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CHAP.  XII. 

Treats  of  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  the  'territories 
of  the  Republick  of  Venice  in  Italy,  of  the  Air 
and  Climate ,  Seas ,  Rivers,  Soil  and  Produce. 

H  E  Venetian  Dominions  in  situation 
Italy ,  are  bounded  by  the  and 
Country  of  the  Grifons,  Trent  Extent, 
and  Tyrol  towards  the  North; 
by  Carniola  and  the  Gulph 
of  Venice  on  the  Eaft,  by 
Mantua  and  Ferrara  on  the 
South,  and  by  the  Dutchy  of  Milan  on  the 
Weft ;  being  about  an  hundred  and  eighty 
Miles  in  Length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  an 
hundred  in  Breadth  towards  the  Eaft  end, 
but  (carce  half  fo  broad  on  the  Weft  part  of 
it,  and  of  a  very  irregular  Figure,  which 
yol.  X.  B  makes 
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Venice,  makes  it  neceffary  to  refer  my  Reader  to  the 
Map  of  Italy,  in  the  laft  Volume,  for  the  Form 
TV  Air  °f  As  the  Territories  of  Venice  in  Italy  are 
a  part  of  the  antient  Lombardy,  I  have  already 
obferv’d  there  cannot  be  a  happier  Climate 
or  a  better  Air,  if  we  except  the  Coafts.  The 
only  Sea  which  belongs  to  it  is  the  Adriatic!. , 
now  generally  known  by  the  Name  of  the 
Gulph  of  Venice,  that  City  lying  at  the  Bottom 
of  it.  The  Tide  flows  regularly  twice  in  four 
and  twenty  Hours,  and  ebbs  as  often,  riling 
about  four  Feet  at  high  Water,  and  is  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  Moon,  as  with  us :  Nor  are  they 
at  all  apprehenfive  of  the  Sea’s  abandoning 
their  Shores,  if  we  may  credit  Mr.  Addifon , 
who  enquired  particularly  after  this  matter  at 
Venice  ;  tho’  Dr.  Burnet  and  fome  other  Tra¬ 
vellers  infinuate,  that  Venice  is  in  Danger  of 
being  join’d  to  the  Continent  in  another  Age. 
Of  ail  the  Seas  about  Italy ,  there  are  none 
that  abound  in  Fifh  like  this  Gulph.  The 
Rivers.  chjef  Rivers  are  the  Po,  the  Piava,  the  Adige, 
the  Sila,  the  Lwenz,a,  the  Tagliamento  and  the 
Brenta ,  all  which  fall  into  the  Adriatick.  This 
Country  is  alfo  well  water’d  with  Lakes,  of 
Lakes.  which  the  Principal  are  the  Lake  de  Garda , 
being  about  thirty-five  Miles  long,  and  twelve 
broad ;  and  the  Ifco,  fifteen  Miles  in  Length, 
and  three  in  Breadth. 

Soil  and  The  Country  is  generally  level,  and  as 
Produce,  fruitful  as  any  in  Italy,  abounding  in  excellent 
Arable  and  Pafture,  Vineyards  and  Planta¬ 
tions  of  Mulberries.  The  Road  between  Ve~ 
rona  and  Padua  is  extreamly  plealant,  being 
planted  thick  with  white  Mulberry-Trees  in 
Squares,  which  do  not  only  furnifh  Food  for 
great  Quantities  of  Silk-Worms  with  their 
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Leaves,  and  feed  the  Swine  and  Poultry  with 
their  Fruit,  but  ferve  as  fo  many  Stays  for 
the  Vines,  which  hang  all  along  like  Garlands 
from  Tree  to  Tree  ;  and  within  the  feveral 
Squares  are  Fields  of  Corn,  which  in  thefe 
hot  Countries  ripens  much  better  in  the  Shade 
of  the  Mulberry-Trees,  than  if  it  were  expo- 
fed  to  the  Sun  :  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  too 
cold  for  their  Oranges  and  Citrons  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  when  they  are  forc’d  to  cover  them  : 
whereas  to  the  Southward  of  the  Appenine  they 
have  no  occafion  to  ufe  fuch  Precautions. 
There  is  alfo  plenty  of  Cattle  of  all  kinds  in 
the  Venetian  Territories,  which  Travellers 
obferve  are  either  grey  or  white,  but  that 
their  Hogs  are  ufually  black,  and  their  Flefh 
much  better  than  in  France  or  England ;  which 
is  fuppos’d  to  proceed  from  their  Food,  living 
much  upon  Truffles,  (a  delicious  Root)  the 
Husks  of  the  prefs’d  Grapes,  Chefnuts,  Mul¬ 
berries,  &c.  The  Sheep  of  the  Paduan  afford 
a  good  fort  of  Wool,  little  inferior  to  that  of 
England ;  and  there  is  no  where  a  greater  Plen¬ 
ty  of  Fifh  and  Fowl,  and  all  manner  of  Game, 
than  in  the  Territories  of  Venice ;  and  yet 
Travellers  complain  much  of  their  ill  Diet, 
which  I  prefume  proceeds  from  the  manner 
of  ordering  and  drefling  it :  But  this  is  diffe¬ 
rent  in  almofl  every  Country,  and  feldom  ap¬ 
prov’d  by  Strangers.  No  wonder  alfo  if  at 
Inns  upon  the  Road  they  do  not  iludy  the 
Palate  of  their  Gueflsany  more  than  in  other 
Countries;  but  in  all  great  Towns  People 
may  have  their  Food  drefs’d  after  their  own 
way  :  Therefore  when  Travellers  complain  fo 
much  of  bad  Diet,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
every  thing  that  a  Man  can  deiire  to  eat  or 
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Venice,  drink,  they  are  not  to  be  much  regarded, 
W/'Y'VJ  Husbandmen  and  poor  People  eat  a  coarfe 
fort  of  Bread  in  Italy ,  as  they  do  in  mod 
Countries  of  Europe ;  but  People  of  Condition 
may  have  fine  Flower,  and  Cooks  to  order  it 
as  they  fee  fit,  if  the  manner  of  making  Bread 
and  baking  it  here  be  not  fuitable  to  their 
Palates,  as  Dr.  Burnet  feems  to  complain  very 
fenfibly  ;  though  ’tis  poffible  he  might  have 
feen  as  bad  in  his  own  Country. 


CHAP.  XII L 

Contains  a  Defcription  of  the  Provinces  and  chief 
Towns  fubjecl  to  the  Venetians  in  Italy. 

The  1 H  E  Territories  of  the  Venetians  in  Italy 

Venetian  are  ufually  divided  into  thirteen  Pro- 

Provmces  vinces,  viz,,  i.  The  Dogado,  or  Dutchy  of 
ju  ay.  j/enice  Prop'er.  2>  The  Padonano.  3.  The  Po- 
lefino  de  Rovigo .  4.  The  Veronefe.  5.  The 
Brefcian.  6.  The  Bergamafco.  7.  The  Cre- 
mafco.  8.  The  Vicentin.  9.  The  Trevifana . 
10.  The  Feltrino.  11.  The  Bellunefe.  1 2. 
The  Cadonno.  And,  13.  Part  of  Friuli. 

The  The  Dogado,  or  Dutchy  of  Venice ,  properly 

Jtvcnise  ca^,  contains  alrnoft  all  the  Venetian  Sea- 
®roper>  Coaft  in  Italy,  with  the  Iflands,  Lakes  and 
Marfhes  of  Venice ,  extending  in  Length  from 
the  Mouth  of  the  Adige  in  the  South,  to  the 
Province  of  Friuli  in  the  North,  about  four- 
icore  Miles  in  Length,  but  is  not  in  any  Place 
shove  eight  or  ten  Miles  in  Breadth,  being 
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bounded  by  the  Adriatick  on  the  Eaft,  and  the  Venice] 
Padouan  and  Treuifm  on  the  Weft  ;  the  chief 
Places  whereof  are,  i.  The  City  of  Venice. 

2.  Murano.  3,  Tor  cello.  4.  Caorle •  5.  Grado.  Towns 

6.  Malamocco.  7.  Chicggia.  8.  Brondolo.  9.  and 
Loredo.  10.  Fufine.  11.  Marghera.  And,  1 2.  Iflands. 
Meflre. 

Venice ,  the  Capital  City  of  this  State,  is  ft-  Venice 
tuated  in  45  Degrees  40  Minutes  North  Lat.  City.  ^ 
in  the  Lagunes ,  as  they  are  call’d,  five  Miles  Sltuatl°n* 
from  the  Continent.  Thefe  Lagunes  are  fup-  The 
pos’d  to  have  been  originally  Marftiy  Grounds,  Lagunes*' 
which  the  Sea  encroach’d  upon,  leaving  here 
and  there  fome  little  Iflands,  or  Spots  of 
Ground  uncover’d,  on  which  the  Fiftiermen 
of  Padua  built  their  Huts,  and  firft  inhabited 
them ;  and  that  in  the  fifth  Century,  when 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  over-run  Italy ,  feveral 
confiderable  Families  of  Padua ,  Aquileia,  and 
Other  neighbouring  Cities,  obfervmg  the  ad¬ 
vantageous  Situation  of  thefe  Ifiands,  that  they 
could  neither  be  approach’d  by  Sea  or  Land 
by  an  Enemy,  retir’d  hither  with  their  Effefts, 
and  laid  the  Foundation  of  this  great  City. 

But  my  Defign  being  to  deferibe  the  Situation, 
and  not  to  enter  upon  the  Hiftory  of  Venice  in 
this  place,  I  (hall  only  obferve  further,  that 
the  Water  of  thele  Lagunes  is  fo  very  fhallow, 
that  it  will  not  admit  of  Veflels  but  in  certain 
Channels,  which  are  mark’d  out  with  Stakes, 
and  which  the  Government  are  at  great  Char¬ 
ges  in  keeping  clear  by  Mills  and  other  En¬ 
gines.  On  the  fide  towards  the  Adriatick 
there  is  a  long  Bank  of  Earth,  call’d  the  Lido , 
extending  forty  or  fifty  Miles  in  Length,  which 
breaks  the  Fury  of  the  Sea,  and  makes  thele 
Waters  calmer  in  blowing  Weather  than  they 
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Venice,  would  otherwife  be  :  nor  are  there  more  than 
two  or  three  Paffages  by  which  the  City  can 
be  approach’d  that  way,  and  thefe  fo  difficult, 
that  if  the  Buoys  and  other  Sea-marks  were 
remov’d,  their  own  Pilots  would  find  a  Diffi¬ 
culty  in  entring  them  :  But  were  it  otherwife, 
the  Ifiands  which  command  thofe  Streights 
might  eafily  be  put  into  luch  a  Pofture  of  De¬ 
fence,  as  to  bid  Defiance  to  the  greateft  Na¬ 
val  Powers.  And  in  Fact  it  appears,  that  no 
Enemy  has  ever  been  able  to  bring  a  Fleet  of 
Men  of  War  before  the  City  fince  it  was  found¬ 
ed,  and  thofe  who  have  endeavour’d  it  have 
perifh’d  in  the  Attempt.  They  have  this  fur¬ 
ther  Advantage  againft  a  Land  Army,  that 
their  Waters  are  never  frozen  hard  enough  in 
Winter  to  bear  a  confiderable  Weight,  fo  that 
if  any  place  in  Europe  may  be  {fil’d  impregna¬ 
ble,  it  is  this  :  and  if  we  ffiould  fuppofe  an 
Enemy  ftrong  enough  to  block  them  up  by 
Sea  and  Land,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ftarve 
them,  there  being  Shoals  of  Fiffi  continually 
palling  thro’  their  very  Streets.  Nor  is  Venice 
more  admir’d  for  its  Strength  than  Beauty  : 
To  fee  one  of  the  finelf  Towns  of  the  Univerfe 
riling  out  of  the  Waters,  its  magnificent  Pala¬ 
ces  and  lofty  Towers  appearing  in  full  View 
on  which  fide  foever  you  approach  it  ;  no 
Trees,  or  even  Walls,  to  interrupt  the  Sight, 
but  the  Houfes  on  the  outfide  of  the  Town 
wafh’d  with  the  Flood  at  leaft  four  Feet  deep, 
affords  a  moil  delightful  and  amazing  ProfpedL 
As  for  the  City’s  Handing  upon  feventy-two 
Ifiands,  which  is  the  receiv’d  Opinion,  whe¬ 
ther  there  were  at  firfi  that  Number  of  fmall 
Ifiands  confederated  together  for  their  com¬ 
mon  Defence,  which  might  give  occasion  to 
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this  Surmife,  or  whatever  other  Foundation  it  Venice, 
might  have,  it  is  evident  that  at  prefent  there  L/’V'VJ 
are  not  iefs  than  two  hundred  Iilands  in  Venice , 
if  every  part  of  the  Town  is  to  be  efteem’d 
fuch  which  is  divided  from  the  reft  by  Canals. 

The  Town  is  of  an  irregular  Figure,  rather 
long  than  broad,  and  divided  in  two  parts  by 
the  grand  Canal,  which  runs  the  whole  Length 
of  it  in  the  Form  of  an  S.  The  Circumference 
is  by  fome  faid  to  be  five,  and  by  others  abouc 
eight  Miles,  and  both  of  them  poffibly  in  the 
right  ;  for  it  may  be  eight  Miles  if  we  take 
in  all  the  Windings  of  the  Buildings,  though 
I  am  fatisfied  it  is  but  five  if  we  leave  them 
out.  The  Number  of  the  People  is  no  lefs 
controverted  than  the  Dimenfionsof  the  Place, 
fome  making  them  130,000,  and  others 
300,000  ;  the  firfi:  feem  to  come  neared  the 
Truth. 

The  Canals  are  fo  numerous,  that  one  may  Canals 
go  to  almoft  any  part  of  the  City  by  Water,  and 
as  well  as  by  Land  ;  and  there  are  no  lefs  than  Bridges, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  Bridges,  all  of  them 
built  of  Stone,  by  which  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  Town  have  an  eafy  Communication. 

The  principal  Bridge,  call’d  the  Rialto ,  lies  Th eRiahe 
over  the  middle  of  the  grand  Canal,  and  is 
compos’d  of  one  Arch,  which  makes  one  third 
of  a  Circle,  there  being  ninety  Feet  from  one 
Extremity  of  the  Arch  to  the  other,  and  con- 
fequently  the  Arch  is  near  twenty-four  Feet  in 
Height.  It  is  very  folidly  built  of  large 
fquare  Stones,  being  a  coarfe  fort  of  white 
Marble,  and  has  Rails  on  each  fide  :  there 
are  two  rows  of  Shops  in  the  middle,  wnich 
divide  it  into  three  Streets,  the  broadeft  in  the 
middle,  and  the  other  two  between  the  Rails 
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Venice,  and  the  back-fides  of  the  Shops.  The  reft  of 
the  Bridges  have  no  Rails,  and  being  built 
with  a  white  Stone,  hard  and  ftippery,  makes 
the  Pafi'age  of  them  very  unfafe,  at  leaft,  fays 
Mr.  Addifon ,  it  would  be  fo  to  a  People  lefs 
fober  than  the  Italians.  There  are  not  Keys 
Streets,  on  each  fide  of  every  Canal  where  People  may 
walk,  but  frequently  the  Canal  takes  up  all 
the  Space  from  one  fide  of  the  Street  to  the 
other.  The  Streets  which  have  no  Canals  in 
them  are  very  narrow  and  crooked,  which 
makes  it  extreamly  difficult  for  a  Stranger  to 
find  his  way  to  any  part  of  the  Town  by  Land. 
The  The  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  is  efteem’d  the  Glory 
Piazza  of  0f  Venice ,  as  well  for  its  Extent,  as  the  Mag- 
Sc.  Mark.  nihCence  of  the  Buildings  about  it.  The  fine 
Church  of  St.  Mark  fronts  one  part  of  it,  and 
that  of  St.  Gemiman  the  other ;  and  the  Procu- 
raties,  where  the  Lawyers  refide,  being  uni¬ 
form  iiately  Fabricks,  adorn’d  with  large 
Marble  Portico’s  and  Bafs  Reliefs,  run  on 
each  fide  of  it.  The  Length  of  this  Square  is 
two  hundred  and  fourfcore  Paces,  and  the 
Breadth  an  hundred  and  ten  :  and  on  the  right 
The  Hand  going  up  towards  St.  Mark’s  is  another 
Broglio.  Square,  extending  as  far  as  the  Sea,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  Paces  long,  and  eighty  broad  ; 
the  Palace  of  the  Doge  lies  on  one  fide  of  it, 
and  the  Procuratiesare  continu’d  on  the  other. 
This  is  call’d  the  Broglio ,  where  the  Nobility 
and  Senators  meet  and  walk  every  Day  before 
they  alfemble  in  their  refpe&ive  Councils. 
They  fometimes  chufe  one  fide  of  the  Square 
and  fometimes  the  other,  according  as  the 
Weather  ferves  ;  but  which  part  foever  they 
take  up,  none  of  an  inferior  Rank  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  come  on  the  fame  fide.  Thefe  Piazza’s 
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alfo  ferve  as  an  Exchange,  where  the  Mer-  Venice, 
chants  of  the  feverai  Nations  here  tranfad  U/rv"'0 
their  Affairs.  The  Houfes  which  make  the  Buildings 
belt  Appearance  are  upon  the  grand  Canal, 
as  the  Palaces  of  Morojini ,  Loredano,  Grimaniy 
Cornaro ,  Vandr  amino,  &'c.  Thefeare  noble  lofty 
Strudures,  the  Fronts  of  Marble,  or  other  hewn 
Stone,  and  adorn'd  with  Pillars  of  the  feverai 
Orders  of  Architedure  :  But  notwithftanding 
they  have  fo  beautiful  an  out-fide,  the  nice 
Dr.  Burnet  did  not  at  all  approve  their  Contri¬ 
vance;  he  fays,  they  have  nothing  convenient* 
the  Architedure  is  almoft  all  the  fame,  one 
Stair-cafe,  a  Hall  that  runs  along  the  Body  of 
the  Houfe,  and  Chambers  on  both  Hands : 
but  there  are  no  Apartments,  no  Clofets,  or 
back  Stairs  ;  fo  that  in  Houfes  of  an  exceflive 
Wealth,  they  have  yet  no  fort  of  Convenience. 

The  Flooring,  according  to  Mr .Addifon,  is  a 
kind  of  red  Plailier,  made  of  Brick  ground  to 
Powder,  and  afterwards  work’d  into  Mortar  ; 
it  is  rubb’d  with  Oil,  and  makes  a  fmooth, 
fliining  and  beautiful  Surface.  The  Furniture  Furniture 
is  not  commonly  very  rich,  if  we  except  the 
Pidures,  which  are  here  in  greater  plenty 
than  in  any  other  place  in  Europe,  done  by 
the  beft  Matters,  fuch  as  Titian,  Paul  Veronefe 
and  ‘iintoret,  the  laft  of  whom  is  of  greater 
Efteem  at  Venice  than  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 

The  Rooms  are  generally  hung  with  gilt 
Leather,  which  they  cover  with  Tapeftry  on 
extraordinary  Occattons,  or  with  other  Hang¬ 
ings  of  greater  Value.  Their  Bedheads  are 
of  Iron,  to  prevent  the  Vermin  lodging  in 
them,  and  the  bottoms  of  Boards,  on  which 
they  lay  fo  many  Mattreffes,  that  it  is  a  large 
Step  up  to  them.  The  Streets  are  pav’d  with 
Vol.  X.  C  Brick 
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Brick  or  Free  Stone,  and  kept  very  neat,  there 
being  no  Horfes  or  Carriages,  or  fo  much  as 
a  Chair  that  paffes  thro’  them ;  they  have  ai¬ 
med  every  where  the  Convenience  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  go  by  Gondolas ,  or  Boats,  from  one 
place  to  another.  In  the  middleof  the  Veflel 
the  Paflengers  fit  cover’d,  as  in  a  Coach,  with 
Glades  on  every  fide  :  the  Gondolier  rows 
{landing,  with  his  Face  the  fame  way  he  goes. 
AU  the  Gondola’s  are  painted  black,  and  the 
Cabbin  in  the  middle  cover’d  with  black 
Cloth,  or  Stuff,  by  an  Order  of  the  State  ; 
except  thofe  of  Foreigners,  and  particularly 
the  Gondola’s  of  Ambaffadors,  which  are  ve¬ 
ry  large,  and  finely  painted,  carv’d  and  gilded  ; 
in  thefe  they  make  their  publick  Entries,  and 
they  are  efteem’d  equal  to  fo  many  Coaches 
and  fix.  The  common  Gondola’s  may  be 
hir’d  by  the  Hour,  or  from  place  to  place, 
and  a  good  one  may  be  had  for  five  or  fix 
Shillings  a  Day.  It  is  computed  there  are  not 
lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  of  them  ply¬ 
ing  upon  the  Canals  of  Venice-,  befides  which, 
all  the  Nobility  and  People  of  Condition  have 
rwo  or  three  apiece  of  their  own,  every  one 
of  them  large  enough  to  hold  five  or  fix  Per- 
fons  at  leaft.  This  City  is  faid  to  contain 
feventy  Parifiies,  thirty  Monatteries,  and  a- 
bout  as  many  Nunneries  ;  two  hundred  Pala¬ 
ces  fit  for  the  Entertainment  of  Princes,  a  great 
many  Statues  of  Brafs  and  Marble,  and  feve~ 
ral  publick  Fountains  ;  but  their  Water  is  ge¬ 
nerally  bad,  they  are  furni  fil’d  with  what  they 
drink  from  the  Continent,  or  from  their  Ci¬ 
tterns  of  Rain  Water. 
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The  publick  Buildings  moil  admir’d  are,  Venice, 
firft,  the  Church  of  St.  Mark ,  which  is  pro-  /'v'Xj! 
perly  the  Doge’s  Chapel :  it  is  built  after  the  ^u.^I.ck 
Greek  Fafhion,  almoft  fquare,  and  cover’d  by  f 

feveral  Domes  or  Cupola’s,  of  which  the  Church, 
large#  is  in  the  middle,  the  whole  fupported 
by  thirty-fix  Marble  Pillars,  three  Foot  dia¬ 
meter  each.  The  outfide  and  infide  alfo  are 
of  excellent  Marble,  and  the  Frontifpiece  a- 
dorn’d  with  Pillars  of  Porphyry  and  Jafper. 

There  are  four  brazen  Horfes  over  the  Gate 
of  exquifite  Workmanfhip,  faid  to  have  be¬ 
long’d  antiently  to  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun, 
and  an  Ornament  to  a  Triumphal  Arch, 
which  the  Senate  of  Rome  ereded  for  Nero,  af¬ 
ter  his  Vidory  over  the  Parthians.  This 
Church  is  not  lofty,  and  fomething  too  dark, 
but  the  vaft  Quantity  of  Mofaick  Work,  with 
which  both  the  Roof  and  Pavement  are  adorn’d, 
render  it  one  of  the  greatefi:  Curiofities  in  Italy. 

This  Mofaick  W’ork  confifts  of  Pidures  form’d  Mofaick 
with  little  inlaid  Pieces  of  Wood,  Scone,  Ivo  Work^ 
ry,  Enamel,  or  any  other  matter,  in  which  de!cr’D 
they  will  imitate  Nature  to  a  Miracle.  They 
fhew  here  a  red  Stone,  on  which  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Frederick  Barbarojfa  laid  his  Head,  when 
Pope  Alexander  III.  trod  on  his  Neck,  with 
this  Infcription,  viz,.  Super  Afpidem  &  Bafilif- 
cum  ambulabii.  A  late  Writer  obferves,  that 
the  Mofaick  W’ork  on  the  Walls  has  lafted 
more  than  fix  hundred  Years,  without  the 
lsaft  diminution  of  its  Beauty  :  and  in  the 
Pavement  feveral  large  pieces  remain  entire, 
which  are  compofs’d  of  little  pieces  of  Jafper, 
Porphyry,  Serpentine,  and  Marble  of  feveral 
Colours, 
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Venice.  From  this  Church  Strangers  are  led  into 
the  Treafury  belonging  to  it,  which  is  never 
The  r  T  open’d  but  in  the  prefence  of  one  of  the  Pro- 
'  curators  of  St.  Mark,  who  are  the  Guardians 
of  it.  They  are  frrft  ffaewn  abundance  of  pre¬ 
cious  Relicks  ;  fuch  as  Pieces  of  the  Crofs,  the 
Hair  and  Milk  of  the  Virgin,  &c.  And  in 
another  Room,  abundance  of  real  Treafure, 
great  part  of  which  was  brought  from  Con - 
jiantinople  when  the  Venetians  were  Mailers 
of  that  City  :  as  the  Crowns  of  Candia  and 
Cyprus,  fet  thick  with  precious  Stones  ;  Ar¬ 
mour  of  beaten  Gold,  enrich’d  with  Jewels  of 
a  prodigious  value  ;  Veffels  of  Agat,  Chry- 
ital,  and  entire  Emeralds;  four  Carbuncles, 
the  leaf!  weighing  fix  Ounces,  and  a  Saphyr 
of  ten  Ounces  a  Picture  of  Sr.  Jerome  in  fine 
Mofaick  ;  a  Mitre  with  a  great  Carbuncle  on 
the  Top  of  it,  which  belong’d  to  Conftantine , 
and  innumerable  other  valuable  Curiofities  ; 
infomuch  that  Dr.  Burnet  fays,  he  never  faw 
fo  great  a  Treafure  amafs’d  together  in  any 
other  place. 

T-h&  After  this,  Foreigners  are  ihewn  the  Duke’s 

Doge’s  Palace,  which  has  a  very  magnificent  Fronr, 
Palace,  beautified  with  a  multitude  of  Marble  Pillars  of 

the  feveral  Orders;  and  if  the  other  three  fides 
were  anfwerable  to  it,  ’tis  faid,  there  would 
not  be  a  finer  Fabrick  in  Europe ;  but  thefe 
have  a  mean  appearance.  In  the  Chamber  of 
the  College  there  is  admirably  painted  on  the 
Roof,  Jupiter  darting  Thunderbolt?,  by  Paul 
Veronefe.  In  another  Room,  a  Defcription  of 
all  the  Cities  the  Venetians  poffefs  on  Terra 
firma,  and  eleven  fine  Statues  of  Emperors. 
In  the  Great  Council  Chamber,  which  is  an 
hundred  and  fifty  Foot  long,  and  feventy-three 
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broad,  Paul  Veronefe  and  Tintoret  have  exer¬ 
cis’d  their  utmoft  Skill :  The  principal  Pieces 
are,  the  Battles  of  the  Venetians  ;  the  Siege 
of  Conftantinople  ,*  their  Wars  with  the  State  of 
Genoa  ;  the  Hiftory  of  Pope  Alexander  the 
Third  treading  on  the  Neck  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarojfa,  and  a  Reprefentation  of 
Paradife,  efteemed  the  beft  Pifture  in  Venice. 

The  Patriarchal  Church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Veter  di  Caftello ;  but  Travellers  have  not 
thought  fit  to  give  us  a  particular  Defctiption 
of  it  any  further  than  to  acquaint  us,  that  it 
is  large,  and  the  Front  deferves  to  be  taken 
notice  of  for  its  Beautiful  Simplicity  :  That 
the  Great  Altar  was  ere&ed  by  the  Senate,  in 
purfuance  of  a  Vow  they  made  during  a  Wat 
with  the  Turks,  Anno  1649.  and  is  dedicated 
to  the  Blefled  Lorenzo,  whofe  Body  lies  near 
it,  in  a  noble  Marble  Tomb,  fupported  by 
Angels  and  Apoftles.  What  feems  particular 
to  the  City  of  Venice ,  is,  their  dedicating  their 
Churches  to  Saints  who  lived  before  the  Chri- 
ftianDifpenfation  ;  as  to  St.  Job ,  St .Mofes,  Sa¬ 
muel,  Jeremy  and  Daniel.  The  Churches  moft 
admired  for  their  Architecture,  are,  thofe  of 
St.  George  and  Della  Salute,  which  far  exceed 
St.  Mark's,  as  well  as  the  Cathedral,  in  this 
refpefr. 

The  Arfenal  of  Venice  is  another  Curiofity 
which  Travellers  feem  to  think  can  never  be 
fufficiently  admired  :  They  relate,  that  there 
are  Arms  for  an  hundred  thoufand  Foot,  and 
twenty- five  thoufand  Horfe,  with  other  necef- 
fary  Accoutrements  for  them,  two  thoufand 
four  hundred  pieces  of  Canon,  &c .  which  I 
find  far  exceeds  the  Truth.  Mr.  Addifon  gives 
another  account  of  it  j  he  fays,  The  Arfenal 
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is  an  Ifland  of  three  Miles  in  circumference., 
which  contains  all  the  Stores  and  Provilions  of 
War  which  are  not  actually  employed  ;  and 
here  are  the  Docks  for  their  Gailies  and  Men  ' 
of  War,  moil  of  them  full,  as  well  as  Work- 
houfes  for  all  Land  and  Naval  Preparations  : 
That  the  Magazine  of  Arms  makes  a  great 
Show,  and  was  indeed  very  extraordinary  a- 
bout  a  hundred  Years  ago  ;  but  at  prelent  a 
great  part  of  its  Furniture  is  grown  ufelefs* 
There  feem  to  be  almoll  as  many  Suits  of  Ar¬ 
mour  as  there  are  Guns ;  the  Swords  are  oid 
fafhion’d  and  unweildy  in  a  very  great  number, 
and  the  Fire-Arms  fitted  with  Locks  of  little 
convenience,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  that  are 
now  in  ufe.  The  Venetians  pretend  they  can 
fet  out,  in  cafe  of  great  Neceflity,  thirty  Men 
of  War,  a  hundred  Gailies  and  ten  Galeafles; 
but  he  cou’d  not  conceive  how  they  cou’d  Man 
a  Fleet  of  half  the  number. 

The  Venetian  Nobility  and  Gentry  are  ad¬ 
mir’d  as  well  for  their  Ferfons,  as  genteel  Be¬ 
haviour.  When  I  came  from  France  to  Venice3 
fays  a  certain  Traveller,  I  came  from  Boys  to 
Men  :  Here  I  faw  walking  upon  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Mark ,  every  day,  five  hundred  Gentlemen 
at  leaft  ;  proper  handfom  Men,  with  Gravity 
and  Wifdom  in  their  Looks,  any  of  them  fit 
to  a&  the  part  of  an  Ambalfador.  They  wear 
a  little  light  Cap  turn’d  up  with  a  kind  of 
black  Fringe,  and  a  long  black  Gown  of  Pa¬ 
duan  Cloth,  as  their  Laws  require  (tho’  I  am 
very  well  allur'd  they  procure  Englilh  Cloth  if 
they  can  clandefiinely)  and  under  their  Gowns, 
which  fly  open  in  Summer,  they  have  handfom 
black  Silk  Suits  ;  their  Shoes  and  Stockings 
are  extreamly  neat ;  they  wear  long  Perukes, 
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and  ufually  carry  their  Caps  in  their  Hands ;  Venice, 
they  line  their  Gowns  with  Furs  in  the  Win-  lyW 
ter,  and  girt  them  clofe  about  them. 

The  Women  are  Well-ftap’d  and  Beautiful,  of  the 
Witty,  and  of  an  agreeable  Converfation,  and  Women, 
endeavour  to  improve  their  Complexions  with 
Wadies  and  Paint :  thofe  of  Quality  are  fo 
immoderately  fond  of  being  Tall,  that  Tome 
of  them  wear  Shoes  with  the  Heels  above  a 
Foot  high  ;  infomuch  that  they  are  forc’d  to 
have  two  People  to  fupport  them  when  they 
walk,  and  appear  much  taller  than  their  Huf- 
bands,  whenever  they  do  appear,  but  that  is 
mighty  feldom,  molT  commonly  at  Church, 
where  they  are  To  veil’d  that  very  little  of 
their  Faces  are  Teen.  In  the  Gondola’s  they 
are  {hut  up  dole,  and  have  always  two  Old 
Women  to  attend  them.  Thofe  of  an  inferi¬ 
or  Rank  alfo  are  cover’d  with  a  Veil  or  Scarf, 
when  they  go  abroad,  and  open  no  more  of 
it  than  to  fee  their  way  :  Nor  do  thefe  go  out 
often,  the  Men  buying  in  all  Provifion,  and 
doing  whatever  is  to  be  done  without  doors. 

As  for  Virgins,  they  are  fent  to  Nunneries  in 
their  Infancy,  and  never  come  out  till  they 
are  married,  or  take  the  Veil,  They  feldom 
fee  the  Man  they  are  to  have  till  the  hour  they 
are  married  ;  and  their  Friends  concern  them- 
felves  about  nothing  more  than  the  Wealth 
and  Quality  of  the  Perfon  they  are  to  marry. 

The  ufe  of  Concubines  is  fo  much  counte-  Concufei- 
nanc’d  here,  that  the  Wife  generally  lives  in  nage  al- 
a  good  correfpondence  with  them.  The  La-  low’d 
dies  are  fo  indulgent  to  their  Sons,  that  as  ^erc‘ 
foon  as  they  obferve  in  any  of  them  an  incli¬ 
nation  for  the  Fair  Sex,  they  bargain  with 
fome  of  their  poor  Neighbours  for  one  of 

their 
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Venice,  their  Daughters  to  be  his  Bedfellow  :  where-5 

t/YNi  by  they  prevent  his  marrying  todifadvantage, 
or  contracting  a  naufeous  Diftemper  by  coha¬ 
biting  with  common  Women.  The  Friends 
and  Relations  of  the  Girl  who  is  to  be  the 
young  Gentleman’s  Miftrefs,  come  frequently 
to  wifh  her  Joy  upon  the  occafion,  as  if  ihe 
was  'really  married  to  him.  They  contradi 
for  a  Month,  a  Year,  or  more,  as  they  can  a- 
gree  ;  and  you  {hall  hear  a  Mother  fwear  by 
God,  and  upon  her  Salvation,  that  {he  can’t 
afford  to  take  lefs  for  her  Daughter  than  {he 
asks.  This  Commerce  is  taken  to  be  fo  little 
criminal  here,  that  they  fcarce  ever  mention 
it  in  Confeffion  ;  and  ff  they  do,  the  Prieft 
tells  them  he  will  not  be  troubled  with  fuch 
Trifles.  A  late  Writer  adds,  that  thofe  who 
cannot  afford  to  keep  a  Mifs  for  their  parti¬ 
cular  ufe,  join  with  two  or  three  Friends,  and 
have  one  in  common  amongft  them:  That 
there  are  whole  Streets  of  Wenches  who  re¬ 
ceive  all  Comers  ;  and  as  the  Habits  of  other 
People  are  black  and  difmal,  thefe  drefs  in  the 
gayeft  Colours,  with  their  Breafts  open,  and 
their  Faces  painted  enough  to  mire  a  Horfe, 
in  the  Phrafe  of  a  certain  Poet,  ftanding  by 
dozens,  at  the  Doors  and  Windows,  to  invite 
their  Cuftomers. 

As  to  the  Wives  of  Venice ,  if  we  are  to  cre¬ 
dit  Dr.  Burnet ,  they  are  bred  up  in  fo  much 
Ignorance,  and  converfe  fo  little,  that  they 
know  nothing  but  the  dull  Superffition  of  Ho¬ 
ly-Days,  in  which  they  flay  in  the  Churches  as 
long  as  they  can,  and  fo  prolong  the  little  Li¬ 
berty  they  have  of  going  abroad  on  thofe 
Days,  as  Children  do  their  Hours  of  Play. 
They  are  not  employ’d  in  Domeffick  Affairs, 

and 
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and  generally  underhand  no  fort  of  Work,  but  Venice, 
are  the  infipideft  Creatures  imaginable:  which 
does  not  feem  to  agree  with  what  other  Tra¬ 
vellers  relate  of  the  Wit  and  fprightly  Conver- 
fation  of  the  Venetian  Women,  unlefs  we  are 
to  underftand  it  only  of  Common  Women, 
whom  the  Doftor  perhaps  would  infinuate, 
have  engrofs’d  all  good  Senfe.  But  he  furely 
don’t  fpeak  this  from  his  own  Experience,  any 
more  than  what  follows,  namely,  That  the 
Married  Women  don’t  wait  the  ufual  Forms 
of  Courtlhip,  but  defcend  at  once  to  down¬ 
right  Lewdnefs  with  their  Gallants  ;  the  firft 
ffep  with  them,  without  any  Preamble  or  Pre¬ 
parative,  is  Confummation. 

As  to  the  Entertainments  and  Diverfions  Divert 
of  the  Men,  Mr.  Addifon  obferves,  that  tho’  ^ons* 
they  live  in  a  very  moifl  Air,  Drinking  is  not 
at  all  in  Fafhion  with  them  ;  nor  have  they 
any  fuch  Amufements  as  Bowling,  Hunting, 
Walking,  'Riding,  or  other  Exercifes  to  em¬ 
ploy  them  without  Doors.  At  the  Carnaval, 
a  time  devoted  to  Pleafure,  the  great  Diver- 
fion  of  the  place,  as  at  all  other  times  of  re¬ 
joicing,  is  Mafquerading  :  the  Venetians, 
who  are  naturally  Grave,  however  give  in  to 
the  Follies  and  Extravagancies  of  fuch  Sea- 
fons,  difguis’d  in  a  falfe  Perfonage  :  They  are 
indeed  under  a  neceflity  of  finding  out  Diver¬ 
fions  that  may  agree  with  the  nature  of  the 
Place,  and  make  amends  for  the  lofs  of  feve- 
ral  Pleafures  which  may  be  met  with  on  the 
Continent.  Thefe  Difguifes  give  occafion  to 
abundance  of  Love  Adventures ;  for  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  Author,  there  is  fomething  more 
intriguing  in  the  Amours  of  Venice  than  in 
thofe  of  other  Countries.  Opera’s  are  ano- 
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Venice,  thei4  principal  Entertainment  at  this  Seafon  ; 
but  the  Poetry  of  them  is  generally  as  bad  as 
the  Mufick  is  exquifitely  good  :  the  Subjedt  is 
generally  fome  celebrated  Action  of  the  An- 
tient  Greeks  or  Romans,  which  often  looks 
ridiculous  enough,  as  when  you  hear  one  of 
the  rough  old  Romans  fqueaking  through  the 
Mouth  of  an  Eunuch  ;  but  the  Italian  Poets, 
befides  the  celebrated  fmoothnefs  of  their 
Language,  have  a  particular  Advantage  a- 
bove  the  Writers  of  other  Nations,  in  the 
difference  of  their  Poetical  and  Profe  Lan¬ 
guage  ;  for  they  have  not  only  fome  Phrafes 
and  Sentences  peculiar  to  Poets,  as  in  other 
Countries,  but  a  multitude  of  Words  never 
us’d  in  common  Difcourfe  :  they  have  fuch  a 
different  turn  and  polifhing  for  Poetical  Ufe, 
that  they  drop  feveral  of  their  Letters,  and 
appear  in  another  Form  when  they  come  to 
be  rang’d  in  Verfe.  For  this  Reafon  the  Ita¬ 
lian  Opera  feldom  finks  into  a  poornefs  of 
Language  ,•  but  amidft  ail  the  meanefs  and 
familiarity  of  the  Thoughts  has  fomething 
beau.iful  and  fonorous  in  the  Expreffion* 
Without  this  natural  Advantage  of  the  Tongue 
their  prefent  Poetry  would  appear  wretched¬ 
ly  low  and  vulgar,  notwithftanding  the  many 
(train’d  Allegories  that  are  fo  much  in  ufe  a- 
mong  the  Writers  of  this  Nation.  The  Co¬ 
medies  my  Author  faw  at  Venice ,  he  tells  us, 
were  very  indifferent,  and  more  lewd  than 
thofe  of  other  Countries.  Their  Poets  have 
no  notion  of  Gentile  Comedy,  and  fall  into 
the  mod  filthy  double  Meanings  imaginable, 
when  they  would  make  the  Audience  Merry  : 
Four  (landing  Characters  enter  into  every  piece 
that  comes  upon  the  Stage  ;  the  Dodtor, 
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Harlequin,  Pantalone  and  Coviello.  The  Venice- 
Dodtor’s  Charadter  comprehends  the  whole 
Extent  of  a  Pedant,  that  with  a. deep  Voice 
and  a  MagiHerial  Air  breaks  in  upon  Conver- 
fation,  and  bears  down  all  before  him  ;  every 
thing  he  fays  is  back’d  with  Quotations  out 
of  Galen,  Hippocrates,  Plato,  Virgil,  or  any 
Author  that  rifes  uppermofl,  and  all  Anfwers 
from  his  Companions  are  look’d  upon  as  Ini- 
pertinencies  and  Interruptions.  Harlequin’s 
Part  is  made  up  of  Blunders,  he  miflakes  one 
Name  for  another,  forgets  his  Errand,  Hum¬ 
bles  over  Queens,  runs  his  Head  againft  e- 
very  Poll  in  his  way,  all  which  is  attended 
with  fomething  fo  Comical  in  the  Voice  and 
GeHure,  that  a  Man  who  is  fenfible  of  the 
Folly  of  the  Part  can  hardly  forbear  being 
pleas’d  with  it.  Pantalone  is  generally  an  old 
Cully,  and  Coviello  a  Sharper,  all  four  of 
them  appear  in  Masks,  which  CuHom  the 
Italiansand  French  probably  dqriv’d  from  the 
Romans  ;  but  as  my  Author  well  obferves,  a 
Mask  can  never  fuit  with  the  variety  of  PaF 
fions  that  are  incident  to  every  fingle  Perfon 
in  the  whole  Courfe  of  a  Play,  where  the 
turns  and  motions  of  the  Face  are  often  as  a- 
greeable  as  any  part  of  the  Adtion  :  the  Gri¬ 
mace  may  be  proper  on  fome  Occafions,  but 
is  too  Heady  to  agree  with  all.  The  Mob 
indeed  are  generally  pleas’d  at  the  HrH  Entry 
of  a  Difguife,  but  the  Jefl  grows  cold  even 
with  them  when  it  comes  on  the  Scage  in  a 
fecond  Scene.  Among  other  Shows  exhibited 
to  the  Venetians,  one  is  peculiar  to  them; 
where  a  fet  of  Artifans  by  the  help  of  feveral 
Poles,  which  they  lay  crofs  each  others 
Shoulders,  build  themfelves  up  into  a  kind  of 
B  z  Pyramid, 
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Pyramid,  fo  that  you  fee  a  Pile  of  Men  in  the 
Air  of  four  or  five  Stories  rifing  one  above 
another  :  the  Weight  is  fo  equally  diftributed 
that  every  Man  is  able  to  bear  his  part  of  it, 
the  Stories  growing  lefs  and  lefs  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  higher  and  higher,  a  little  Boy  repre- 
fents  the  point  of  the  Pyramid,  who  after  a 
fhort  fpace  leaps  oft  with  a  great  deal  of  Dex¬ 
terity  into  the  Arms  of  one  that  catches  him 
at  bottom,  and  in  the  fame  manner  the  whole 
Building  falls  to  pieces. 

Another  Diverfion  during  the  Carnaval,  is 
Gaming  in  places  call’d  the  Ridotti , 
which  are  Apartments  in  the  Noblemens 
Houfes,  where  none  but  Noblemen  keep  the 
Bank  ;  they  difmifs  the  Gamefters  when  they 
pleafe,  and  always  come  off  Winners  :  there 
are  ufually  ten  or  twelve  Chambers  on  a  Floor 
with  Gaming-Tables  in  them,  and  very  great 
Crouds  of  People  ;  a  profound  filence  how¬ 
ever  is  obferv’d,  and  none  are  admitted  with¬ 
out  Masks  ,•  here  you  meet  Ladies  of  Plea¬ 
sure  and  married  Women  of  Quality,  who  un¬ 
der  the  Protection  of  a  Mask  enjoy  all  the 
Diverfions  of  the  Carnaval,  but  are  ufually 
attended  by  the  Husband,  or  his  Spies  :  Be¬ 
sides  thefe  Gaming  Rooms,  their  are  others 
for  Converfation,  where  Wine,  Limonade 
and  Sweetmeats  are  fold  :  here  the  Gentle¬ 
men  are  at  Liberty  to  rally  and  addrefs  the 
Ladies,  but  mud  take  care  to  keep  within 
the  bounds  of  Decency,  or  they  may  meet 
with  a  fevere  Refentment  from  the  injur’d 
Husbands,  who  too  often  employ  Bravo’s  or 
Aflaffins  to  procure  them  Satisfaction,  as  ’tis 
call’d,  for  Affronts  of  this  kind  ;  but  thefe 
practices  are  not  fo  common  as  formerly,  the 
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State  having  in  a  manner  extirpated  this  Race  Venice, 
of  Villains.  The  crow’d  of  Mafqueraders  is 
often  fo  great  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark ,  that 
there  is  no  palling,  a  Man  may  take  upon 
himfelf  what  Charader  he  pleafes,  fo  he  be 
qualified  to  ad  the  Parc  he  alfumes :  The 
Harlequins  frequently  meer,  and  are  exceed¬ 
ing  Witty  upon  one  another ;  the  Dodors 
Difpute,  and  thus  every  Man  endeavours  to 
fupport  the  Charader  he  has  taken  upon  him. 

Thofe  who  only  defire  to  be  Spedators,  take 
the  Habit  of  Noblemen.  The  common  Peo¬ 
ple  divert  themfelves  chiefly  with  the  Rope 
Dancers,  Juglers,  Fortune-Tellers,  &c.  who 
have  their  feveral  Stages  in  the  Square  ;  there 
are  alfo  Bull-baitings,  Races  of  Gondola  s, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  Diverfions,  too 
tedious  to  enumerate.  Among  the  Inconve- 
niencies  of  Venice,  the  want  of  good  Cellars  Hconve- 
for  their  Wine  is  one,  which  occafions  its”^^* 
turning  foure,  the  badnefs  of  their  Water  is  a 
fecond,  and  the  flench  of  fome  of  their  Ca¬ 
nals  in  the  heat  of  Summer  a  third  ;  from 
whence  it  is  eafy  to  conclude  the  Air  is  none 
of  the  belt.  Firing  alfo  is  fcarce,  and  they 
have  hardly  Earth  enough  to  bury  their  Dead; 
confequently  they  have  few  fine  Gardens, 

Courts  or  Squares,  which  are  fo  great  an  Or¬ 
nament  to  other  Cities. 

The  Ifland  of  Murano  is  fituated  about  two 
Miles  North-Eaft  of  Venice,  and  is  one  of  the  Ifland  and 
largefi:  and  pleafantefl  Iflands  in  the  Lagunes ;  Town  of 
the  chief  Town  is  of  the  fame  Name  :  Here  Muram^ 
was  the  famous  Manufadure  of  Venice  Glafs, 
which  brought  in  a  confiderable  Profit  to  the 
Republick,  before  other  Nations  learnt  the 
Act  ;  but  they  are  now  equall’d,  if  not  excelled 
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by  the  Englifh,  French  and  Dutch,  who  us’d 
to  take  ic  off  their  Hands. 

Malamocco  is  an  Ifland  two  Miles  from 
Venice,  confiderable  for  its  Harbour,  and  for 
lying  upon  one  of  the  narrow  Channels,  which 
leads  from  the  Adriatick  Sea  to  Venice ;  it  has 
a  Town  of  the  fame  Name,  formerly  the  See 
of  a  Bifhop,  but  having  been  ruin’d  by  Earth¬ 
quakes  and  Inundations,  the  See  was  remov’d 
to  Chioz,z,a. 

Chioz,z,n  or  Chioggia ,  is  fituated  in  a  little 
Ifland  on  the  Coaft  of  the  Dogado ,  about  four¬ 
teen  Miles  South  of  Venice ,  remarkable  for  lit¬ 
tle  but  its  being  a  Bifhop’s  See,  Suffragan  to 
Venice,  and  for  a  Battle  fought  near  it  between 
the  Genoefe  and  Venetians. 

Torcedo  is  a  fmall  City,  on  an  Ifland  of  the 
fame  Name,  fix  or  feven  Miles  North  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  confiderable  for  little  elfe  but  the  being 
a  Bifhop’s  See. 

Caorle,  olim  Caprula ,  is  a  little  City  in  ati 
Ifland  of  the  fame  Name,  the  See  of  a  Bi¬ 
fhop,  Suffragan  to  Venice,  in  a  very  bad  Air, 
as  moil  of  thefe  Iflands  are  upon  this  Coaft. 

The  City  of  Grado  ftands  upon  an  Ifland  of 
the  fame  Name,  about  forty-five  Miles  North- 
Eaft  of  Venice,  and  ten  Miles  South  of  Aqnileia, 
call’d  New  Aqnileia,  on  the  Deftrudtion  of  that 
City  by  the  Goths,  and  was  for  a  confidera¬ 
ble  time  the  Seat  of  the  Patriarch  of  Aqnileia, 
but  the  Bifhop  of  this  See  is  now  Suffragan  to 
Venice. 

Fufine  is  a  little  Town  on  the  Continent, 
five  Miles  to  the  Weft  ward  of  Venice ,  where 
People  take  Water  to  go  to  that  City. 

The  fecond  Province  I  propofed  toDefcribe, 
was  the  Paduan ,  antiently  inhabited  by  the 
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Veneti ,  being  bounded  by  the  Trevifan  on  the  Venice. 
North  ;  by  the  Dogado  or  Dutchy  of  Venice  to- 
wards  the  Eaft;  by  the  V olefin  on  the  South  ; 
and  by  the  Vicentin  towards  the  Weft  ,•  being 
about  thirty-five  Miles  in  Length,  and  thirty 
in  Breadth.  This  Country,  on  account  of  its 
Fertility  and  delightful  Situation,  has  obtain’d 
the  Name  of  the  Garden  of  Italy ,  and  the 
Terreftrial  Paradife.  Its  Chief  Towns  are, 

1.  Padua.  2.  Abano.  3.  Arqua.  4.  Mont-  Chief 
felice.  5.  Efle.  6.  Anguilura.  7.  Camfo  St.  ^£°wnSs 
Pietro.  And,  8.  Citadella • 

The  City  of  Padua  olim  Patavium,  ftands  in  padue 
a  pleafant  Plain, .  water’d  by  the  Rivers  Brent  City, 
and  Bachilio ,  about  two  and  twenty  Miles  to 
the  Weftward  of  Venice  :  The  Form  almoft 
circular,  and  about  feven  Miles  in  Circum¬ 
ference,  held  to  be  a  Town  of  great  Antiqui¬ 
ty,  and  according  to  Tradition,  built  above 
four  hundred  Years  before  the  City  of  Rome  ;  it 
has  been  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  Cities  of 
Italy ,  but  at  prefent  half  the  Ground  within  the 
Walls  is  not  built  upon,  and  great  part  of  the 
Houfes  that  are  left  are  uninhabited,  tho’  the 
Walls,  ’tis  true,  take  up  the  fame  Ground  they 
did  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  when,  as  their 
Hiftorians  relate,  this  City  was  able  to  raife 
an  hundred  thoufand  Men  j  at  this  Day  all 
the  Souls  in  the  place  fcarce  amount  to  thirty 
thoufand.  The  Air  is  good,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  every  thing,  and  the  falling  Palaces 
are  fufHcient  Indications  of  its  Antient  Gran¬ 
deur.  What  does  Dr.  Burnet  and  other  Tra¬ 
vellers  mean  therefore  in  crying  up  the  mild 
and  happy  Government  of  the  Venetians, 
when  under  all  the  natural  Advantages  ima¬ 
ginable,  the  People  fubjedt  to  them  are  reduc’d, 
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Venice,  to  the  extremeft  Poverty,  and  the  fineft  Cities 
in  their  Territories  are  fallen  to  decay,  du¬ 
ring  a  long  uninterrupted  Peace,  when  no  ge¬ 
neral  Calamity,  either  War,  Plague,  or  Fa¬ 
mine  has  afflicted  them  for  many  Years  ? 
Thefe  Writers  do  to  a  Man  lament  the  Mife- 
ries  of  thefe  unhappy  People,  and  yet  are 
perpetually  commending  the  Wifdom  and 
Lenity  of  the  Adminiftration  they  live  under, 
which  to  me  leems  a  manifeft  Contradiction  ; 
nor  can  I  aflign  any  other  Reafon  for  it,  but 
that  having  laid  it  down  as  an  inconteftible 
Maxim,  that  a  Republican  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  is  much  the  happieft,  and  moft  beneficial 
to  Mankind  ;  and  the  Venetian  being  a  Re- 
publick,  if  they  fiiould  acknowledge  the  Ty- 
rany  and  Oppreffion  of  that  State,  it  would 
bear  hard  upon  their  favourite  Maxim,  and 
induce  People  to  have  better  Thoughts  of 
Monarchy;  for  they  themfclves  can’t  but  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  at  Turin ,  at  Milan ,  and  even 
at  Rome  it  felf,  where  the  Government  is  Mo¬ 
narchical,  there  is  a  much  greater  appearance 
of  Wealth  and  Profpeiity.  But  to  be  a  little 
more  particular  in  the  Description  of  Padua , 
the  Streets  are  narrow,  and  the  Buildings 
being  lofty,  the  lower  Rooms  are  confequently 
dark  ;  a  double  Piazza  runs  along  moft  of  the 
Streets,  and  there  are  abundance  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  Palaces,  inhabited  by  a  numerous,  but 
half  ruin’d,  Nobility  ;  occafion’d,  ’tis  faid,  in 
a  great  meafure  by  purfuing  their  Revenge 
againft  each  other  from  Generation  to  Gene¬ 
ration  ;  for  as  there  are  continual  Quarrels 
and  FaCfions  amongft  them,  and  Sometimes 
Perfons  kill’d  in  thefe  unnatural  Difputes,! 
the  Government  puniflies  thofe  who  were 
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concern’d  in  them  with  the  Confifcation  of  Venice, 
part  of  their  Eftates,  railing  thereby  confider-  L/'Y'NJ 
able  Sums,  while  they  impoverifli  their  un¬ 
happy  Snbjeds,  without  endeavouring  to  fup- 
prefs  thefe  Feuds  entirely,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  Profit  which  arifes  from  them  to  the 
State,  as  becaufe  they  are  lefs  apprehenfive  of 
a  Revolt  while  the  Nobility  of  the  conquer’d 
Provinces  remain  at  Variance.  But  how  wife 
foever  this  Condud  may  feem  in  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  it  is  furely  very  barbarous  ;  nor  am  I 
perfedly  convinc’d  of  the  Wifdom  of  it,  fince 
thefe  Deftrudions  have  occafion’d  many  of  the 
trading  and  moft  wealthy  Inhabitants  to  leave 
the  place.  For  the  like  Reafons,  ’tis  faid, 
the  Venetians  encourage  the  Scholars  of  the 
Univerfity  to  infult  and  abufe  the  Townfmen 
here,  and  even  to  murder  them  in  Gentlemen, 
in  the  Night  time.  Thefe  young  the  Streets 
to  fhew  they  are  Superior  to  all  Laws  and 
Magiftrates,  arm  themfelves  every  Evening, 
attacking  thofe  they  meet  with  in  the  Streets, 
wounding  fome,  and  killing  others ;  and  ldme- 
times  when  two  Parties  of  them  have  met, 
they  have  fir’d  at  each  other  from  Piazza  to 
Piazza,  till  many  of  them  have  loft  their 
Lives  ;  and  the  Univerfity  has  in  a  manner 
loft  its  Reputation  by  thefe  Diforders,  for  of 
.ten  Colleges  that  it  confifted  of,  there  is  not 
now  above  one  left,  the  other  nine  being  ap¬ 
propriated  to  other  Ufes,  which  has  had  this 
one  good  effed  however,  that  the  Streets  are 
not  fo  dangerous  in  an  Evening  as  they  were 
.formerly  :  The  Qjii  va  li,  or  Who  goes  there  ? 
in  which  Words  they  us’d  to  challenge  the 
Townfmen,  is  very  little  dreaded  at  prefent* 
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Venice.  The  Manufafture  of  Cloth  here  brought  in 
a  great  Revenue  to  the  State  formerly,  and  is 
not  inconfiderable  at  this  time  ;  but  the  Eng- 
lifh  finding  means  to  furnilh  the  Quality  of 
Venice  with  better  Cloth  clandeftinely,  few  of 
the  Nobility  wear  any  thing  elfe,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Magiftrate  of  the  Pomps  is  ob¬ 
lig’d  by  his  Office  to  fee  that  no  Body  wears 
the  Goth  of  a  Foreign  Country.  The  Fields 
about  Padua  afford  the  beft  Corn  in  Italy ,  and 
the  neighbouring  Hills  the  befl  Oil  and  Wine, 
with  a  vail  variety  of  delicious  Fruits  ;  the  Air 
and  Water,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  is  equally 
good,  and  yet  all  this  Affluence  can  not  ren- 
her  the  People  happy:  They  are  dill  mifera- 
ble,  thro’  the  Tyrany  of  the  Government, 
which  is  here  adminiftred  by  a  Podefia  and 
CaPitaneo ,  the  former  having  the  Civil,  and  the 
other  the  Military  Power  committed  to  him. 
The  Biffiop  has  the  Ecclefiaflical  Government, 
who  is  Suffragan  to  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia . 

The  Publick  Buildings  beft  worth  feeing  at 
Padua  are,  i.  The  Town-Hall,  where  their 
Courts  of  Juftice  are  held,  the  Dimenfions 
whereof  are  faid  to  be  equal  to  thofe  of  We  fir 
minfter *  Hall,  but  with  this  Advantage,  that 
the  Roof  is  finely  painted  with  Aftronomical 
Figures  r  In  it  are  feveral  magnificent  Tombsa 
and  among  them  one  ere&ed  to  the  Memory 
of  the  celebrated  Livy  the  Hiftorian,  who 
was  a  Native  of  this  place  ;  but  whether  he 
was  buried  in  this  City  is  very  uncertain,  all 
the  Evidence  they  have  for  it,  is  an  old  Lea¬ 
den  Coffin  which  was  dug  up  in  the  Year  14 1  J»j 
without  any  Infcription  on  it,  the  People  were 
pleas’d  to  think  it  the  Remains  of  Livy ,  and  in 
Honour  to  him  built  the  above  mention  d 
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Tomb.  There  is  another  Monument  in  this  Venice, 
Hall  taken  notice  of  by  Travellers,  as  equally  t./’VNJ 
worth  Obfervation,  and  that  is  the  Tomb  of 
the  Marchionefs  of  Obiz,z,iy  efteem’d  a  fecond 
Lucretia.  It  feems  a  Gentleman  of  Padua  be¬ 
ing  paffionately  in  Love  with  her,  found 
means  to  get  into  her  Chamber  when  fire  was 
a»Bed,  and  the  Marquis  her  Husband  abfent, 
and  having,  as  5tis  prefum’d,  firft  try’d  what 
Courtfhip  would  do  before  he  proceeded  to 
Ads  of  Violence,  at  length  enraged  at  her 
refufal  to  comply,  ftabb’d  the  young  Lady  to 
the  Heart.  When  fhe  was  firft  furpriz’d  by 
the  Murderer,  her  only  Son  of  about  five 
Years  old  was  in  Bed  with  her,  but  the  Child 
was  afterwards  found  in  an  adjoining  Cham¬ 
ber,  whither  ’tis  fuppos’d  he  carry ’d  him  be¬ 
fore  he  perpetrated  this  piece  of  Villany. 

The  Lady  being  found  dead,  the  Gentleman 
was  apprehended  ,•  it  being  known  that  he 
had  an  Inclination  for  her,  and  one  of  the 
Buttons  of  his  Sleeve  found  in  the  Bed,  the 
Marchoinefs’s  young  Son  alfo  confirm’d  his 
having  been  in  the  Room  with  his  Mother  : 
upon  which  ftrong  Prefumptions,  he  was  put  to 
the  Torture  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
ftill  he  perfifted  to  deny  the  Fad ;  and  afcer  1 5 
Years  Imprifonment  his  Friends  procur’d  his 
Liberty,  but  it  was  not  many  Months  afcer  that 
the  young  Marquis  (the  Child  who  was  in  the 
Room  when  the  Murderer  furpriz’d  his  Mo¬ 
ther)  (hot  him  through  the  Head  with  a 
Pifcol,  and  then  went  into  the  Emperor’s  Ser¬ 
vice,  where  he  continued  fo  lately  as  the 
Year  1712. 

The  Church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  (or  ra¬ 
ther  of  Lisbon,  tor  he  was  a  Francifcaa  Monk 
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Venice,  of  that  City)  is  a  very  large  Strudure,  adorn'd 
with  feveral  fine  pieces  of  Painting  and  Sculp¬ 
ture,  and  many  beautiful  Monuments.  The 
painting  in  Frefco  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Fxlix  is 
inimitable,  done  by  the  famous  Giotto,  who 
excell’d  in  that  kind  of  Work.  But  what  is 
moft  remarkable  in  this  Church,  is  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Anthony ,  the  Protector  of  Padua,  whom 
by  way  of  Eminence  they  ftile  II  Santo .  His 
Body  lies  under  the  Altar,  which  is  exceeding 
rich,  and  the  whole  Chapel  is  lin’d  with  Bafs 
Reliefs  of  white  Marble,  reprefenting  the 
principal  Miracles  of  St.  Anthony  ;  and  nine 
and  thirty  large  Silver-Lamps  burn  Night  and 
Hay  round  the  Altar.  There  are  abundance 
of  Infcriptions  and  Pidures  hung  up  by  his 
Votaries  in  the  Church,  his  Aid  being  more 
implor’d  in  Lombardy  than  that  of  any  other 
Saint  in  their  Diftrefles,  and  if  they  happen 
to  efcape  the  Evil  they  dreaded,  they  hang 
up  fome  Infcription  or  Picture  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  Deliverance,  effeeming  it  to  be  mi¬ 
raculous.  Thus  the  Beauty  of  fome  Popifh 
Churches  is  fpoil’d,  the  Walls  being  hung 
with  wretched  daubings  and  impertinent  In¬ 
fcriptions,  or  with  Legs  and  Arms  of  Wax, 
&c.  refembling  the  part  affeded  and  offer’d  to 
the  Saint.  Among  the  Stories  we  find  in  Bafs 
Relief  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Anthony ,  the  moft 
remarkable  is  his  preaching  to  an  Aflembly 
of  Fifties,  which  he  had  drawn  together  to¬ 
wards  the  Sea-Shoar  to  hear  him,  which  is  a 
very  edifying  Difcourfe,  but  a  little  too  long 
to  be  incerted  in  this  place  ,•  I  fliall  only  ob- 
lerve,  that  at  the  Conclufion  of  it  the  grateful 
Fifh,  as  if  they  had  been  endu’d  with  Reafon, 
bow’d  their  Heads  with  the  moft  profound 
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Humility  and  Devotion,  feeming  to  approve  Venice.' 
the  Sermon  ;  which  Miracle  occafion’d  the 
Converfion  of  many  obftinate  Hereticks,  that 
nothing  could  prevail  on  before  :  whereupon 
the  Saint  gave  his  Benediction  to  the  Fifh  and 
difmifs’d  them-  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
Sermon  that  was  preach’d  by  one  of  our  Se- 
daries  to  a  Flock  of  Sheep,  for  which  he  ap~ 
prehended  he  had  a  fufficient  Warrant  from 
that  Command  of  our  Saviour's,  requiring  his 
Difciples  to  preach  to  every  Creature. 

The  Church  of  St.  'JuJlina,  defign’d  by  the 
celebrated  Palladio,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Ad- 
dtfon,  the  handfomeft,  the  moft  luminous,  and 
difincumbred  Building  on  the  infide,  that  is 
to  be  met  with,  and  efteem’d  by  Artifts  one 
of  the  fined:  pieces  of  Architecture  in  Italy: 

The  long  Nef  conlifis  of  a  row  of  five  Cupo¬ 
la’s,  the  crofs  one  has  on  each  fide  a  Angle 
Cupola,  deeper  and  broader  than  the  others. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Sr.  Juftina,  which  hangs 
over  the  Altar,  was  done  by  the  famous  Paul 
Veronefe ,  and  is  an  exquifite  piece  of  Work- 
manfhip  ;  and  there  are  befides,  twenty-four 
other  fine  Marble  Altars  ;  but  they  will  not 
fuffer  any  Monuments  to  be  ereded  here, 
which  might  fpoil  the  Beauty  of  the  whole. 

The  Baflo  Relievo  in  the  Choir  is  admirable, 
reprefenting  the  Propheciesin  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  relating  to  our  Saviour,  with  their  Ac- 
complifhment  in  the  New.  The  Monaftery 
to  which  this  Church  belongs  is  one  of  the 
fined;  in  Italy ,  where  they  pretend  to  have  an 
Image  of  the  Virgin  which  flew  from  Conflaa- 
tmople  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  The 
XJniverflty,  to  which  Phyficians  chiefly  refort, 
fs  very  much  upon  the  decline,  as  has  been 
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obferv’d  already.  Here  are  two  Societies  of 
Virtuofi,  as  in  other  Italian  Cities,  who  em¬ 
ploy  themfelves  in  the  Improvement  of  their 
Language,  and  other  ingenious  Studies.  There 
are  the  Ruins  of  an  Amphitheatre  here,  which 
appears  to  have  been  larger  than  that  of  Verona: 
And  it  would  be  efteem’d  an  unpardonable 
Fault  by  fome,  if  I  fhould  conclude  the  De- 
fcription  of  Padua ,  without  taking  notice  of 
the  Tradition,  that  this  City  was  founded  by 
Antenor  and  a  Colony  of  his  Trojans. 

Abano y  is  a  Village  about  five  Miles 
South-Weft  of  Padua ,  famous  for  its  hot  and 
Medicinal  Waters,  which  are  fo  hot  that  the 
Natives  fcald  their  Hogs  in  them.  They  are 
full  of  white  Salt,  which  coagulates  upon  the 
Surface,  and  are  us’d  for  bathing  as  well  as 
drinking. 

Efte  is  an  antient  Town,  at  the  Foot  of 
the  Mountains,  about  twelve  Miles  South  of 
Padua ,  from  whence  the  Family  of  If  Efte , 
now  Dukes  of  Modena ,  take  their  Name.  The 
reft  of  the  Towns  in  the  Paduan  do  not  re¬ 
quire  a  particular  Defcription. 

The  Poleftn  de  Rovigo  is  bounded  by  the  Pa¬ 
duan  on  the  North,  the  Dogado  of  Venice  on 
the  Eaft,  the  Dutchy  of  Ferrara  on  the  South, 
and  the  Veronefe  on  the  Weft  ;  and  is  about  fif¬ 
ty  Miles  in  Length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and 
twenty  in  Breadth  from  North  to  South  ;  a 
Country  fruitful  in  Corn  and  Pafture,  and  wa¬ 
ter’d  by  the  Rivers  Po ,  Adige  and  Adigefto  ; 
the  chief  Towns  whereof  are  Rovigo  and 
Adria. 

Rovigo  is  a  well  built  little  Town,  fituated 
on  the  Adigefto^  twenty  Miles  to  the  South¬ 
ward  of  Padm t  the  Reiidence  of  the  Bifhop  of 
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'Adria ;  but  not  confiderable,  as  I  can  learn,  Venice, 
on  any  other  account. 

Adria ,  or  Hadria ,  twelve  Miles  to  the  Eaft-  . 
ward  of  Rovigo,  and  as  much  to  the  Weftward  A 
of  the  Gulph  of  Venice ,  once  a  famous  City, 
and  a  Colony  of  the  Tufcans,  and  gave  Name, 
as  ’tis  (aid,  to  the  Adriatick  Sea ,  being  a  com¬ 
modious  Harbour  when  Pliny  wrote,  but  now 
a  miferable  Village,  almoft  under  Water,  and 
inhabited  only  by  Filhermen. 

The  Veronefe  is  bounded  by  the  Trentin  on  The 
the  North,  by  the  Paduan  and  Vicentin  towards  Veronefe. 
the  Eaft,  by  the  Mantuan  on  the  South,  and 
by  the  Brefcian  on  the  Weft ;  being  about  forty 
Miles  in  Length  from  North  to  South,  and 
thirty  in  Breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft.  It  is 
well  water’d  by  the  Adige  and  the  Lake  de 
Garda,  which  fupply  them  with  excellent  Fifti, 
and  the  Country  abounds  in  Corn,  Wine,  Oil, 

Silk,  Wool  and  Cattle,  and  they  have  fome 
Quarries  of  Marble,  with  an  agreeable  variety 
of  Hills  and  Valleys,  Plains  and  Enclofures. 

The  Air  is  healthful,  but  the  Neighbourhood 
of  the  Mountains  renders  it  very  fharp  in  the 
Winter.  The  chief  Towns  are,  1.  Verona. 

2.  Pefcbiera.  And,  3.  Garda. 

Verona,  the  Capital  City,  is  pleafantly  fitu-  Vmv.m 
ated,  partly  on  a  Hill  and  partly  in  a  Plain, 
on  the  River  Adige ,  which  divides  it  in  two 
parts,  being  fifty  Miles  to  the  Weftward  of 
Padua ,  and  twenty-five  to  the  Northward  of 
Mantua.  It  is  fortified  after  the  modern  way, 
and  defended  by  three  Forts,  two  upon  the 
Hill,  and  one  by  the  River-fide;  and  is  about 
fix  Miles  in  Circumference,  befides  the  Sub¬ 
urbs,  which  are  very  large.  Both  parts  of 
the  Town  have  a  Communication  by  four 
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Venice.  Stone  Bridges  over  the  Adige,  one  of  which  is 
much  admir’d  for  its  Beauty.  There  are  fe- 
veral  noble  Palaces,  publick  Buildings  and 
Antiquities  which  well  deferve  a  Traveller’s 
Attention  here;  but  the  generality  of  the  Hou- 
fes  are  low,  the  Streets  feme  of  them  unpav’d, 
and  not  very  cleanly  ;  neither  is  the  Town 
rich  or  populous,  having  but  an  indifferent 
Trade.  The  Cathedral  has  little  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  unlefs  the  Tomb  of  Pope  Lucim  III. 
whofe  Epitaph  is  no  more  than  this.  Off  a 
Luc'u  III.  Roma  pulfm  Invidia.  For  it  feems 
he  was  driven  from  Rome ,  and  dy’d  here  in 
the  Year  1185.  There  are  however  feveral 
magnificent  Churches  in  the  place,  Travellers 
acquaint  us,  but  have  not  taken  the  pains  to 
deferibe  them  ;  particularly  that  famous  piece 
of  Antiquity,  the  Amphitheatre,  feems  to 
have  ingrofs’d  their  whole  Attention,  ail  the 
The  Am-  Seats  whereof  are  ftitl  entire,  but  the  high 
phithe-  Wall  and  Corridors  that  went  round  it,  are 
«re.  almoft  ruin’d,  and  the  Area  is  quite  fill’d,  up 
to  the  lower  Seat,  which  was  formerly  deep 
enough  to  let  the  Spectators  fee  in  Safety  the 
Combats  of  the  wild  Beads  and  Gladiators. 
There  are  in  all, four  and  forty  Benches,  in 
the  higheff  round  of  which,  Mijjon  fays,  he 
counted  five  hundred  and  thirty  of  his  Paces, 
and  in  the  lowed:  two  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and 
it  is  generally  agreed,  that  they  would  hold 
about  four  and  twenty  thoufand  Spectators. 
The  longed  Diameter  of  the  Area,  or  Arena, 
as  ’tis  call’d,  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
French  Feet,  and  the  Breadth  or  fhoteft  Dia¬ 
meter,  an  hundred  and  thirty-fix  Feet  eight 
Inches.  Every  Step  or  Seat  is  near  a  Foot 
and  half  high,  and  about  twenty-fix  Inches 
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The  Amphitheatre  of  Verona, 


A  The  Altar  in  the  middle 
B  The  Arena,  or  Area 
C  The  D.ns  of  rhe  Wild  Beafts 
D  The  Wall  about  the  Arena  13  or  14  Foot  high, 
call’d  the  Podium ,  behind  which  was  the  firft 
Row  of  Seats 

E  The  Suggeflnm  Imperatcrti ,  or  the  Imperial  Throne 
F  F  The  lower  Seats  of  the  Senators  and  Veftal 
Virgins 

G  The  middle  Seats  for  the  Roman  Knights 
H  The  Seats  of  the  Common  People,  both  Men 
and  Women 

I  The  Vomit  or  ia,  or  fquare  Doors  thro’  which  they 
enter’d,  being  eighteen  in  a  Row,  to  each  of 
which  there  was  a  particular  Stair-Cafe 
L  The  Rows  of  Arches  built  to  fupport  the 
Seats,  &c. 

M  The  Canaculum,  or  upper  Gallery,  whither  they; 

us’d  to  retire  and  refrefh  themfelves 
N  The  Holes  left  in  the  Wall  to  fatten  Matts  or 
Poles,  to  which  were  tied  Sails  and  Curtains 
to  keep  off  the  Sun 
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broad,  of  the  fame  Meafure ;  tho’  Dr.  Burnet, 
after  his  carelefs  and  curfory  way  of  examining 
and  recording  things,  makes  every  Seat  an 
Englifti  Foot  and  half  in  Breadth,  and  juft  as 
much  in  Height,  of  which  he  pretends  to  have 
been  an  Eye-Witnefs,  as  he  was  no  doubt  of 
many  Fads  in  his  pofthumous  Hiftory,  which 
are  equally  .true.  Dr ^Brown  obferves,  that 
when  this  Fabrick  was  entire,  the  out-fide 
was  no  lefs  fplendid  than  the  in-fide,  being  all 
of  Marble  an  hundred  and  twenty  Feet  high, 
and  confifted  of  three  rows  of  Pillars  and 
Arches,  one  above  another,  which  open'd  into 
fpacious  Walks  and  Portico’s  within,  quite 
round  the  Building ;  and  above  thefe  three 
rows  of  Arches  there  was  a  handfom  Wall, 
with  Windows  over  each  Arch,  and  Pilafters 
over  every  Pillar  beneath  :  that  each  Row 
confifted  of  feventy-two  Arches,  and  as  many 
Pillars  of  a  great  Height,  the  upper  row  fup- 
po^d  to  be  adorn’d  with  Statues. 

Thefe  magnificent  Strudures  were  rais’d  by 
the  Romans  for  the  Diverfion  of  the  People, 
who  were  here  entertain’d  with  Combats,  ei¬ 
ther  between  Men  and  Men,  Men  and  Beafts, 
or  Beafts  and  Beafts.  Thofe  between  Beafts 
andBeafts  are  ftill  continu’d  by  the  Gentlemen 
of  Verona  in  this  Amphitheatre;  but  thefe  Sports 
were  purfu’d  with  much  more  zeal  by  the  an- 
tient  Romans,  who  procur’d  favage  Creatures 
from  all  parts  of  the  known  World  to  fight  in 
thefe  places.  T he  Engagements  between  Men 
and  Men  were  ufually  perform’d  by  Slaves, 
Prifoners,  or  condem’d  Criminals,  tho’  Perfons 
of  Condition  would  fometimes  enter  the  Lifts. 
The  Combats  between  Men  and  Men  were  of 
various  kinds,  fometimes  they  fought  on 
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Venice.  Horfeback,  fometimes  in  Chariots,  and  fome» 
times  in  Boats,  when  either  the  Area  was 
fill’d  with  Water,  or  a  Building  was  provided 
for  that  purpofe,  call’d  Nmmachia.  The  Na¬ 
val  Engagement  exhibited  by  the  Emperor 
Claudim  on  the  Lake  Fucinm  is  famous  in  Hi- 
{lory,  where  both  Fleets  faiuted  the  Emperor 
with  an  Ave  Cafar ,  Morituri  te  [alutant :  But 
the  moft  ufual  Fights  in  the  Amphitheatres, 
were  between  the  Gladiators  on  Foot,  and 
thefe  of  various  kinds,  as,  i.  The  Retiarii, 
who  fought  with  a  Trident  in  one  Hand  and 
a  Net  in  the  other,  endeavouring  to  enfnare 
their  Enemies:  if  they  fail’d  in  the  Attempt, 
they  retreated  fuddenly  till  they  could  recover 
themfelves  and  renew  the  Engagement.  Thefe 
Gladiators  fighting  without  any  other  Armour 
than  a  ftiort  Coat  of  Mail,  and  bare-fac’d,  the 
People  were  much  delighted  in  obferving  the 
ConVulfions  in  their  Limbs,  and  the  Alteration 
of  their  Colour  and  Features  in  their  dying 
Agonies.  Thefe  Retiarii ,  who  acknowledg’d 
Neptune  for  their  Patron,  ufually  engag’d  the 
Secutores,  who  were  Followers  of  Vulcan,  and 
guarded  themfelves  with  a  Shield,  which 
they  carried  high  to  defend  their  Heads  againft 
the  Enemies  Nets,  and  were  arm’d  alfo  with 
a  Spear  and  a  long  Sword.  Five  Retiarii  ha~ 
ving  thrown  down  their  Arms,  and  yielded  to 
as  many  Secutores,  the  Emperor  Caligula  com- 
manded  the  Secutores  to  kill  them,  which  they 
did  to  the  laft  Man,  who  out  of  Defpair  ta¬ 
king  up  his  Tridenr,  kill’d  all  the  five  Secutores. 
A  third  fort  of  Gladiators  were  the  7 braces, 
who  were  arm’d  with  a  little  Thracian  Shield, 
and  a  flrong  broad  Sword,  bending  back  like  j 
a  Turkifh  Cymetar.  Another  fort  were 
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the  MyrmiUones ,  who  fought  after  the  manner  Venice, 
of  the  Gauls,  covering  themfllves  with  an  t/V>J 
oval  Shield,  and  arm’d  with  a  Helmet  with  a 
Fifh  for  their  Creff,  and  pointed  Swords,  with 
which  they  pufh’d  the  Enemy  with  great  Adi- 
vity.  Thefe  frequently  engag'd  the  7 braces, 
and  fometimes  the  Retiarii,  who  cotnirg  up 
to  them  with  their  Nets,  would  ling,  Non  te 
peto,  Pifcem  peto3  quid  mefugis  Guile.  Another 
fore  of  Gladiators  were  the  Samnites ,  arm’d 
with  Shields  flat  and  broad,  a  Breaft-plate,  a 
Helmet  with  a  Feather  on  the  Crefl,  and  a 
Boot  on  their  left  Leg,  with  offenfive  Arms,  as 
deferib’d  by  Livy.  The  Dimacheri  fought 
with  two  Swords,  and  the  Laquearii  with 
Sword  and  Halter.  The  Meridiani  were  de- 
fperate  Fellows,  who  coming  in  about  Noon 
when  the  Spe&ators  were  difmifs’d,  fought 
without  any  Order,  Art,  or  Armour.  Nor 
were  the  fair  Sex  exempted  from  thefe  rough 
Encounters  :  they  made  choice  of  the  hand- 
fomeft  young  Women  they  could  find,  who 
were  taught  to  fight  by  the  Gladiators ;  and 
when  one  of  thefe  Girls  fought  in  the  Arena, 
with  her  Golden  Shield  and  Plume  of  Feathers 
in  her  Creft,  the  Emperor  himfelf  would  fome¬ 
times  cry  out.  Well  plaid  fair  Lady.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Domitian  made  the  Gladiators  fight  in 
the  Night-time,  and  would  command  even 
his  Dwarfs  to  engage  each  other.  Thus  far 
from  Dr.  Brown.  And  I  am  fo  far  from  beg¬ 
ging  the  Reader’s  Pardon  for  this  Digreffion 
on  Amphitheatres,  if  it  be  one,  that  I  am  of 
opinion  he  will  be  infinitely  pleas'd  with  the 
Relation,  as  I  was  when  I  met  with  it,  and 
intend  with  this  Volume  to  give  the  Plan  of 
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an  Amphitheatre,  and  deferibe  every  particu¬ 
lar  part  of  it.  .  ,  _  .  £ 

There  is  hill  at  Verona  alio  the  Remains  o». 
a  Triumphal  Arch,  which  was  ere&ed  in 
Honour  of  MaritHy  on  his  Victory  over  the 
Cimbrij  in  the  Territories  of  Verona ,  and  the 
Ruins  of  a  magnificent  Temple  dedicated  to 
j Hipiter,  with  abundance  of  other  valuable 
Antiquities  :  But  nothing  Teems  to  be  more 
admir'd  than  the  Cabinet  of  the  Count  de  Mof~ 
cardoy  confiding  of  a  Gallery  and  fix  other 
Rooms,  all  fill’d  with  Antiquities,  and  the 
greateft  Curiofities  in  Art  and  Nature  ;  as  Pa¬ 
gan  Idols,  Inftruments  and  Utenfils  for  their 
Sacrifices,  Sepulchral  Urns,  Buds,  Lamps, 
Infcriptions,  the  Barks  of  feveral  Trees  which 
the  Antients  us’d  to  write  on  before  Paper 
came  up,  two  Trees  of  black  Coral,  Pearls, 
Amerinds,  Saphires,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  precious  Stones ;  Foffils,  Plants,  Fruits, 
Minerals,  and  mondrous  Productions,  with 
pumberlefs  Medals,  and  antient  Coins  :  here 
is  alfo  a  vad  Collection  of  the  fined  Paintings 


by  the  bed  Hands. 

Verona  underwent  the  Fate  of  the  red  of  the 
Cities  of  Italy  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  having  been  taken  by  the  Goths  and 
Lombards.  It  afterwards  fell  under  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  the  Emperors  of  the  Wed,  and  fince 
that  was  fubjedt  to  the  Family  of  the  Scaligerss 
feveral  Tombs  of  thefe  Princes  being  dill  to 
be  feen  here.  The  Venetians  made  themfelves 
Maders  of  it  about  the  Year  1403,  but  ’twas 
taken  from  them  by  the  Imperialids  in  3509, 
The  Venetians  recover’d  it  again  in  i$i6, 
$nd  have  ever  fince  kept  the  Poffeflion  <pt  it, 
governing  it  by  a  |?odefta  and  Capitaneo,  af- 
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lifted  by  three  Councils,  and  other  fubordi-  Venice.1 
nate  Magiftrates ;  and  in  Ecclefiaftical  Affairs  LAN 
is  is  fubjeft  to  the  Bifhop,  who  is  Suffragan  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia.  Befides  Pliny  the 
Hiftorian,  already  mention’d,  the  Poet  Catuh 
Im,  and  Pliny  the  Naturalift,  were  born  here ; 
as  were  Cornelim  Nepos ,  and  Vitruvius  the  fa¬ 
mous  Architect. 

2.  Pefchiera ,  olim  Pifcaria,  and  Ardelica,  a  Pefchierf4 
little  fortified  Town,  fituate  on  a  little  Ifland 
form’d  by  the  River  Menwy  which  flows  out 

of  the  Lake  de  Garda,  and  is  about  fourteen 
Miles  North  of  Verona ,  taken  from  the  Duke 
of  Mantua  by  the  Venetians  about  the  Year 
2441. 

3.  Garda ,  a  fmall  City,  lying  on  the  Eafl  Gard&,. 
fide  of  the  Lake  de  Garda ,  fifteen  Miles  to  the 
Eaftward  of  Verona.  The  neighbouring  Lake 

is  as  rough  as  the  Sea  it  felf  when  a  Storm  hap¬ 
pens  upon  it,  which  is  very  frequently,  occa¬ 
sion'd  by  the  Guffs  which  come  from  the  ad¬ 
joining  Mountains. 

The  next  Province  I  am  to  deferibe  is  the  Brefrfa  ^ 
Brefcian ,  bounded  by  the  Country  of  the  Gri-  Provinc^ 
fons  towards  the  North,  by  the  Veronefe  on  the 
Eaft,  by  the  Cremonefe  on  the  South,  and  by 
the  Bergamafco  on  the  Weft  ;  extending  about 
fixty  Miles  in  Length  from  North  to  South, 
and  thirty  in  Breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft.  The 
Country  has  plenty  of  Corn,  Wine  and  Oil, 
but  is  moft  remarkable  for  its  Iron  Mines  and 
>  Works,  its  Plantations  of  Flax  and  Linnen 
!  Manufacture.  It  extends  to  the  fides  of  the 
.(  Alps,  and  confifts  of  Hills  and  Valleys,  not 
being  fo  level  as  the  reft  of  Lombardy,  The 
chief  Towns  are,  1.  Brefcia.  2.  Defenz,ano.  ^owns, 

•  2*  Salo,  4,  Guagnam.  5.  Idro.  Sabio. 
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Venice.  7.  Tavernola.  8.  Gar  done.  9.  Jfco.  10.  Pa* 
!u/bY“V  lazuolo.  11.  Chi  art.  12.  Pontevico.  13.  Me- 
nerb'o.  And,  14.  Calcinato. 

The  City  of  Brefcia,  or  Brixia ,  i.s  fituuted 
in  a  Plain  at  the  Foot  of  a  Mountain,  on  the 
Rivers  Mela  and  Garzo,  whofe  Bra.  .dies  run 
thro’  mod  of  the  Streets,  being  abo  rt  thirty 
Miles  to  the  Weftward  of  Verona ,  anu  thirty- 
five  North- Weft  of  Mantua .  It  is  a  pop  lous 
trading  Town,  defended  by  a  Wall  and  ocher 
Fortifications,  three  Miles  in  Circumference  ; 
and  has  alfo  a  Citadel  built  upon  a  Rock, 
which  commands  it.  The  Streets  are  neat, 
the  Buildings  good,  and  amongft  them  feveral 
beautiful  Palaces  and  Churches.  Their  Trade 
confifts  in  Linnen,  Cheefe  and  Iron  Work,  par¬ 
ticularly  Swords  and  Fire-Arms,  which  em¬ 
ploy  abundance  of  Armourers,  held  to  be  the 
beft  Artifts  in  Italy.  It  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop, 
Suffragan  to  Milan ,  who  has  the  Title  of  Duke, 
Marquifs  and  Vifcount.  The  Women  have 
more  Liberty  here  than  in  the  neighbouring 
Cities,  appearing  frequently  in  the  Streets  and 
Shops.  The  People  of  this  Town  and  Pro¬ 
vince  ate  better  us’d  by-the  Venetians  than 
the  reft  of  their  Subje&s ;  for  having  been  once 
a  part  of  the  Milanefe,  and  a  Ftontier  Pro¬ 
vince,  they  might  think  of  returning  to  their 
old  Mafter.s  if  they  were  hardly  dealt  with. 
The  Governor  here  is  both  Podefta  and  Cap¬ 
tain-General,  but  in  other  Venetian  Cities  the 
Civil  and  Military  Power  is  ufually  lodg’d  in 
different  Hands. 

2  The  If co,  fituate  on  a  Lake  to  which  it 
communicates  its  Name,  a  confiderable  Town 
of  great  An  iquity  :  the  neighbouring  Lake  is 
about  fifteen  Miles  in  Length  and  three  in 

Breadth*, 


Ifci, 


Breadth,  the  River  Oglio  running  thro5  it.  The  Venice; 
reft  of  the  Towns  of  this  Province  do  not  me-  l/’VVJ 
rit  a  particular  Defcription. 

The  Bergamafco  is  bounded  by  the  Territo-  _  r 
ries  of  the  Grifons  on  the  North,  by  the  Brefci -  er&ma'c9 
an  on  the  Eaft,  and  by  Cremafco  and  the  Milanois 
on  the  Southland  Weft ;  being  about  forty-five 
Miles  in  Length  from  North  to  South,  and 
thirty  lin  Breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft.  It  is 
for  the  moft  part  a  Mountainous  Rocky  Coun¬ 
try,  but  lying  on  the  South  fide  of  the  Alps 
moderately  warm,  and  being  water’d  with  a 
multitude  of  little  Rivulets  which  fall  from 
thence,  the  Country  is  fruitful  in  many  places. 

The  chief  Towns  are,  i.  Bergamo.  2.  Calep- 
pio .  And,  3.  Clufon. 

Bergamo  is  a  large  City,  ftrongly  fituated 
on  a  Hill,  and  defended  by  a  Caftle,  lying  30  city?** 
Miles  to  the  Weftward  of  Brefcia ,  and  as  ma¬ 
ny  to  the  Northward  of  Milan ,  and  is  the  See 
of  a  Bifhop  Suffragan  to  Milan.  The  Town 
is  populous  and  a  place  of  good  Trade,  the 
Merchants  of  Germany ,  Switzerland  and  Italy  s 
reforting  hither  to  their  annual  Fair  with  the 
Product  of  their  feveral  Countries.  The  Na¬ 
tives  are  the  moft  clownifb  in  the  Venetian 
Dominions,  and  their  Dialed  the  worft  ;  but 
frequently  make  clever  Fellows  when  they 
meet  with  a  good  Education.  This  Town 
has  often  chang’d  its  Mafters  :  It  was  a  Re- 
pubhck  till  the  Year  1300,  about  which  time 
fome  of  their  leading  Men  affum’d  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  became  Monarchical.  In  1419 
it  was  taken  by  Philip  Duke  of  Milan ,  and  in 
1447  they  put  themfelves  under  the  Protection 
of  the  Venetians,  who  have  been  in  Poft'cflion 
of  this  Town  and  Province  ever  fince,  except 
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yen  ice.'  that  the  French  had  it  in  their  Hands  level! 
Years  in  the  Reign  of  Lewis  12.  Here,  as  in 
all  other  mountainous  Countries  upon  and 
near  the  Alps,  the  Natives  are  troubled  with 
great  Wens  or  Swellings  on  their  Throats, 
occafion’d,  as  ’tis  faid,  by  their  drinking 
Snow-Water. 

The Cn-  The  Cremafco  is  bounded  by  the  Brefcian  on 

mttfcs.  the  North  ;  by  the  Cremonefe  on  the  Eaft  > 
and  by  other  parts  of  the  Milanefe  on  the 
South  and  Weft  :  Extending  about  fifteen 
Miles  in  Length  from  North  to  South,  and 
feven  in  Breadth  from  Eaft  toWeft.  It  is  a  well 
Ctfrnn.  water’d  fruitful  Country  :  The  only  Town  of 
any  Note  is  Crema ,  from  whence  this  little 
Territory  takes  its  Name,  fituate  on  the  Ri- 
ver  Serio,  in  a  pleafant  fruitful  Plain,  about 
twenty  Miles  South-Weft  of  Brefcia ,  and 
twenty  North- Weft  of  Cremona.  It  is  a  place 
of  fome  Strength,  well  built,  and  populous, 
and  the  See  of  a  Bifbop,  Suffragan  to  Bologna . 
Their  principal  Manufa&ure  is  that  of  fine 
Linnen  ;  it  formerly  belong’d  to  the  Dutchy 
of  Milan. 

T ksF/-  The  Vicenun  is  bounded  by  the  Country  of 

ccnt in.  Trent  on  the  North  ;  by  the  Trevafin  and  Pa~ 

douan  towards  the  Eaft  and  South  ;  and  by 
the  Cremonefe  on  the  South-Weft ;  being  about 
forty  Miles  in  Length  from  North  to  South, 
and  thirty  in  Breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft.  As 
this  Province  is  contiguous  to  the  Paduan ,  it 
is  equally  fruitful  and  pleafant ;  the  Soil  and 
Face  of  the  Country  much  the  fame,  and 
therefore  needs  no  further  Defcription  here. 
The  Chief  Towns  are  Vicenza  and  Marafiica. 
Vicenza  The  City  of  Vicenza  or  Vmcenza ,  is  plea-, 
Cfty*  fantly  fituated  at  the  Confluence  of  feveraf 
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fmall  Rivers,  of  which  the  Chief  are  the  Bac°  Venice. 
cbiglione  and  the  Rerone ,  about  twenty  Miles  l/’VXJ 
North-Weft  of  Padua ,  a  populous  trading 
City,  about  four  Miles  in  Circumference, 
and  confifting  of  fifteen  Parifhes;  the  Buildings 
beautiful,  the  Squares  and  Piazzas  fpacious  ; 
there  is  particularly  a  Modern  Theatre  built 
in  Imitacion  of  the  Roman  Theatres,  by  the 
famous  Palladio,  and  a  Triumphal  Arch  by 
the  fame  Artift  ;  a  magnificent  Town-Hall, 
the  Ruins  of  an  Antient  Theatre,  and  fome  0- 
ther  Antiquitieswhich  demonftrateits  Antient 
Grandeur.  This  Town  coming  voluntarily 
under  the  Protedion  of  the  Venetians  about 
three  hundred  Years  ago,  and  not  by  Con- 
queft,  enjoys  greater  Privileges  than  many  o- 
ther  Cities  ;  having  three  Councils  confifting 
of  the  Natives,  who  have  lome  fhare  in  the 
Adminiftration  ;  tho’  here  alfo  is  a  Podefta 
and  Captain  General,  as  in  the  reft  of  the 
Venetian  Governments.  The  chief  Manu¬ 
facture  of  the  place  is  Silk.TheGardens  ofCounc 
Valarano ,  according  to  Dr.  Burnet ,  are  as  well 
worth  feeing  as  any  thing  in  the  Town,  where¬ 
in  he  feems  to  be  mightily  pleas’d,  with  a  110- 
ble  Alley  of  Oranges  and  Citrons,  fome  as 
big  as  a  Man’s  Body,  but  affords  us  no  fur- 
J  ther  Defcription  of  them.  It  is  a  Bifliop’s 
!  See,  Suffragan  of  Aquileia. 

I  come  now  to  the  Marquifate  of  Trevifana  Trevifana 
or  Trevigiano ,  bounded  by  the  Feltrin  and  Bel-  Marqui- 
'  lunefe  on  the  North  ;  by  Friuli  and  the  Dutchy  fate’ 

'  of  Venice  on  the  Eaft  j  by  the  Paduan  on  the 
South;  and  the  Vicentin  on  the  Weft:  The 
Chief  Towns  are,  1.  Trevifo •  2.  Caflel  Franco . 

3.  Coalto.  4.  Conegliano.  5,  Cenada.  And, 

6.  Saravalle- 
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Trevifo  or  Trevigno ,  is  fituated  on  a  rifing 
Ground,  in  a  large  Plain  near  che  River  Site, 
fifteen  Miles  North' Weft  of  Venice,  a  well 
built  populous  place  ;  and  formerly  the  Refi- 
dence  of  the  Marquifles  of  Lombardy,  from 
whence  it  obtain’d  the  Name  of  the  Marqui- 
fate. 

The  Feltrin  is  fometimes  reckoned  part  of 
the.Marquifate,  and  lies  to  the  Northward  of 
Trevifana  Proper.  The  Chief  Towns  whereof 
are,  x.  Feltri.  2.  Romegno/.  And,  3.  Vedana. 

Feltri  or  Feltro,  is  fituated  on  the  River  Afo, 
twenty-five  Miles  North- Weft  of  Trevifo ;  and 
is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  Suffragan  of  Aquileia . 
The  Venetians  have  been  in  the  Pofleffion  of 
it  above  three  hundred  Years. 

The  Bellunefe  is  alfo  frequently  deem’d  part 
of  the  Marquifate*  being  a  little  Diftrid  to 
the  Northward  of  the  Feltrin ,  and  conquer’d 
about  the  fame  time  by  the  Venetians  :  The 
Chief  Town  whereof  is  Eelluno  or  Bellano,  a 
final)  City,  fifteen  Miles  North-Eaft  of  Feltri, 
and  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  Suffragan  of  Aquileia . 
Thefe  three  laft  Diftrids  of  the  Trevijin ,  Fel- 
trin  and  Bellunefe ,  have  a  fufficient  Quantity 
of  Corn  and  Wine  for  their  ufe  ;  but  what 
they  are  moft  remarkable  for  is  their  Timber, 
Fire  Wood,  and  Iron  Mines,  which  are  of 
great  Advantage  to  the  Republick  of  Venice - 

The  Cadorin  is  a  fmail  Province,  bounded 
by  the  Bifhoprick  of  Brixen  on  the  North  ; 
by  Friuli  on  the  Eaft ;  the  Bellunefe  on  the 
South  ;  and  by  the  Trenijn  on  the  Weft.  The 
Chief  Town  is  Pieve  de  Cadore ,  about  twenty 
Miles  North  of  Belkina. 

The  Province  of  Friuli  is  bounded  by  the 
Alps ,  which  feparate  it  from  Corinthia  on  the 

North  j 
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North;  by  Carniola,  another  Province  of  Ger-  Venice, 
many,  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  the  Gulph  of  Venice  on  jv'YSJ 
the  South;  and  the  Marquifate  of  Trevifana , 
and  another  part  of  the  Alps  upon  the  Weft  ; 
being  about  fifty  Miles  in  Length ,  and  as 
many  in  Breadth  ;  fome  part  whereof  is  fub- 
je<ft  to  the  Emperor,  on  which  account  it  is 
frequently  made  a  part  of  Germany ,  and  the 
reft  to  the  Venetians,  as  will  appear  in  the 
Defcription  of  the  feveral  Towns,  which  are, 
i.  Aquileia.  2.  Palma  Neva.  3.  JJdene. 

4.  Cividad  de  Friuli.  5.  Goritia.  6.' Grad  if c  a. 

7.  ldria.  And,  8.  Pontafel. 

Aquileia  is  fituated  on  a  fmall  River  near 
the  Adriatick  Sea ,  about  fifty  Miles  North-  eftv  * 
Eaft  of  Venice,  antiently  a  City  of  great  Strength  1 '  ’ 
and  Fame,  made  the  Metropolis  of  Italy  by 
the  Weftern  Emperors,  ana  ftill  gives  a  Tide 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia ,  to  whom  raoft 
of  the  neighbouring  Biihops  are  fubjebt  ;  but 
the  Town  is  dwindled  to  a  poor  Village,  in¬ 
habited  by  Fifhermen,  and  there  remains 
fcarce  any  Footfteps  of  its  antient  Grandeur. 

It  is  at  prefent  under  the  Dominion  of  the 
Houfe  of  Aufiria. 

Talma  Nova  is  a  large  fortified  Town, 
twelve  Miles  North-Weft  of  Aquileia ,  built  Nova- 
by  the  Venetians  as  a  Frontier  againft  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  Year  1594.  and  has  a  Communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Adriatick  Sea  by  a  Canal  cut 
from  thence,  and  is  ftill  under  the  Dominion 
of  Venice. 

Udene  or  Udina,  is  a  large  populous  Town,  udem. 
ibove  four  Miles  in  Circumference,  twelve 
Miles  North- Weft  of  Talma  Nova3  and  fub- 
eft  to  the  Venetians. 
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Venice.  Goritz.  or  Goritia,  the  Capital  of  a  County 
of  the  fame  Name,  fituate  about  ten  Miles 

Geritia*  North  Eaft  of  Pah7ia  Nova,  Cubject  to  the 
Emperor  :  but  this  Town  has  already  been 
dclcrib’d  in  Germany.  Vol.  VII*  P.408.  The 
Natives  ufe  a  barbarous  Dialed,  neither  Ita¬ 
lian  or  German,  and  are  fcarce  underftood  by 
either. 

Civi Aside  Cividad  de  Friuli,  lies  about  ten  Miles  North 

Friuli.  of  Palma  Nova,  and  is  fubjed  to  the  Vene- 
tians. 

idriaCity.  Idria  is  fituated  in  the  Mountains,  about 
twenty  Miles  North- Eaft  of  Goritia ;  remark¬ 
able  for  its  Mines  of  Quick-Silver.  It  is  fub¬ 
jed  to  the  Emperor. 

pmJd  Vontafel  ftands  about  twenty  Miles  North- 
Weft  of  Cividad  de  Friuli,  a  Frontier  Town 
between  the  Empire  and  the  Venetian  Terri¬ 
tories,  but  now  fubjed  to  the  latter. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Treats  of  the  Venetian  Dominions  in  Iftria, 
Morlachia  and  Dalmatia. 

1  STRIA  is  frequently  defcrib’d  among 
their  Italian  Provinces,  but  as  it  lies  on 
the  Eaftern  fide  of  the  Adriatick  Sea,  it  feems 
more  properly  to  belong  to  Germany.  It  is  a 
Peninfula,  bounded  by  Camiola  on  the  North, 
and  encompafs’d  by  the  Adriatick  Sea  on  the 
Eaft,  South  and  Weft ;  being  about  fixty 
Miles  in  Length,  and  fifty  in  Breadth  ;  a 
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woody  mountainous  Country,  and  chiefly  Venice, 
valuable  to  the  Venetians  on  account  of  the  (/Y\ } 
Stone  and  Timber  which  they  bring  from 
hence.  The  Chief  Towns  are,  i.  Capo 
D’lftria.  2.  Pirano.  3,  Cita  Novo.  4.  Pa~ 
renz.0.  5.  Ofero.  6.  Tola.  And,  7.  St.  Veit 
en  Flaum. 

Capo  D’lfiria  is  fituated  on  a  fmall  Ifland  capo 
in  the  Gulph  of  Triefle ,  having  a  Com-  D'ijiria, 
munication  with  the  Continent  by  a  Bridge, 
and  ftands  about  ten  Miles  South-  Eaft  of 
Triefle :  It  is  the  See  of  a  Bifliop,  Suf¬ 
fragan  of  Aquileiay  and  the  Seat  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  Governor,  antiently  call’d  Egida  and 
JuftinepoPs,  having  been  built  by  the  Empe- 
ror  Juftin. 

Cita  Novo ,  antiently  JEmoniay  ftands  at  the  c it*  itovif 
Mouth  of  the  River  Quittot  twenty  Miles 
South-Eaft  of  Capo  D’JJtria ;  in  a  very  bad 
Air,  and  thinly  inhabited,  tho’  it  hath  an 
Harbour,  and  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  Suffragan  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia. 

ParenXsO  is  fituated  on  the  Adriatich ,  fix  Parenzi, 
Miles  to  the  Southward  of  Cita  Novo ,  and 
hath  a  good  Harbour  :  It  is  the  See  of  a  Bt- 
ftiop,  alfo  Suffragan  of  Aquileia  ;  but  lying  in 
a  very  bad  Air,  does  not  abound  with  Peo¬ 
ple  any  more  than  the  former. 

Po/a,  olim  Fata,  forty- five  Miles  South  of 
Capo  di  lftria ,  a  ftrong  Town,  fituate  on  a 
Mountain  near  the  Sea,  under  which  there  is 
a  good  Harbour. 

The  Town  of  St.  Veity  fituate  at  the  Mouth  . 
of  the  River  Flaum ,  belonging  to  the  Empe-  ^£* 
ror,  has  already  been  defer ib’d  in  Germany , 

Vol.  VII.  P.  40^. 
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The  Port  of  Triejte,  thirty  Miles  Eaft  of 
Aquileia,  belonging  to  the  Emperor,  has  alfo 
already  been  deferib’d,  Vol.  VII.  P.408. 

Morlachia  is  bounded  by  Croatia  and  Bojnia 
towards  the  North  ;  by  Dahnatia  on  the  Eaft; 
by  the  Gulph  of  Venice  towards  the  South  ; 
and  by  Ifiria  towards  the  Weft  ;  being  about 
eighty  Miles  in  Length,  and  five  and  twenty 
in  Breadth  ;  a  part  of  the  Antient  Uburnia „ 
The  Turks  laid  Claim  to  it  as  a  Dependant 
on  Hungary t  whereupon  they  put  themfelves 
under  the  Emperor’s  Prote&ion,  as  it  remains 
at  prefent,  only  fome  Towns  on  the  Coaft 
are  fubjed  to  the  Venetians,  the  Chief  where- 
of  are  Zeny  and  Novigrad. 

Zeny  or  Segna,  is  fituated  on  the  Sea-Coaft, 
about  forty  Miles  South  Eaft  of  St.  Veit ,  a 
pretty  Town,  with  a  Caftle  and  Harbour  ; 
being  a  Bifhop’s  See,  fubjed  to  the  Archbi- 
fhop  of  Spalatto. 

Novigard  ftands  near  a  Bay  of  the  Sea,  a- 
bovefixty  Miles  South-Ea(tof  Segna,  of  which 
I  meet  with  no  further  Defcription. 

Dalmatia ,  the  Eaftern  part  of  the  Antient 
lllyricum ,  ftretches  along  the  Coaft  of  the  A - 
driatick  Sea,  near  two  hundred  Miles  in 
Length,  and  is  generally  about  thirty  Miles  in 
Breadth,  bounded  by  Bojnia  and  Serbia  to¬ 
wards  the  North  ,■  by  Albania  on  the  Eaft  ; 
by  the  Gulph  of  Venice  on  the  South-Weft  5 
and  by  Morlachia  on  the  North-Weft  ;  the  Sea- 
Coaft,  except  the  Territories  of  Ragufa,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Venetians,  and  the  Inland  part 
of  it  to  the  Turks.  The  Venetian  Dalmatia 
is  divided  into  the  Continent  and  Iflands ;  the 
Chief  Towns  on  the  Continent  are,  1.  Zara* 
S?  Nona.  3.  Scar  done*  4.  Sebenico,  5.  St.  Ni¬ 
cholas* 
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cholas.  6.  Salona.  7.  Trau.  8.  Spalato.  9.  Venice. 
ClrJJci.  10.  Ciclut.  11.  Rifano.  12.  Caftel 
Novo.  13.  Cataro ■  And,  14.  Budua. 

Zara ,  olim  Jadera ,  is  finuated  on  the  Coaft  Zara  City 
of  the  Adnatick  Sea  near  two-hundred  Miles 
South-Eaft  of  Venice ,  and  an  hundred  and 
thirty  South-Eaft  of  Triefte,  formerly  the  Ca¬ 
pital  of  Libumia ,  a  Province  of  Illyricum.  It 
was  purchas’d  together  with  Novigrade  by  the 
Venetians  of  Ladiflaus  King  of  Hungary ,  a- 
bout  the  Year  1409.  and  is  now  the  Capital 
of  the  Venetian  Dalmatia,  and  of  a  Diftridt, 
to  which  it  communicates  its  Name  and  is 
an  Archbifhop’s  See  ,•  the  Sea  furrounds  the 
place,  which  is  join’d  to  the  Continent  by  a 
Bridge,  and  defended  by  a  Cattle. 

Nona ,  olim  JEnona,  fituate  about  eighteen  jgona- 
Miles  North-Weft  of  Zara ,  upon  a  Promon¬ 
tory  almoft  encompafs’d  with  the  Sea.  It  is 
a  fortified  Town,  and  the  See  of  a  Bifhop, 

Suffragan  to  Zara • 

Scardone  ftands  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River  c  , 
Kirka ,  thirty-five  Miles  South-Eaft  of  Zara ;  e*ram' 
and  is  defended  by  a  Caftle,  and  other  Forti. 
fications,  frequently  taken  and  retaken  in  the 
Wars  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks: 

It  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  Suffragan  of  Spalatto. 

Sebenica  is  a  Fortrefs,  fituate  on  the  fame 
Coaft,  about  forty  Miles  South-Eaft  of  Z ara\Sthtnice' 
:he  Caftie  ftands  on  a  fteep  Rock,  near  the 
'  Mouth  of  the  Kerka :  The  Bifhop  is  Suffragan 
:o  Zara, 

Trau,  the  Antient  Tragurium ,  a  little  Town 
md  Harbour,  about  thirty  Miles  South-Eaft  Tratt- 
>f  Sebenico ,  encompafs’d  with  the  Sea,  and 
oin’d  to  the  Continent  by  a  Bridge,  a  Bi- 
•  hop’s  See,  Suffragan  to  Spalatto. 
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Spalatio  {lands  on  the  fame  Coaft,  about 
fixcy  Miles  South-Eaft  of  Zara ,  and  ten  to 
the  Eattward  of  "Trait :  It  is  a  place  of 
Strength,  a  large  and  populous  Town  ;  and 
hath  one  of  the  beft  Harbours  upon  the  Coaft, 
and  is  an  Archbifhop’s  See  ;  hither  the  Em¬ 
peror  Dioclefian  retir’d  when  he  was  driven 
from  his  Throne. 

Caflel  Novo  is  fituated  on  a  Bay  of  the  Sea, 
a  little  to  the  Eattward  of  the  Territories  or 
Ragufa ,  defended  by  a  ftrong  Cattle,  among  in- 
acceffible  Rocks. 

Cataroy  fituate  on  the  fame  Bay,  about 
thirty  Miles  to  the  Eattward  of  Ragufa,  de¬ 
fended  by  a  ftrong  Cattle,  and  is  a  Bifhop’s 
See. 

Budua,  a  little  ttrong  Town,  the  See  of  a 
Bifhop,  twenty  Miles  to  the  Southward  of 
Cataro,  almoft  furrounded  by  the  Turkifh  Ter¬ 
ritories.  The  Chief  Towns  in  Dalmatia  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Turks,  are  Trebigna,  Naren&a 
and  Antivari. 

Narenza  or  Narenta ,  olim  Naro  and  Narona , 
fiands  on  the  River  Naro ,  about  fixty  Miles 
to  the  Eattward  of  Spalatro ,  and  forty  to  the 
Northward  of  Ragufa ;  antiently  a  large  and 
flourifhing  City,  but  has  little  to  recommend 
it  at  prefent. 

Trebigna  is  fituated  forty  Miles  South-Eaft 
of  Narema,  which  is  all  the  Defcription  I 
meet  with  of  it. 

Antivari  [lands  on  the  Confines  of  Albaniay 
between  Budua  and  Dulcigno ,  and  was  an  Ar- 
chiepifcopal  See  till  taken  by  the  Turks. 

As  for  that  part  of  Dalmatia  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Republick  of  Ragufa ,  Tributary 
to  the  Turk,  this  has  been  defcrib’d  already  in 

Turk], 
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Turky,  Vol.  4.  p.  273,  and  319.  the  chief 
Towns  whereof  are  Ragufa ,  Stagno  and  Sa- 
bioncello. 

The  Venetian  Iftands  on  the  Coaft  of  Mor - 
lachia  and  Dalmatia  are,  1.  Cher  jo.  2.  Ofera. 
3.  Veglia.  4.  Pago.  5.  Arbe.  6.  Groff  a. 
7.  La  Coronata.  8.  La  Lijfa.  9-  Lenina.  And, 
10.  Corz,ola. 

Cherfo,  olim  Crexa,  lies  on  the  Coaft  of  Jf- 
tria  and  Mor  lachia,  ten  Miles  to  the  South¬ 
ward  of  St.  Veit ,  an  hundred  and  twenty  Miles 
in  circumference  ;  the  Capital  City  is  of  the 
fame  Name,  and  the  See  of  a  Bifliop,  Suffra¬ 
gan  to  Zara. 
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Ofera  is  join’d  to  Cherfo  by  a  Bridge,  the 
chief  Town  being  of  the  fame  Name,  a  Bi- 
fhop’s  See,  and  Suffragan  to  Zara. 

Veglia ,  or  Curitta ,  lies  between  Cherfo  and 
the  Coaft  of  Morlachhi ,  being  about  fixty 
Miles  in  circumference  ;  its  Capital  alfo  is  of 
the  fame  Name,  and  a  Bifliop’s  See  Suffragan 
of  Tiara. 

Pago,  or  G lijfa,  is  about  fifty  Miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  lies  within  two  Miles  of  the 
Coaft  of  Mor  lachia,  its  chief  Town  is  of  the 
fame  Name,  and  has  a  tolerable  good  Har¬ 
bour. 

Arbe  lies  between  Pago  and  Veglia ,  its  chief 
Town  of  the  fame  Name,  and  a  Biftiop’s  See 
Suffragan  of  Zara. 

Grojfa,  or  Longa,  about  thirty-five  Miles 
South-Eaft  of  Ojera,  and  Ten  from  the  Coaft 
of  Dalmatia,  is  about  thirty  Miles  in  length 
and  fix  in  breadth,  its  chief  Town  is  of  the 
fame  Name,  defended  by  a  Caftle. 

Lez,tna  lies  near  the  South  Coaft  of  Dalma¬ 
tia,  being  about  fifty  Miles  in  length,  and  Lezim . 

Vol.  X.  H  ten 
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Venice,  ten  in  breadth  ;  its  Capital  is  of  the  fame 
t/V\!  Name,  and  lies  towards  the  North-Weft  end 
of  the  Ifland,  and  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  Suffragan 
of  Spalmto. 

Corzola .  Corz>ola  lies  about  fix  Miles  to  the  Weft- 

ward  of  the  Territories  of  Ragufa ,  and  is  the 
beft  peopled  of  the  Dalmatian  Iflands ;  its 
chief  Town  is  of  the  fame  Name,  being  a 
Bifhop’s  See,  Suffragan  of  Ragufa. 

The  ieffer  Venetian  Iflands  on  this  Coaft 
do  not  require  a  particular  Defcription,  but 
are  laid  down  in  the  Maps  bound  up  with  this 
Work. 

The  Venetian  Iflands  which  lie  without 
the  Adriatick  Sea  upon  the  Coaft  of  Epirus 
and  Morea,  are,  1.  Corfu.  2.  St.  Moura.  3.  Ce- 
phalonia.  And,  4.  Z ante. 

Corfu.  Corfu,  dim  Corcyra ,  lies  near  the  Coaft  of 

Epirus,  being  about  fifty  Miles  in  length  and 
twelve  in  breadth ;  it  is  a  populous  Ifland,  con¬ 
taining  two  Cities  and  near  a  hundred  Villa¬ 
ges  ;  and  produces  Oil,  Honey,  Wax,  Oran¬ 
ges,  Lemons,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
Fruits:  the  chief  Towns  are  Corfu  and  Caf- 
fope. 

r  ■ r  r>v  Corfu  lies  about  the  middle  of  the  Eaft  fide 

°y  u  1  of  the  Ifland,  in  a  Peninfula,  ftrongly  fortify 5d, 
and  hath  a  good  Harbour  :  It  is  the  See  of  a 
Latin  Archbifhop,  tho’  the  Greeks  alfo  have 
their  Churches  here. 

_  Caff  ope  is  fituated  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 

CaJjiopc.  jflan^  fifteen  Miles  North- Weft  of  Corfu  ;  a 
little  Trading  Town,  with  a  good  Harbour, 
about  fix  Miles  from  the  Coaft  of  Epirus. 

The  Ifland  of  St.  Maura,  dim  Leucadia,  is 
st.  Maum  almoft  of  a  Circular  Figure,  and  lies  about 
Ifland  and  forty-five  Miles  South  Eaft  of  Corfu ,  being  fe- 
1CJ'  parated 
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parated  from  the  Coaft  of  Achaia  by  a  Chan-  Venice, 
nel  not  more  than  half  a  League  broad  :  It  is  i/W 
about  twenty  Miles  over  either  way  ;  the 
chief  Town  of  the  fame  Name,  which  /lands 
on  the  North- Ea ft  part  of  the  Eland,  being 
ftrongiy  fortified,  and  the  See  of  an  Arch- 
bifhop. 

Cephalonia  lies  feven  or  eight  Miles  to  the  Cephalonia 
Southward  of  Sr.  Maura,  about  twenty  Miles 
to  the  Weftward  of  the  Gulph  of  Lepanto,  be¬ 
ing  fifty  Miles  in  Length,  and  five  and  twen¬ 
ty  in  breadth,  being  a  Mountainous  uneven 
Soil ;  but  produces  however  Wine,  Oil,  Silk, 

Wool,  Honey  and  Wax  ;  with  which  the  Na¬ 
tives  carry  on  a  tolerable  Trade.  It  has  a 
Town  of  the  fame  Name,  fituate  near  a  Bay 
on  the  Weft  fide  of  the  Ifland,  being  a  Bi/hop’s 
See,  Suffragan  to  Corfu.  And  there  are  three 
other  Towns  mention’d  by  Geographers,  viz,. 

St.  Nicholas,  Catam  and  Affo  ;  but  I  meet  with  St-  Nicho* 
no  particular  Defers ption  of  them.  ^aSj 

The  Ifland  of  Zante ,  olim  Zacy  whits  and  Zante 
JUyra,  lies  about  twelve  Miles  to  the  South-  Ifland  and 
ward  of  Cephalonia ,  and  as  much  to  the  Weft- 
ward  of  the  Morea ,  being  twenty-four  Miles 
in  Length  and  twelve  in  Breadth,  moft  confi- 
derable  for  the  little  Grapes  call’d  Currants, 
or  Corinths,  from  their  being  firft  cultivated 
about  the  City  of  Corinth ,  where  there  are 
now  fcarce  any;  France  and  England ,  and  the 
reft  of  the  Countries  of  Europe,  being  fupply’d 
with  this  kind  of  Fruit  from  hence,  and  con- 
fequently  this  Ifland  hath  a  very  great  Trade. 

The  Natives  of  Cephalonia  and  Z ante  are  ge¬ 
nerally  Greeks,  but  the  Venetians  have  alfo 
introduc’d  the  Roman  Catholick  Religion. 

The  chief  Town  is  Zante ,  fituate  on  the  Eaft 

H  z  fide 
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Venice,  fide  of  the  Ifland,  fortified  and  defended  by  a 
Caflle,  being  of  the  laft  Importance  to  the 
Venetians.  It  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  Suffra¬ 
gan  to  Corfu,  and  the  Refidence  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  who  is  always  a  noble  Venetian  of  the 
firft  Rank.  There  are  feme  other  finall  Ifiands 
belonging  to  the  Venetians  in  thefe  Seas,  but 
of  no  great  Confequence. 

The  Morea  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
Turks  in  one  Campaign,  Anno  17153  to  com- 
penfate  which  Lofs  they  made  themielves  Ma¬ 
ilers  of  the  Towns  of  Previfa  and  Vofnia  in 
Epirus ;  but  thefe  are  far  from  being  an  equi¬ 
valent  for  that  fine  Country  :  They  bid  fair 
indeed  for  taking  Dulcigno  in  Albania ,  Anno 
1718,  but  the  Peace  which  was  concluded 
while  they  lay  before  it  put  an  end  to  that 
Enterprize. 
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np  HE  Venetians  boaft  that  their  Govern- 
1  ment  has  lailed  upwards  of  thirteen 
hundred  Years  ,•  but  then  it  muff  be  remem¬ 
ber’d  that  their  State  has  undergone  various 
Changes  and  Revolutions  during  that  time. 
The  Ifiands  on  which  Venice  {lands,  and  thofe 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  it,  were  antiently 
fubjedt  to  Padua,  and  receiv’d  a  Governor 
from  thence,  but  were  then  only  inhabited 
by  Fifliermen,  Mariners,  and  other  poor  Peo¬ 
ple, 
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pie.  About  the  Year  420,  the  Goths  and  Venice- 
other  barbarous  Nations  over-running  Italy,  i^Y\3 
and  deflroying  the  Cities  of  Parma ,  Aqui- 
leia,  and  many  more  upon  the  Continent,  the 
Inhabitants  fled  with  their  Efre&s  to  thefe 
Iflands,  and  laid  the  Foundation  of  the  City 
of  Venice.  They  were  at  firfl  under  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Con  fids  or  Magiflrates  of  Pa¬ 
dua,  to  whom  the  Soil  belonged  j  but  when 
they  began  to  encreafe  in  Wealth  and  Num¬ 
bers,  and  Refugees  from  all  parts  of  Italy 
flock’d  in  to  them,  a  Deputy  or  Reprefenta- 
tive  from  every  Ifland  was  elefied,  in  whom 
the  Legiflative  Power  was  lodg’d.  Whether 
this  was  brought  about  by  Force,  or  the  Con- 
Tent  of  the  Paduans,  at  this  diftance  of  time 
does  not  appear  :  but  this  Form  did  not  en¬ 
dure  long,  fome  one  of  the  moll  powerful  and 
popular  Men  of  the  Republick  procur’d  the 
Sovereign  Power  to  be  conferr’d  on  him,  with 
the  Title  of  Duke  or  Doge,  making  the  Re- 
prefentatives  of  the  People  only  his  Council, 
whofe  Advice  he  took  or  refus’d  as  he  law  fit. 

No  Princes  were  more  abfolute  than  thefe 
Doges  for  a  confiderable  time,  till  at  length 
the  leading  Men  of  the  Republick  encroach’d 
upon  the  Prerogatives  of  their  Doges,  as  the 
antient  Doges  had  on  the  Liberties  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  Sovereign  Power  became  veiled 
in  the  mofl  fubflantial  Citizens,  the  Doge  re- 
,  tain’d  no  more  than  the  Shadow  of  his  antient 
Authority.  About  the  Year  1325,  the  Great 
,  Council,  which  was  then  compos’d  of  the  j[ie 
chief  Citizens,  pafs’d  an  A 61  for  reducing  their  Sovereign 
Number,  and  veiling  the  Sovereign  Authority  Power 
)  jn  certain  Families  and  their  Male  Iffue,  who 
at  the  Age  of  five  and  twenty,  on  Proof  of  Nobility. 

their 
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Venice,  their  Legitimacy,  without  any  previous  Ele- 

l/Ai  cfcion,  were  to  be  introduc’d  into  this  Affembly; 
and  this  Body  of  Men  have  long  fince  affum’d 
the  Title  of  Noble  Venetians ,  who,  according 
to  Mr.  Addtfon,  look  upon  themfelves  to  be 
equal  at  lead  to  the  Electors  of  the  Empire, 
and  but  one  Degree  below  Kings ;  for  which 
reafon  they  feldom  travel  into  foreign  Coun¬ 
tries,  where  they  muft  undergo  the  Mortifica¬ 
tion  of  being  treated  like  private  Gentlemen. 
It  is  obferv’d,  that  they  difcharge  themfelves 
with  a  great  deal  of  Dexterity  in  fuch  Embaf- 
fies  and  Treaties  as  they  are  concern’d  in,  for 
their  whole  Lives  are  employ’d  in  Intrigues  of 
State,  and  they  naturally  give  themfelves  Airs 
of  Kings  and  Princes,  of  which  the  Miniders 
of  other  Nations  are  only  the  Reprefentatives- 
About  three  or  fourfcore  Years  ago,  it  was 
computed  there  were  about  five  and  twenty 
hundred  of  thefe  Noble  Venetians  who  had 
Voices  in  the  Great  Council  ;  but  there  are 
not  at  prefent  more  than  fifteen  hundred,  not- 
withftanding  the  Addition  of  many  new  Fa¬ 
milies  :  for  during  the  War  with  the  Turks 
in  Candia ,  when  their  Treafury  began  to  be 
exhaufted,  and  on  other  Exigencies  of  the 
State,  they  have  permitted  Merchants  and 
over-grown  Citizens,  and  even  fome  Foreign¬ 
ers,  to  purchafe  this  Honour,  and  confequent- 
ly  a  Seat  in  the  Great  Council  of  the  Repub- 
lick  for  them  and  their  Heirs.  And  tho’  there 
be  but  one  Order  of  Nobles  at  Venice,  yet 
they  look  upon  themfelves  to  be  more  or  lefs 
honourable,  according  to  the  Antiquity  of 
their  Families.  They  are  generally  divided 
into  four  Gaffes  by  our  Voyage-Writers  s 
firft,  X  hofe  twelve  Families  which  were  really 

Noble 
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Noble  before  the  Conflitution  of  their  Com-  Venice. 
mon-W  ealth.  2.  Such  as  were  regilier’d  when 
the  Members  of  the  Great  Council  were  limi¬ 
ted  to  certain  Families.  3 .  Such  as  have  pur¬ 
chas’d  their  Nobility  of  the  State.  And,  4. 

Thofe  who  have  been  created  Noble  Vene¬ 
tians  on  account  of  their  Merit.  But  to  be  a 
little  more  particular  in  defcribing  the  Con- 
ftitution  of  their  prefent  Government :  It  con- 
fifts,  1.  Of  the  Doge,  or  Duke.  2.  The 
Great  Council.  3.  The  Council  of  Ten,  or 
Signory.  4.  The  Senate,  or  Council  of  Pre -  * 
gadi.  5.  The  Council  of  the  Savi,  or  Sages. 

And,  6.  The  Council  call’d  the  College. 

The  Doge,  if  he  be  not  in  reality  a  Mo-  TheDoge 
narcn,  yet  he  reprefents  one  in  his  Habit  and 
State.  He  is  cloath’d  in  a  Purple  Robe,  and 
his  Head  cover’d  with  a  Cap  refemblin^  a 
Mitre,  which  he  never  takes  off  but  when*the 
Hoft  is  elevated.  All  Subje&s  appear  bare¬ 
headed  and  handing  before  him,  and  he  rifes 
up  to  none.  His  Name  is  on  the  Coin,  pub- 
lick  Letters  and  Inftruments  of  State;  and  all 
Laws  and  Decrees  are  publifh’d  in  his  Name; 
and  the  Letters  of  foreign  Princes  are  directed 
to  him,  tho’  he  delivers  them  unopen’d  to  the 
council.  Am  ballad  ors  addrefs  themfelves  to 
aim,  but  he  delivers  no  other  Anfwer  than 
what  is  agreed  on  in  Council.  He  cannot  go 
>ut  of  the  City  without  the  Leave  of  the  State ; 
tnd  whenever  he  fets  his  Foot  on  the  Conti- 
lent  his  Authority  ceafes,  and  he  is  confider’d 
inly  as  a  Noble  Venetian.  When  he  is  ele¬ 
cted  all  his  Relations  leave  their  Polls,  tho’ 
hey  continue  Members  of  the  Great  Council, 
le  is  as  iub/edt  to  the  Laws  as  the  meanell 
Jerfon  ;  and  the  State  Inquificion  is  le  veil’d 

chiefly 
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Venice*  chiefly  againft  his  Power.  He  has  a  double 
Voice  in  the  Great  Council,  and  the  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Servants  and  Officers  of  the  Pa¬ 
lace,  and  the  nominating  of  the  Dean  and  Ca¬ 
nons  of  St.  Mark ,  and  is  call’d  His  Serenity. 
He  continues  in  his  Office  for  Life,  unlefs  he 
commits  feme  Offence  againft  the  State,  or 
happens  to  be  fuperannuated,  or  otherwife 
render’d  incapable  of  difeharging  his  Truft. 
He  prefides  in  the  Great  Council  and  other 
Courts,  and  fees  that  the  Magiftrates  perform 
their  Duty,  and  fummons  them  before  the 
College  on  their  Negleft.  He  is  ele&ed  in 
the  Great  Council  by  ballotting,  after  a  man¬ 
ner  too  tedidus  to  relate  here,  only  I  ffiall  ob- 
ferve,  that  fucb  Precautions  are  us’d,  that  ’tis 
impoffible  the  Electors  fhould  be  biafs’d  or 
over- aw’d  in  their  Choice  by  any  great  Man  : 
And  in  the  fame  manner  their  Admirals,  Go¬ 
vernors  of  Towns  and  Provinces,  and  all  other 
Officers  of  State  are  appointed. 

The  The  Creat  Council  is  compos’d  of  the  Doge 

Great  _  ancj  the  Noble  Venetians  who  are  in  Town; 
Council.  more  than  half  of  them  being  abfent  on 
their  Governments,  or  at  their  Country-Seats 
on  the  Continent,  this  Aflembly  feldom  eonfifts 
of  more  than  five  or  fix  hundred  :  Nor  is  the 
Great  Duke’s  Prefence  abfolutely  neceffary, 
it  being  frequently  held  without  him.  In  this 
Council  the  LegiHative  Authority  is  lodg’d, 
as  well  as  the  Choice  of  the  Doge,  and  of 
mod  of  the  great  Officers  of  State,  as  hath 
been  obferv’d  already,  for  which  purpofe 
they  meet  on  Sundays  and  fome  other  Holy- 
days. 

The  Sig-  The  Signory  comlils  of  the  Duke,  fix  other 
nory,  or  Members  chofen  by  the  Great  Council,  and 
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the  three  chief  Judges  of  their  principal  Courts  Venice, 
of  Judicature,  making  ten  in  all,  from  whence 
they  are  ufually  call’d  the  Council  of  Ten.  In 
thefe  the  Executive  Power  feems  to  be  lodg’d, 
and  this  Council  eled  3  of  their  own  Number 
every  three  Months,  who  may  be  call’d  Inqui- 
fitors  of  State.  Thefe  receive  all  Accufations 
and  Informations  againft  Perfons  fufpeded  to 
have  any  Defigns  againft  the  Government, 
imprifon,  and  even  proceed  Capitally  againft 
them,  without  allowing  them  to  make  any 
Defence,  either  in  Perfon  or  by  their  Advo¬ 
cates,  if  they  all  agree  ;  if  not,  the  matter  is 
laid  before  the  Council  of  Ten. 

The  Senate,  or  Pregadi,  confift  of  an  hun-  The 
dred  and  twenty  of  the  Members  of  the  Great  Senate,  or 
Council,  chofen  annually  by  that  Council  (a f-  t‘re&adu 
lifted  by  a  like  Number  of  other  Counfellors, 
Magiftrates  and  Officers,  who  have  not  a 
Power  of  voting,  but  only  of  propofing  Mat¬ 
ters  in  this. Council).  All  Laws  are  laft  deba¬ 
ted  in  this  Council,  and  brought  by  them  to 
the  Great  Council  for  their  Sandion,  who 
,have  no  Power  of  altering  any  Ad  propound¬ 
ed  to  them,  but  only  of  aflenting  to  it  or  re¬ 
ceding  it.  The  making  Peace  and  War,  the 
Tending  and  receiving  Ambafiadors,  and  all 
other  matters  of  State,  (except  fuch  as  require 
sSecrecy,  and  are  referr’d  to  the  Council  of 
Ten  on  that  Account)  are,  after  they  have 
been  prepar’d  and  debated  by  the  College, 
brought  hither  for  their  Approbation.  In  the 
Senate  alfo  is  the  Choice  of  many  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  Officers  of  State,  and  Commanders  by 
Sea  and  Land. 

The  Council  call’d  the  Savi,  or  Sages,  con-  The  Savs. 
lifts  of  fixteen  Perfons ;  fix  call’d  the  Savi 
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Venice,  Grande ,  who  have  both  the  Sea  and  Land  un= 
G'VNi  der  their  Care,  five  others  who  confult  and 
debate  only  of  Land  Affairs,  and  five  more 
who  take  only  the  Tranfa&ions  at  Sea  under 
their  Deliberation. 

The  The  College  is  efteem’d  the  moft  ufeful 
College.  Council  of  the  State,  confiding  of  the  Signory 
and  Savy  in  Conjunction,  twenty- fix  in  Num¬ 
ber.  They  meet  feveraUy  every  Morning  at 
a  certain  Flour  in  their  refpe&ive  Council- 
Rooms,  where  having  fpent  fome  time  in  de¬ 
bating  the  fe.veral  Bufinefies  appropriated  tq 
each,  the  Savy  go  to  the  Room  where  the 
Signory  fits,  and  joining  with  them,  form  that 
Council  call’d  the  College,-  From  whence  it 
appears,  thac  Matters  or  State  (except  what 
requires  an  extraordinary  Secrecy)  are  deba¬ 
ted,  firft,  By  the  Savy  and  Signory  in  their 
feveral  Rooms  diftin&ly.  2.  By  thefe  two 
jointly,  who  confiitute  the  College.  3.  By 
the  Senate,  who  when  they  have  confider’d 
and  alter’d  the  Matters  propos’d  as  they  fee 
fit,  bring  all  to  the  Great  Council,  who  have 
a  Power  of  affirming  or  rejecting,  but  none 
of  debating  or  altering  the  Laws  propos’d. 

From  hence  it  appears,  fays  my  Author, 
that  Venice  is  one  of  the  beft  conftituted  Re- 
publicks  that  ever  was  eftabli fil’d.  But  me- 
thinks  their  State-Inquifition,  which  they  ftile 
the  Bafis  of  their  Government,  has  a  terrible 
Afped,  notwithftanding  it  may  have  fruftra- 
ted  fome  Confpiracies  and  Attempts  again# 
the  State  ;  for  furely  nothing  can  reconcile 
People  to  fuch  an  Arbitrary  Bloody  Tribunal 
who  have  ever  known  what  Liberty  and  Pro¬ 
perty  means :  a  Tribunal  that  mull  make 
every  Subjed  and  every  Senator  tremble. 

How 
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How  can  the  greateft  amongfi:  them  enjoy  his  Venice. 
Fortune  with  any  tolerable  Tranquility,  while 
he  is  liable  every  Day  to  be  thrown  into  a 
Dungeon,  to  be  tortur’d,  comdemn’d  and 
executed  upon  the  crafty  Suggeftions  and  In- 
linuations  of  his  Enemies,  without  being  fuf- 
fer’d  to  know  either  his  Accufers  or  his  Accu- 
fation,  or  to  offer  any  thing  in  Vindication 
of  his  Innocence  ?  And  in  Faff  we  find  feveral 
Perfons  have  fuffer’d  by  this  accurs’d  Court, 
who  have  afterwards  appear’d  innocent.  It 
would  amaze  one  therefore  to  fee  fome  Men 
who  cannot  bear  to  live  under  even  a  limited. 
Monarchy,  ever  crying  up  this  part  of  the 
Venetian  Conftitution.  In  fome  Inftances  in¬ 
deed  the  Subjefts  of  enjoy  an  unbounded 
Liberty  ;  they  may  be  as  lewd  and  wicked  as 
they  pleafe,  fo  their  Crimes  do  not  affeft  the 
State }  and  in  this  the  Republicks  in  Ho  Hand  per¬ 
fectly  agree  with  them.  There  they  have  their 
Mufick-Houfes,  whither  the  Votaries  of  Venus 
refort  by  publick  Authority  ;  and  here  are 
whole  Streets  affign’d  to  the  lame  purpofes, 
tho’  the  Carnaval  is  the  time  when  they  in¬ 
dulge  this  Humour  moft  ;  then  a  Crowd  of 
Cavaliers  refort  hither  from  the  neighbouring 
Countries,  where  they  meet  an  equal  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  other  Sex,  that  come  to  make  their 
Fortunes  upon  thefe  occafions.  Another  In- 
ftance  of  Dutch  and  Venetian  Liberty,  is, 
that  they  lutfer  all  manner  of  Se&s  and  Per- 
fuafions  in  Religion,  provided  there  is  no  ten¬ 
dency  in  them  to  difturb  the  State.  Neither 
the  Clergy  of  Holland  or  Venice  are  fuller’d  to 
hold  Synods  or  Ecclefiaftical  Courts,  or  to 
frame  Laws  for  the  Government  of  the  Church, 
without  the  Approbation  of  the  State  ;  and 
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every  Man  has  an  unlimited  Freedom  to  be¬ 
lieve  and  pra&ife  as  he  fees  fit  ;  neither  the 
Laws  of  Religion  or  Morality  are  inforc’d  by 
the  Government  ;  every  one  may  do  what  is 
right  in  his  own  Eyes,  fo  he  lets  the  Admini- 
ftration  alone.  Thefe  are  fome  of  the  glorious 
Liberties  that  the  Subject  enjoys  under  moft 
Republicks  ;  but  in  other  refpeds  they  are  as 
great  Slaves  to  their  Sovereigns  as  the  People 
are  in  France  or  Turky.  Should  a  Man  com¬ 
plain  of  the  OpprefTions  of  the  Nobility,  or 
prefume  to  cenfure  the  Conduct  of  the  Mini- 
ftry  ;  nay,  if  any  thing  of  this  kind  fhould  be 
fuggefted  againft  him  by  his  Enemies,  though 
never  fo  falfely,  he  fhall  be  firft  rack’d  and 
tortur’d  into  a  Confefllon,  and  afterwards  ex¬ 
ecuted  as  a  Malefador ;  his  Eftate  confifcated, 
and  his  Family  reduc’d  to  Beggary.  And  if 
thefe  are  the  Charms  of  a  Republican  Form  of 
Government,  who  would  not  make  it  part  of 
his  Litany  to  be  deliver’d  from  it?  But  to 
proceed:  The  Nobility  themfelves,  tho’they 
have  the  Legiflative  Authority  in  their  Hands, 
ftand  fo  much  in  aw  of  this  State  Inquifition 
which  they  have  eftablifh’d,  that  they  dare 
not  enter  into  any  familiar  Converfation  with 
Foreigners,  or  even  with  their  own  Order, 
for  fear  of  being  charg’d  with  Defigns  againft 
the  State :  Nay,  ’tis  held  criminal  to  talk  of 
publick  Affairs,  when  they  are  not  aflembled 
in  the  Broglio  or  in  their  Councils.  And  now 
I  am  (peaking  of  the  Nobility,  I  fhall  take  an 
Opportunity  of  mentioning  fome  other  Rules 
they  are  fubjed  to  :  They  are  not  permitted 
to  carry  any  Arms  about  them,  or  to  wear 
Silver  or  Gold-Lace  or  Fringe  on  their  Cloaths, 
except  the  Procurators  of  St.  Mark ,  and  forae 

few 
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few  others,  or  to  keep  above  a  certain  Num-  Venice, 
ber  of  Servants  ;  even  the  Dogefiimfelf  is  un- 
der  the  Government  of  his  fix  Counfellors, 
who  may  vifit  his  Clofet,  and  all  his  Retire¬ 
ments  at  any  Hour  of  the  Night  or  Day,  and 
he  is  not  at  Liberty  to  go  abroad  without 
them. 

The  moft  Honourable  among  the  Nobility 
are  the  Procurators  of  St.  Mark ,  who  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Great  Council,  and  have  the 
Guardianfhip  and  Adminiftration  of  the  Re¬ 
venues,  Treafure,  Gifts  and  Legacies  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Church  of  Sr.  Mark ,  with  very 
handfome  annual  Penfions  for  Life.  They  are 
five  and  twenty  in  Number ;  and  formerly 
confifted  only  of  thofe  who  had  been  concern’d 
in  Foreign  Embaflies,  or  had  otherwife  high¬ 
ly  merited  of  the  State  ;  but  fome  have  been 
allow’d  to  purchafe  this  Honour  of  late  Years, 
when  the  State  wanted  Money.  It  is  out  of 
i  thefe  that  the  Doge  and  his  Council  of  ten  are 
generally  chofen. 

,  Befides  the  Nobility,  there  are  three  Or*  Knights 
i  ders  of  Knighthood,  i.  That  of  the  Golden 
:  Star,  which  is  conferr’d  only  on  thofe  of  the 
i  firft  Quality,  who  have  merited  of  the  Go- 
,  vernment,  they  wear  a  Star  border’d  with 
i  Gold- Lace.  2.  The  Knights  of  St.  Mark, 

)  which  Honour  is  ufually  conferr’d  on  the 
i  Officers  in  the  Sea  or  Land  Service,  who 
\  have  behav’d  well,  to  which  is  annex’d  a  Pen- 
j  fion  of  thoufand  Ducats  per  Annum .  They 
1  wear  a  Medal  with  the  Figure  of  St.  Mark  on 
l  one  fide,  and  fome  other  Device  of  the  Senate’s 
ji  appointing  upon  the  Reverfe.  3.  The  Doge’s 
Knights,  as  they  are  call’d,  on  account  of 
5  their 
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Venice,  their  being  created  by  him,  which  is  beftow'd 
on  Foreign  Officers  in  their  Service, 

....  p  There  are  ftiil  feveral  Orders  of  Nobility, 
of°ehe  as  Counts,  Marquifles,  &c.  on  the  Terra 
conquer’d  Firrna  in  the  Venetian  Territories,  who  are 
Countsies  not  at  all  efteem’d  for  their  Titles  at  Venice  ; 
and  thefe  are  the  Heirs  and  Defendants  of 
fucn  Noblemen  as  were  created  by  Foreign 
Princes  before  thefe  Provinces  were  conquer'd 
by  the  Republic!?.,  who  have  loft  their  Pri¬ 
vileges,  and  now  enjoy  no  more  than  the 
Titles  of  their  Anceftors.  Thefe,  the  Vene¬ 
tians  endeavour  to  humble  and  diftrefs  by  all 
the  ways  imaginable,  that  they  may  render 
them  incapable  of  carrying  on  any  Deigns  a- 
gainft  their  Government.  They  create  other 
Noblemen  with  the  like  Titles,  of  whofe 
Fidelity  they  are  allur'd,  in  order  to  balance 
their  Power  ;  and  are  perpetually  fomenting 
and  encouraging  their  private  Quarrels,  that 
they  may  be  diverted  from  any  Prabtices  a- 
gainft  the  State.  Another  piece  of  their  ac- 
curfed  Policy,  is  to  difcountenance  all  that 
are  eminent  and  remarkable  for  their  Vir¬ 
tues  of  any  kind  whatever  :  A  Brave  Man  is 
fure  to  be  Brow-beaten,  and  if  a  Perfon  is  a 
little  more  hofpitable  or  charitable  than  his 
Neighbours,  he  is  in  Danger  of  the  State  In- 
quilition,  leal  thefe  Virtues,  or  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  ol  them,  fhould  render  him  popular, 
and  the  Government  be  endanger’d  thereby. 
But  among  the  Liberties  of  Venice ,  there  is 
one  I  had  paf/d  over  when  I  was  upon  that 
Subjed,  which  ought  not  to  be  forgot.  This, 
lays  my  Author,  is  perhaps  the  only  City  in 
Europe ,  where  young  Painters  may  beft  Study 
the  Beauties  of  Nature  ;  for  there  are  two 

Academies 
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Academies  where  there  are  always  naked  Venice, 
People  of  both  Sexes  to  be  drawn,  who  are 
often  upon  the  Stage  together  in  what  Pollure 
they  pleafe  to  put  them  ;  and  any  Man  for 
the  value  of  Six-Pence  or  a  Shilling  may  come 
in  and  take  a  view  of  them  :  Nor  is  it  to  be 
conceiv’d  with  what  Aflurance  thefe  young 
Creatures  will  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  gaz’d 
on  by  all  the  World. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  Head  with  fome  Ac-  Ecclefia. 
count  of  their  Ecclefiaffical  Government  and  ^lcal  ^°“ 
Clergy.  The  Patriarchs  of  Aquileia  and  Ve-  andRel”* 
nice  fiiare  the  Government  of  this  Church  be-  iigion, 
tween  them,  if  that  may  be  call’d  a  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  can  only  be  exercis’d  at  the  Plea- 
fure  of  another,  namely,  the  Temporal  Pow¬ 
er.  The  Republick  of  Venice  is  as  Supreme 
and  Arbitrary  in  all  Caufes,  and  over  all  Per- 
fons  Ecclefiaflical  and  Civil  in  their  Territo¬ 
ries,  as  the  States  of  Holland  are  in  theirs  ; 

The  Pope  is  look’d  upon  as  little  more  than  a 
Temporal  Prince  at  Venice,  and  the  Patriarch 
a  Cypher  ,*  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  whole 
Province  is  upon  the  Terra  Firma ,  fee  ms 
fomething  more  Independant  of  the  State,  and 
is  better  fupported  in  his  Spiritual  Authority 
by  the  Pope.  He  is  alfo  the  eldeft  Patriarch, 
and  has  the  largeft  Extent  of  Jurifdidtion  ;  for 
his  Province  comprehends  Friuli ,  lfiria,  and 
feveral  other  Hereditary  Provinces  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  with  the  Venetian  Territories  in  Lorn- 
lardy,  except  Bergamo,  Crema  and  B.efcia, 
whofe  B’fliops  are  Suffragans  to  Milan.  The 
Patriarch  of  Aquileia  is  nominated  by  the  Re¬ 
publick,  who  oblige  him  to  chufe  a  Noble 
Venetian  for  his  Coadjutor,  leaft  r he  Nomi¬ 
nation  Chould  return  to  the  Emperor ;  who  05a 
i-  the 
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Venice,  the  other  Hand,  detains  the  Temporal  Re- 

L/W  venues  of  the  Patriarch  in  his  Dominions,  and 
will  not  fuller  him  to  refide  at  Aquileia ,  and 
therefore  his  Seat  is  at  prefen t  at  Udina. 

The  Patriarch  of  Venice  is  always  a  Noble 
Venetian,  nominated  by  the  State,  and  con¬ 
firm'd  by  thePope,and  has  a  limkedjurifdidtion 
over  the  Archbifliop  of  Candle,  the  Archbi- 
ihop  of  Corfu ,  and  the  Bilhops  of  Chicgga , 
Torcello  and  Caorle  ;  the  Church  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice  is  a  Peculiar ;  the  Premicerio ,  or  Dean, 
has  no  Superior,  and  is  always  a  Noble  Ve¬ 
netian,  to  which  Church  there  belongs  twen¬ 
ty-fix  Canons,  and  a  Seminary  of  young  Lads, 
befides  an  adjoining  Abby.  There  is  alfo  at 
Venice  a  Court  of  Inquifition,  confiding  of  the 
Nuntio,  the  Patriarch,  the  Father  Inquifitor, 
and  two  Senators ,  without  whofe  A  fi¬ 
fe  nt  they  can  tranfadl  nothing,  or  put  any 
Sentence  in  Execution,  being  as  much  fubjedt 
to  the  Senate  as  any  other  Tribunal.  The 
Parilhes  eledt  their  own  Curates,  or  Parifh- 
Frieds,  in  which  they  are  generally  influenc’d 
by  the  Nobility,  whom  they  dread  above  all 
things,  and  consequently  love  them  very  lit¬ 
tle;  not  fo  much,  disfaid,  on  account  of  the 
Oppreffions  they  differ,  as  that  lofty  fuperci- 
lious  Behavour,  which  the  Quality  of  Venice 
are  didinguifli'd  for and  which  indeed  the 
State  requires  of  them  ;  for  Ihould  they  give 
themfelves  any  familiar  popular  Airs,  and 
feem  to  Court  the  Vulgar,  the  State  Inquifiti¬ 
on  would  look  upon  them  as  dangerous  Per- 
Ions.  But  to  return  to  the  Clergy ;  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  fays  my  Author,  fufler  themfelves  to  be 
govern'd  neither  by  Prieds  or  Monks.  Men 
qf  this  Profeflion  may  wear  Masks  during  the 
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Carnaval,  keep  their  Concubines,  fing  on  the  Venice. 
Stages,  and  take  what  other  Liberties  they  '■/'V’NJ 
pleafe,  fo  as  they  do  not  meddle  with  the 
Government.  And  notwithftanding  the  wor- 
{hipping  of  Images  and  Relicks  is  encourag’d 
here,  as  well  as  in  other  Popifh  Countries,  a- 
mong  the  Vulgar,  the  Wits  of  Venice  trou¬ 
ble  themfelves  very  little  about  thefe  Matters. 

But  the  Italians  of  all  Degrees  are  infinitely 
fond  of  Mufick  in  their  Churches,  and  per¬ 
haps  there  are  the  befl:  Entertainments  of  this  C[,urc?1 
kind  in  Italy ,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Mufick. 
World.  Vocal  Mufick  is  ufually  perform’d 
by  Eunuchs :  A  good  Voice  is  a  Provifion  for 
a  Son,  upon  which  account  the  poor  People 
frequently  Caftrate  a  Boy  or  two  of  the  Fami¬ 
ly,  who  are  notwithftanding  admitted  after¬ 
wards  into  Priefts  Orders.  ’Tis  true,  this 
Religion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Jews,  requires 
a  perfect  Man  to  adminifier  in  Holy  Things  ; 
and  it  is  neceflary  for  the  Eunuch  to  produce 
thefe  Teftimonials  of  his  Manhood  before  they 
will  permit  him  to  Officiate  as  a  Prieft  in  any 
Church  (for  an  Eunuch  is  known  by  his  Com¬ 
plexion)  but  then  if  he  have  them  dry’d  in  his 
Pocket,  it  is  deem’d  fufficient  to  fatisfie  the 
Intent  of  the  Canon  in  this  particular ;  and 
thus  a  happy  Expedient  is  found  out  in  favour 
of  Vocal  Mufick.  Inftrumental  Mufick  alfo 
is  very  much  encourag’d  ;  infomuch,  that  if 
a  Strange  Violin  comes  and  performs  to  the 
Satisfaftion  of  the  Audience  in  any  of  their 
great  Churches,  they  will  immediatly  collect 
him  a  handfome  Gratuity. 

The  Nunsof  Venice  have  not  a  much  better  Nuns. 
Reputation  than  the  Clergy,  particularly  thofe 
of  St.  Zachary  and  St.  Laurence ,  where  only 
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Noble  Venetians  are  admitted  ;  and  where 
they  do  not  fo  much  as  pretend  to  retire  for 
Devotion  ;  but  the  Nobility  fend  theirDaugh- 
ters  thither  to  fave  their  Eftates,  it  being  the 
eafieft  Provifion  they  can  make  for  them. 
Thefe,  according  to  Dr.  Burnet,  are  not  veil’d, 
neither  do  they  cover  their  Necks  or  Breads, 
and  receive  variety  of  Company  ;  tho’  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  thofe  he  faw  us’d  the  fame 
Precautions  they  do  in  other  Nunneries,  and 
had  Grates  in  their  Parlours,  beyond  which 
their  Male  Friends  were  not  admitted  to 
come.  They  talk’d  much,  he  obferv’d,  loud 
and  very  ungracefully,  and  allow’d  themfelves 
a  Liberty  in  rallying,  that  other  places  could 
not  bear.  The  Patriarch  intended  to  have  re¬ 
train'd  theLiberties  ofthefeHoufes,  and  begun 
with  the  Nuns  of  St.  Laurence ,  but  they  told 
him  plainly,  they  were  Noble  Venetians,  who 
had  chofen  that  way  of  Life  as  mod  conve¬ 
nient  for  them,  but  would  not  be  fubjedt  to 
his  Regulations  ;  and  upon  his  attempting  to 
fbut  up  their  Houfe,  they  were  about  to  fet 
Fire  to  it ;  whereupon  the  Senate  interpos’d, 
and  requir’d  the  Patriarch  to  defift.  Mr.  Ad- 
difon  relates  alfo, J that  the  Venetian  Nunsare 
famous  for  their  Liberties,  that  they  have 
Opera’s  within  their  own  Walls,  and  often 
go  out  of  their  Bounds  to  meet  their  Admirers 
(if  they  are  not  mifreprefented)  and  their 
Lovers  converle  with  them  daily  at  the  Grate 
of  their  Parlour, 
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Treats  of  their  Revenues,  Forces ,  Views  and  In - 
terefts,  with  fome  Account  of  their  Trade  and 
ManufaElures. 

THE  Publick  Revenues  of  this  State  are 
computed  to  amount  to  about  twelve 
hundred  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling  per  Annum , 
and  as  the  Government  is  Arbitrary,  may  be 
advanc’d  in  time  of  War  according  to  the 
Exigency  of  their  Affairs.  Their  Forces  by 
Sea  and  Land  may  amount  to  four  and  twen¬ 
ty  thoufand,  and  in  cafe  of  Neceflity,  as  has 
been  intimated  already,  it  is  pretended  they 
can  Man  and  Equip  out  thirty  Men  of  War, 
an  hundred  Gallics,  and  ten  Galeaffes  ;  but 
this  Calculation  feems  to  be  of  the  largefl.  A 
Noble  Venetian  is  always  General  iff  mo  at 
Sea,  who  has  the  Command  of  the  Elands, 
Ports  and  Maritime  Places  fubject  to  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  Fleet  :  And  there  is  con- 
ftantly  a  Proveditor  General  of  the  Sea,  who 
Commands  the  Fleet  when  there  is  no  Gene- 
raliffimo  ;  he  is  chang’d  every  two  Years,  and 
during  his  Office  is  always  attended  by  two 
Noble  Venitians,  without  whofe  Concurrence 
he  can  undertake  no  Enterprize.  There  is 
alfo  a  General  of  the  Guiph,  that  Commands 
the  GalJeaffes  and  Galleys,  clears  that  Sea  of 
Pit;  ites,  and  takes  care  that  the  Cuftoms  be 
duely  paid.  For  the  Land  Service  they  ufual" 
make  Choice  of  a  Foreign  General,  who  is 
K  z  ‘  at- 
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Venice,  attended  by  feme  few  Senators,  whofe  Advice 
L/'VNJ  he  is  oblig’d  to  take  upon  all  Occafions-  The 
inferior  Generals  and  Officers  are  alfo  Fo¬ 
reigners.  The  Noble  Venetians,  who  look 
upon  themfelves  as  Princes  and  Legiflators, 
don’t  care  to  be  commanded  by  thofe  they 
look  upon  as  their  Inferiors,  The  common 
Soilders  are  ufually  Sclavonians,  Morlachians 
and  Albanians  on  the  Frontiers  of  Turky  j  and 
in  Italy  they  choofe  to  hire  Germans,  Swifs, 
or  any  other  Foreign  Troops,  rather  than 
put  Arms  into  the  Hands  of  their  Subjects, 
on  whofe  Fidelity  they  cannot  depend.  Their 
Fortifications  are  ufually  in  a  ruinous  Condi¬ 
tion  both  on  the  fide  of  Italy  and  Turky  ;  and 
their  Garrifons  weak,  and  ill  paid,  or  the 
Turk  could  never  have  made  himfelf  Matter 
of  the  Morea  in  one  Campaign  :  tho’  ’tis  true, 
the  Difaffe&ion  of  their  Subje&s  in  the  con¬ 
quer’d  Countries,  whom  they  treat  with  in¬ 
tolerable  Infolence,  might  contribute  alfo  to 
that  Revolution. 

Their  The  Fiterett  of  this  Repnblick  is  certainly 
Intereffi  to  live  at  Peace  with  all  their  Neighbours,  if 
pcffible,  efpecially  with  the  Emperor  and  the 
Tuik,  who  are  either  of  them  too  powerful 
for  this  State  to  grapple  with.  'Tis  true, 
the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Italian  Princes  would  infallibly  join  the  Ve¬ 
netians  if  they  were  attack’d,  fo  as  to  prevent 
the  Infidels  getting  footing  in  Italy ;  but  we 
fee  the  Emperor  fufi’er’d  the  Turks  to  wreft 
the  Morea  from  them  in  the  laft  War,  Amo 
1715.  and  if  he  affifts  them  in  a  future  War, 
poffibly  it  will  be  upon  fucii  Terms  as  are 
not  very  agreeable  to  them  :  he  will  either 
infill  on  their  furrendring  fome  of  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  difinembred  from  the  Milanefe ?  or  their 
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fharing  the  Dominion  of  the  Adriatick  Sea  with  Venice, 
him,  which  they  have  hitherto  been  fo  je a- 
lous  of.  And  no  doubt  but  the  Venetians, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Italian  Powers  heartily 
wifh  that  the  Emperor,  as  well  as  the  Infidels, 
were  further  remov’d  from  their  Frontiers. 

They  feem  to  be  in  a  very  uneafy  and  preca¬ 
rious  Situation  at  prefent  :  were  it  not  the 
Intered  of  France  to  prevent  the  Imperialifts 
being  entire  Mailers  of  Italy ,  thofe  little  States 
would  foon  be  fwallow’d  up ;  but  if  ever  the 
Emperor  fliould  attempt  this,  his  mod  Chri- 
flian  Majedy  would  infallibly  make  a  power¬ 
ful  Diverfion  in  their  Favour  :  They  will  cer¬ 
tainly  therefore  cultivate  a  good  Underdand- 
ing  with  the  Court  of  France.  As  to  the 
Spaniards,  fince  they  have  been  driven  out  of 
their  Italian  Territories,  they  are  neither  ca¬ 
pable  of  affifling  or  annoying  them,  and  were 
much  lefs  dangerous  Neighbours  when  they 
were  in  Pofleflion  of  Naples  and  the  Milanefe , 
than  the  Imperialifts  are  :  but  as  Mr.  Addifon 
cbferv’d  on  another  Occafion  ;  among  all 
thefe  Difficulties,  this  Republick  will  main¬ 
tain  it  felf  if  Policy  can  prevail  upon  Force  : 
j  Were  they  as  rich  as  formerly,  they  would 
find  no  great  difficulty  in  fupporting  them- 
:  felves  at  a  time  when  every  thing  is  carry ’d  in 
.  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  by  the  Force  of  Mo- 
l  ney  but  their  Trade  is  miferably  declin’d, 
and  their  Treafure  exhaufted  by  their  Wars 
[  with  the  Turks. 

j  As  the  Trade  of  Venice  formerly  confifted  Trade. 

•  in  tranfporting  the  Merchandize  of  Afia  from 
3  Alexandria,  and  other  Ports  of  Turky  to  the 
i  Kingdoms  of  Europe ,  fo  it  does  dill,  in  a  much 
lower  Degree,  fince  the  Navigation  about  the 
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Venice.  Cape  of  good  Hope  has  been  found  our.  Their 
Manufactures  and  Produce  of  their  Dominions 
alfofurnifii  them  with  Merchandize  to  traffick 
with  other  Countries,  as  their  Raw  and 
Wrought  Silks  of  various  kinds.  Brocades, 
Gold  and  Silver  Stuffs,  Damasks,  Velvets, 
Wine,  Oil,  Fruits,  particularly  Currants,  or 
Corinths,  almoft  peculiar  to  the  Ifland  of 
Zara,  Ailum,  Sulphur,  Venetian  Steel,  Iron, 
Copper,  Woollen- Cloth,  Glafs,  Marble, 
Soap,  Rice,  Effences,  Turpentine,  Creme- 
Tartar,  Snuff,  and  many  other  fmall  Ar ticks. 
Great  part  of  the  Goods  they  brought  from 
Turky  us’d  to  be  taken  off  by  the  Germans  ; 
but  if  the  Emperor  fucceeds  in  his  Projedt  of 
eftablifting  a  Trade  in  the  Gulph  of  Venice, 
this  Branch  of  Bulinefs  will  be  entirely  loft 
to  the  Venetians. 

I  muff  not  conclude  the  Defcription  of  Ve¬ 
nice  without  taking  Notice  of  the  Ceremony 
of  the  Doge’s  efpoufing  the  Sea  annually,  e- 
very  Afcenfion-Day,  when  he  is  attended  by 
three  or  four  hundred  of  the  Nobility  and 
embarks  on  board  the  Bucentaur,  a  ’  noble 
Galeaffe  finely  carv’d  and  gilded,  follow’d  by 
a  vaft  Number  of  Gallies,  Barges  and  Gon¬ 
dola’s  magnificently  adorn’d,  with  Trumpets 
and  Mufick  playing.  The  Captain  of  the 
Bucentaur  always  takes  an  Oath  on  this  Qc- 
cahon,  that  he  will  bring  her  back  fafe  and 
iound  in  fpite  of  Waves  and  Terapefls  ;  and 
indeed,  he  takes  care  to  run  as  little  hazard  as 
poffible,  for  he  does  not  go  above  a  Mile  or 
two  out  to  Sea  in  the  calmeft  Seafon  of  the 
Year,  and  if  the  W 2nd  blow  never  fo  little,  the 
Ceremony  is  deferr’d.  When  they  are  come 
to  a  proper  Place  the  Doge  receives  a  Gold- 
Ring  from  the  Maher  of  the  Ceremo¬ 
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flies,  which  he  throws  into  the  Sea,  over  the  Venice. 
Stern,  faying  at  the  fame  time.  We  Efpoufe 
thee,  0  Sea ,  as  a  Mark  of  our  true  and  perpetual 
Dominion  over  thee.  It  was  about  the  Year 
1174,  that  Pope  Alexander  III.  conferr’d  the 
Dominion  of  the  Adriatick  Sea  on  the  Repub- 
lick,  inftituting  this  Annual  Ceremony  of  e- 
fpoufing  it  by  a  Ring  ;  and  this  in  Gratitude 
for  their  Afliftance  againft  his  great  Enemy  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarojfa ,  who  had  dri¬ 
ven  his  Holinefs  from  Rome  ;  but  was  after¬ 
wards  compelTd  to  fubmit  to  this  haughty 
Pope,  and  fuffer  him  to  tread  on  his  Neck  in 
the  City  of  Venice ,  of  which  they  ftill  retain 
the  Memory  in  feme  exquifite  Paintings, 
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CHAP.  XVIL 

Treats  of  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  the  Pop  e’s 
Dominions,  particularly  of  the  Campanig, 
c/Rome,  and  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns 
comprehended  in  that  Province. 

THE  Pope’s  Dominions  are  bounded  by 
the  Territories  of  Venice  towards  the 
North  ;  by  the  Adriatick  Sea ,  or  Gulph  of 
Venice  on  the  North-Eaft ;  by  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples  on  the  South-Eaft  ;  by  the  Tufcan 
Sea  on  the  South- Weft  ;  and  by  the  Dutchy 
of  Tufcany  on  the  North-Weft;  encompafles 
the  Dutchy  of  Tufcany  on  three  fides,  and  is 
of  a  very  irregular  Figure  :  Extending  in  , 
Length  from  North  to  South  about  two  hund-i 
red  and  forty  Miles  ;  and  in  its  greateft 
Breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft  an  hundred  andj 
forty,  tho’  in  fome  places,  as  between  the; 
Dutchy  of  Tufcany  and  the  Gulph  of  Venice ,  itji 
is  fcarce  twenty  Miles  broad.  To  give  the 
Reader  a  juft  Idea  of  the  Form  of  it  I  muffy 
refer  him  to  the  Map  of  Italy  bound  up  with) 
the  laft  Volume.  The  Pope’s  Dominions  arq 
ufually  divided  into  Seven  Provinces,  i.  The 
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Campania  of  Rome.  2.  The  Patrimony  of  St.  The 
Peter,  comprehending  the  Dutchy  of  Caftro,  Pope’s 
the  Territory  of  Orvieto ,  and  the  County  of  Domi- 
Ronciglione.  3.  The  Province  of  Sabina.  4.  nions. 
Ombria,  or  the  Dutchy  of  Spoletto,  in  which  WV 
are  included  the  Territories  of  Perugia ,  and 
the  Contado  di  Citta  de  CafleUo.  5.  The  Mar- 
quifate  of  Ancona.  6.  The  Dutchy  of  Urbino, 

And,  7.  Romania ,  or  Romandiola,  compre¬ 
hending  Romania  Proper 3  the  Bolognefe ,  and  the 
Dutchy  of  Ferrara . 

The  Campania  of  Rome,  containing  the  The  Cam° 
greateft  part  of  the  antient  Latium ,  inhabited  Pania 
by  the  Latini ,  Equi,  Hernici,  Rutuli  and  Volfci, 
is  bounded  by  the  Patrimony  of  Sc.  Peter  and 
Sabina  towards  the  North  ;  by  the  Provinces 
of  Abruzzo  and  Terra  de  Lavaro  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Naples  on  the  South-Eaft ;  and  by  the 
Tufcan  Sea  on  the  South- Well; ;  being  about 
feventy  Miles  in  Length  from  the  North-Weft 
to  the  South-Eaft  ,•  and  forty-five  in  Breadth 
from  the  North- Eaft  to  the  South-Weft.  The 
Chief  Towns  whereof  are,  1.  Rome.  2.  Ti-  Towns* 
volt.  3.  Paleftrina.  4.  Zagarola.  •>.  Colonna. 

6.  Frefcati.  7.  Marino.  8.  Caftel  Gandolpho. 
p.  Albano.  10.  Velitri.  11.  Ctflernx.  in 
Sermoneta •  13.  Paleano.  14.  Anagni.  15. 

Ferentini.  16.  Alatri.  17.  Veroli.  18.  Fra- 
filone.  ip.  Maenza.  20.  Piperno.  21.  Fojfa 
i Nova.  22.  Terracina.  23.  Netuno .  24.  An- 

/  zio.  25.  Ardax.  2 6.  Paterno.  And,  27. 
i  Ofiia. 

11  Rome,  the  Metropolis  of  the  Pope’s  Do-  Rom,  Its 
1  minions,  and  anciently  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ^an?ea?d 
i  deriv’d  its  Name  according  to  fome,  from  ty 
Roma  a  Trojan  Lady,  and  according  to  o- 
1  thers,  from  Romulus  the  Founder ;  there  are 
ft '  Vol.  X«  L  thofe 
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The  thofe  alfo  that:  affirm  it  was  call’d  Roma  be- 
Pope’s  fore  the  Days  of  Romulus;  and  maintain  that 
Domi-  he  only  enlarg’d  the  Town,  and  was  call’d  by 
pions.  its  Name,  as  Princes  and  great  Men  are  at 
this  Day  call’d  by  the  Names  of  their  Seats 
in  fome  Countries.  Others  again  reject  the 
Story  of  Romtilm  and  Remm  entirely,  as  a  Fa¬ 
ble  :  And  indeed  I  meet  with  nothing  Satis¬ 
factory  on  this  Head,  any  more  than  I  do  as 
to  the  time  of  its  Foundation  ;  fome  affirming 
it  was  founded  about  the  Year  of  the  World 
3301.  753  Years  before  the  coming  of 

Chrift  ;  and  others  again,  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  31^8. 

-o  .  ^  Rome  is  fituated  on  the  River  Tiber ,  about 
ituatio.i.  £xteen  ^}es  North-Eaft  of  the  Tufcan  Sea-,  in 

forty-one  Degrees  forty-five  Minutes  North 
Latitude,  thirty-two  Degrees  odd  Minutes  to 
the  Eaftward  of  London.  It  flood  antiently  on 
Seven  Mounts  or  Emminencies  of  eafy  Aflent, 
and  was  of  a  Square  Figure,  but  now  com¬ 
prehends  1 2  little  Hills,  viz..  Monte  Capitolinoa 
Palatino,  Avert  mo,  Cello ,  Efquilino ,  J/lmmale, 
Quir inale  or  Monte  Cavallo,  Janiculo,  Pincino , 
Vaticano,  Citorio  and  Giordano.  It  is  of  an  ir¬ 
regular  Figure  ;  and  the  Walls,  which  take  in 
the  fame  Ground  with  thofe  which  Aurelian 
built,  are  about  twelve  Miles  in  Circumference, 
all  the  turnings  and  windings  included  :  O- 
therwife  the  Compafs  is  not,  or  ever  was, 
more,  then  fix  or  feven  Miles,  tho’  fome  have 
made  it  fifty  Miles  about ;  how  far  the  Sub¬ 
urbs  antiently  extended  is  very  uncertain  *,  if 
the  Town,  with  ail  its  Suburbs  and  adjacent 
Villages,  contain’d  half  the  Number  of  Souls 
which  fome  Authors  of  very  great  Reputati¬ 
on  have  afferted,  and  all  thefe  were  look’d  up¬ 
on 


bn  as  part  of  the  City  (as  the  Villages  within  The 
the  Weekly  Bills  are  fometimes  reckon’d  Pope’s 
part  of  London)  the  Circumference  muft  have  Domi- 
been  very  large  :  and  there  is  room  to  believe  nions. 
that  the  Villages  towards  the  Sea  were  deem’d  i/Y\l 
part  of  Rome ,  becaufe  ’tis  faid,  that  fome  of 
the  Roman  Emperors  had  a  Defign  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  Walls  as  far  as  the  Tufcan  Sea,  which 
is  twelve  or  fifteen  Miles  difiant  from  the 
prefent  City.  Another  way  of  accounting  for 
that  vaft  Number  of  Roman  Citizens  which 
we  find  upon  Record  in  fome  Writers,  is  by 
taking  into  the  Account  all  thofe  who  had  the 
Privileges  of  Roman  Citizens  in  the  Empire  ; 
and  then  the  higheft  Account  we  meet  with 
will  not  appear  incredible,  for  the  Citizens 
of  a  multitude  of  great  Cities  had  this  Pri¬ 
vilege.  But  to  return  to  Modern  Rome,  there 
is  not  above  a  third  part  of  the  Ground  with¬ 
in  the  Walls  built  upon,  but  taken  up  with 
Gardens  and  Vineyards,  and  other  void  Spa¬ 
ces  ;  and  confequently  is  but  thinly  inhabi¬ 
ted.  The  Natives  are  ufually  computed  at 
120,000.  That  part  of  the  Town  which  hands 
on  the  Weft  fide  of  the  River,  and  is  call’d 
Traflevere,  is  not  above  a  fixth  part  of  the 
whole  :  The  Courfe  of  the  River  through  it 
is  from  North  to  South;  itrifes  fo  high  and  runs 
with  fuch  an  impetuous  Torrent  at  the  time 
of  the  melting  of  the  Snows,  or  on  violent 
Rains,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  Town  fre¬ 
quently  fuffers  very  much  by  Inundations. 

There  are  five  Bridges  over  the  River,  twen¬ 
ty  Gates  in  the  Walls,  and  three  hundred 
Towers  ftill  remaining  ;  the  Caftle  of  St.  An - 
gelo  was  defign’d  rather  as  a  Bridle  for  the 
Inhabitants,  than  for  their  Defence.  Rome  is 

L  z  to© 
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The  too  large  to  be  of  any  great  Strength,  and 
Pope’s  would  hardly  be  able  to  Main  a  regular 
Dorai-  Siege.  Tho’  the  Italians  excell  in  Archi¬ 
nions.  tedure,  they  apply  themfelves  very  little  to 
Fortifications  and  Engineering,  unlefs  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  who  lying  next  two  luch 
Potent  Neighbours  as  France  and  the^  Empire, 
is  under  a  necefllty  of  fortifying  his  Towns  af¬ 
ter  a  better  manner.  It  is  computed  that 
Modern  Rome  hands  fourteen  or  fifteen  Feet 
higher  than  the  old  City,  being  built  upon 
the  Ruins  of  the  former.  The  Ingenious 
yir.Addifon  obferves  further,  that  the  violent 
Rains  which  have  happen’d  in  fo  long  a  trad 
of  time  muft  have  wafh’d  down  great  part  of 
the  Hills  into  the  Valleys,  and  very  much  al¬ 
ter’d  the  Face  of  it  ,•  and  that  the  Town  is 
much  more  upon  a  Level  therefore  than  it  was 
formerly  ;  what  confirms  this  Conjedure  is, 
that  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  which  was  once  a 
terrible  Precipice,  from  whence  Malefadors 
were  thrown,  is  not  now  above  twenty  Foot 
high ;  but  then,  as  thofe  parts  of  the  Town 
$re  higher  which  are  built  in  the  Valleys,  con¬ 
sequently  thofe  which  Land  upon  the  Hills  are 
proportionably  lower.  The  Town  is  gene- 
rally  well  built ;  the  Streets  ftrait,  and  adorn  d 
with  a  vail  Number  of  Palaces,  Monafceries 
and  Churches  ;  of  the  laft  of  which  there  are 
not  lefs  than  three  hundred.  The  Triumphal 
Arches,  Pillars,  Obelisks,  Statues  and  Foun¬ 
tains,  all  exquifite  in  their  kind,  are  no  fmall 
Addition  to  its  Beauty.  On  each  Hand,  fays 
Dr.  Burnet. ,  as  I  entred  Rome  by  the  Gate  Del 
Populo,  I  obferv’d  a  long  Vifta  of  Streets  but 
there  is  not  a  Town  in  thefe  parts  of  the 
World  where  the  Churches*  Convents  and  Pa- 
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laces  are  fo  noble,  and  the  other  Buildings  fo  The 
mean.  Before  I  give  a  particular  account  of  Pope's 
thefe,  I  (hall  enquire  into  the  Chara&er  of  the  Domi- 
modem  Inhabitants  ;  and,  according  to  the  nions. 
laft  mention'd  Author,  there  is  a  univerfal  Ci-  v'V'Nl 
vilify  reigns  among  ail  forts  of  People  at  Rome, 
which  he  conceives  flows  in  a  great  mealure 
from  the  Nature  of  their  Government,  where 
every  Man  being  capable  of  all  Preferments, 
the  meaneft  Ecclefiaflick  may  be  a  Cardinal, 
and  even  Pope;  which  makes  every  one  be¬ 
have  himfelf  towards  all  other  Perfons  with 
an  exadnefs  of  Refped,  no  Man  knowing 
what  another  may  arrive  at :  But  this  makes 
Profeffions  of  Efteem  and  Kindnefs  go  fo  pro- 
mifcuoufly  to  all  forts  of  Perfons,  that  one 
ought  not  to  build  too  much  upon  them. 

The  Politenefs,  Affability,  and  officious 
Civility,  fays  a  more  modern  Traveller,  which 
I  experienc'd  among  the  Romans  in  two  Jour¬ 
neys  I  made  to  Italy,  feem’d  to  me  Charms 
fufficient  to  induce  any  who  have  a  Taft  for 
what  is  valuable,  to  come  thither  from  all 
parts  of  the  World  to  view  the  Treafures  of 
Cur iofi ties  contain’d  in  this  City.  I  have 
here  feen  Noblemen  of  the  firft  Rank,  both 
Secular  and  Ecclefiaftick,  who  upon  hear- 
ing  a  Traveller  at  their  Gate  defirous  of  fee¬ 
ing  what  was  in  their  Palaces,  would  them- 
felves  take  a  Pleafure  in  {hewing  them,  and  if 
they  were  bufy,  order  their  Domefticks  to  do 
it  for  them,  and  even  leave  their  Cabinets  to 
igive  them  the  Liberty  to  fee  what  was  worth 
i  feeing  in  them.  But  I  found  not  at  firft  all  the 
Italians  fo  civil,  complaifant  and  polite,  but 
more  referv'd  :  They  generally  ftudy  a  Stran- 
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The  ger’s  Humour  and  Temper  before  they  admit 
Pope’s  him  into  their  Company  and  Familiarity.  As 
Domi-  for  the  Perfons  of  any  confideration,  they  are 
nions.  ambitious  of  palling  for  Virtuofo’s,  Admirers 
V*W  of  Pi&ures,  Statues,  Mufick,  Archite&ure. 
Medals,  and  other  pieces  of  Antiquity  :  and 
no  People  have  more  Command  of  their  Tem¬ 
per,  or  are  more  careful  in  avoiding  to  give 
Offence,  or  bear  more  before  they  take  it, 
efpecially  from  a  Stranger,  than  the  Italians 
in  general.  I  fliall  conclude  their  Chara&ei 
with  a  Paffage  in  Mijjon,  where  he  fays,  The 
People  of  this  Country  are  not  at  all  poffefs’d 
with  a  Spirit  of  Hatred  or  Perfecution  againfl 
Strangers,  of  what  Religion  foever  :  And  1 
muff  do  them  the  Juftice  to  acknowledge, 
that  in  our  Travels  thro1  Italy ,  and  even  at 
'Rome  and  Loretto ,  we  were  never  in  the  leaf! 
molefted  by  thofe  Adorers  of  Relicks  and 
Images. 

Rome ,  according  to  Mr.  Rayt  is  well  fup- 
ply’d  with  Provifions,  tho’  not  fo  cheap  as  at 
Florence ,  or  Naples ,  which  may  be  occalion’d 
by  the  Multitude  of  Foreigners  reforting  tc 
this  City,  who  feldom  ftudy  Frugality  much 
in  their  Travels.  Their  Beef  is  not  inferiot 
to  that  in  England,  except  the  Flefh  of  the 
Buffalo,  which  is  only  eaten  by  the  poor  Jews 
and  common  People,  and  they  hunt  or  bait  it 
all  before  they  kill  it.  Their  Veal  is  the  bell 
in  Europe ,  and  their  Kid  and  Pork  are  excellent, 
but  the  Mutton  is  tough  and  dry.  Tafne 
Fowls  are  plentiful  and  good,  as  Turkeys, 
Hens,  Capons,  tame  Pidgeons,  Geefe 
indeed  are  fcarce,  but  wild  Fowl  is  very  cheap, 
and  that  of  the  beft  fort,  as  Partridges,  Wood-^ 

€ocks; 
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cocks,  Snipes,  Duck,  Mallard,  Teal,  Quails,  The 
Plover,  Larks,  and  all  manner  of  fmall  Birds ;  Pope's 
belides  which,  they  eat  feveral  forts  that  we  Domi- 
never  touch  here,  as  Kites,  Buzzards,  Spar-  nions. 
hawks.  Jays,  Magpies,  and  almoft  every  l/'VXJ 
Fowl  that  flies.  They  are  alfo  pretty  well 
fupply’d  with  Sea  and  River-Fifh,  but  dearer 
than  Flefh.  The  Frefli-  Water-Fi£h  are,  Pike, 

Carp,  Tench,  Trout,  Eels,  Barbel,  Chevin 
and  Dace.  Their  Sea-Fifh,  MuRus  Antiquo¬ 
rum ,  now  call’d  Triglia ,  and  with  us  Surmullet, 

Mugil  or  Mullets,  Sole,  Plaife,  and  others  of 
the  flat  kind.  Hake,  Sturgeon,  Dolphin,  and 
the  Lapus  Marinus ,  not  known  in  England. 

Wild  Boar  and  other  Venifon  is  to  be  had 
every  Day  in  the  Market,  but  their  Deer  are 
not  comparable  to  the  Wild  Hog.  Oranges 
and  Lemons  are  cheap,  but  Apples  and  Pears 
dear,  being  fold  by  Weight ;  however,  they 
are  exceeding  good.  The  Bread  is  good  and 
cheap,  and  very  light,  tho’  without  Yeaft : 
what  they  ufe  in  the  Room  of  it  I  can’t  learn. 

And  they  have  greater  Variety  of  Wines  here 
than  in  any  Town  in  Italy,  as  the  Greco,  La - 
sryma  Chrifti,  Languedoc ,  Wine  of  Syracufa,  and 
1 4uguftainSicily,Orrvietano,Jenfam,MontePulciam , 

Monte Fiacone,  Cafielli  Romano ,  an dAlbano,  the  laft 
of  which  is  moft  ufually  drank.  Their  Wines 
ire  generally  fweet,  and  fo  ftrong  bodied  that 
they  will  bear  half  Water.  Their  rough 
Wines  are  none  of  them  fo  harfli  as  the  French 
Clarer,  or  Florence,  which  may  alfo  be  had 
iere,  and  are  generally  better  lik’d  by  Foreign- 
:rs  than  the  fweet  Wines,  which  are  not  fit 
:o  fit  by.  The  Romans,  who  only  take  a 

Angle 
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The  {ingle  Glafs  now  and  then,  or  mix  them  with 
Pone’s  Water,  prefer  their  own  Wines  to  the  French 5 
Domi-  and  we  find  their  antient  Poets  very  lavifli  in 
nions.  the  Praifes  of  them.  Their  Olives  are  final), 
but  very  fweet  and  good,  as  is  the  Oil  confe* 
quently  that  is  drawn  from  them,  and  eaten 
generally  inftead  of  Sutter  all  over  Italy.  They 
have  plenty  of  Peaches,  Apricots,  Walnuts, 
for  all  Nuts,  Almonds,  Chefnuts,  and  other 
Fruits  which  grow  in  our  Climate,  in  great 
Perfection.  The  Water  of  the  “Tiber  is  thick 
and  muddy,  and  not  fit  to  drink  till  it  has 
Pood  a  confiderable  time  ;  but  they  are  abun¬ 
dantly  fupply’d  with  good  Water  by  their 
AqueduCts,  fome  of  which  bring  the  Water 
from  Fountains  thirty  or  forty  Miles  diftant 
from  Rome ,  as  will  be  obferv’d  more  particu¬ 
larly  hereafter. 

Rome  affords  fo  vaft  a  variety  of  agreeable 
ObjeCts,  that  one  knows  not  where  to  begin, 
much  lefs  where  to  end  when  we  have  enter’d 
upon  the  Defcription  of  them.  The  moil  va¬ 
luable  Curiofities  however  may  be  reduc’d 
under  the  following  Heads,  1.  Theatres 
and  Amphitheatres.  2.  Pagan  Temples.  3* 
Triumphal  Arches*  4.  Columns.  5*  Baths. 
6.  AqueduCts  and  Fountains.  7.  Catacombs. 
S.  Obelisks.  9.  Sepulchres.  10.  Cirques,  or 
Circus’s.  11.  Bridges.  12.  Churches.  .  13* 
Palaces,  with  the  Statues  and  Paintings  which 
adorn  them.  14'  Piazzas  and  Squares.  15* 
Colleges.  And*  16.  Hofpitals. 
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Of  ail  the  Theatres  and  Amphitheatres  The 
that  were  in  Old  Rome,  there  are  only  the  Pope’s 
Ruins  of  three  now  remaining,  m.  Some  Domi- 
fmall  Footdeps  of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Stati-  nions. 
litis  Taurus ,  near  the  Church  of  St.  Croce.  Some 
part  of  the  Walls  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  ^ei!trcs 
on  which  the  Palace  of  the  Savelli  hands.  And 
part  of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Titus  t  now  call’d  treS, 
the  ColifeOy  of  which  there  are  very  large 
Ruins.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  a  round 
form  without,  and  of  an  oval  figure  within  ; 
and,  as  ’tis  faid,  was  capable  of  holding 
eighty-five  thoufand  Perfons.  This  Structure 
was  famous  antiently,  as  well  for  the  Beauty 
of  its  Architecture,  as  the  Martyrdom  of 
many  thoufand  Chriftians,  who,  like  other 
condemn’d  Perfons,  were  frequently  oblig’d 
to  fight  with  wild  Beads  here.  The  Romans 
;  do  not  feem  to  have  had  certain  Punifliments 
fix’d  for  every  Crime,  but  the  Emperors, 
their  Viceroys  and  Judges,  order’d  them  to 
be  put  to  Death  often  in  what  manner  they 
faw  fit ;  and  upon  their  coming  off  victorious 
i  in  their  Combats  with  Men  or  Beads,  fre- 
i  quently  granted  the  Prifoner  his  Pardon.  This 
<  probably  was  St.  Paul’s  cafe,  who  liv’d  to  tell 
i  us  he  had  fought  with  Beads  at  Ephefus. 

The  Chief  Pagan  Temples  remaining,  are, 
j  i.  The  Pantheon,  or  Temple  of  the  Gods,  pagan 
:  ufually  call’d  the  Rotunda ,  from  its  circular  Temples. 
I  Figure;  and  now  dedicated  to*the  Virgin 
Mary  and  All  Saints :  It  is  an  hundred  and 
forty- four  Feet  in  height,  and  as  many  in 
breadth ;  the  Roof  vaulted  in  form  of  a  Cu¬ 
pola,  and  receives  all  its  Light  from  a  Hole 
in  the  top  of  it,  nine  Feet  Diameter :  Its 
Portico  confided  of  fixteen  tall  Pillars  of  fpeck- 
Vol.  X.  M  led 
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The  led  Marble,  call’d  Oriental  Granite,  each 
Pope’s  Pillar  being  but  one  Stone,  of  which  there  are 
Domi-  only  now  thirteen  remaining  :  They  are  all  of 
mons.  the  Corinthian  Order,  and  about  fifteen  Eng- 
t/YXJ  lift  Feet  in  Circumference,  fome  a  few  Inches 
more,  and  fome  lefs.  The  Door  is  forty  Foot 
high,  and  about  twenty-five  broad,  the  fide 
Polls  and  crofs-pieces  compos’d  of  five  Pieces 
of  Granite,  and  not  of  one,  as  fome  have  re¬ 
lated.  Upon  the  Architrave  of  the  Portico 
are  thefe  Words,  infcrib’d  in  large  Capitals, 
vix,.  M >  Agrippa  L.  F.  Cof.  fertium  fecit.  This 
Temple  was  cover’d  with  Copper  till  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  remov’d  it,  with  which  he  made 
thofe  four  admirable  wreath’d  Pillars  which 
fupport  the  Canopy  of  the  High  Altar  in  St. 
Peter  s  Church  ;  and  with  the  Clavi  tr abates , 
or  Nails  which  fatten’d  the  Copper  Plates  of 
the  Portico,  and  weigh’d  two  thoufand  eight 
hundred  Pounds,  he  caft  a  great  Cannon, 
which  ftill  remains  in  the  Cattle  of  Sc.  Angelo , 
with  this  Infcription,  Ex  clavis  trabalibus  Por¬ 
tions  Agrippa,  and  the  Form  of  one  of  the  Nails 
is  Engraven  on  it.  The  Body  of  this  Temple 
remains  entire,  having  only  been  depriv’d  of 
its  Statues,  and  fome  other  Ornaments,  a- 
mongft  which  was  the  famous  Minerva  of 
Phidias  :  antiently  this  Temple  was  afcended 
by  {even  Steps,  which  furrounded  the  whole 
Building,  and  now  there  is  a  Defcent  of  eleven 
Steps  to  go  into  it,  which  fliows  how  far  Old 
Rome  is  buried  in  Rubbifh.  In  this  Church  is 
the  Tomb  of  that  exquifite  Painter  and  Ar¬ 
chitect  Raphael  Urbin,  with  the  following  In¬ 
fer  iption,  viz. 

Hie  Situs  eft  Raphael  timuit  quo  fofpite  Vinci. 

Rerum  magna  Parens ,  &  moriente  mori • 

2.  The 
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2*  The  Temple  of  Fortune ,  was  given  by  The 
Pita  IV.  to  the  Armenians,  where  they  Hill  Pope’s 
celebrate  Divine  Worfhip  :  It  is  at  prefent  Domi- 
call’d  St.  Maria  Egyptiaca ,  and  is  an  entire  nions, 
piece  of  Antiquity,  furrounded  with  Pillars  {/VXJ 
of  the  Ionick  Order,  mix’d  with  the  Corin¬ 
thian  and  Dorick,  which  ferve  for  a  Model  to 
the  Modern  Architefts. 

3.  The  Temple  of  the  Sun ,  or  of  Vefla , 
which  Hands  not  far  from  the  former,  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Tiber  near  the  broken  Bridge, 
and  is  now  a  Chriflian  Church,  call’d  La 
Madcnna  del  Sole  ;  being  a  fmall  round  Stru¬ 
cture,  with  a  Gallery  of  flrait  Pillars  round  it, 
receiving  the  Light  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Pantheon ,  by  a  round  Hole  in  the  top. 

4.  The  Temple  of  Diana  Aventine ,  now 
call’d  St.  Sabina,  a  large  Building,  fupported 
by  twelve  Pillars  on  each  fide,  which  divide 
the  Nave  from  the  Ifles. 

5.  The  Temple  of  Hercules  Aventine,  now 
dedicated  to  St.  Alexis  and  Boniface ,  and  Hands 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Aventine. 

6.  The  Temple  of  Jama,  in  the  Market  for 
Beafls,  being  a  Building  exaftly  Square,  with 
four  Fronts,  refembling  a  Trumpal  Arch 
more  than  a  Temple  :  On  each  Front  are 
twelve  Nitches  for  as  many  Statues,  repre- 
fenting  the  Months  of  the  Year,  which  Janm 
was  held  to  govern. 

7.  The  Temple  of  Concord,  or  rather  the 
remains  of  it,  there  being  only  the  Portico 
left,  fuftain’d  by  eight  great  Marble  Pillars 
of  one  Stone  each,  and  Handing  on  the  AH 
cent  from  the  Forum  Romanum  to  the  Capitol* 

8.  The  Temple  of  Saturn ,  now  a  ChriHian 
Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Adrian  j  the  Frontif- 

M  z  piece 
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The  piece  only  whereof  is  part  of  the  antient 
Pope’s  Temple.  Here  the  Romans  kept  the  Tabula^ 
Domi-  Elephantine,  which  contain’d  the  Names  of 
siions.  the  thirty  five  Tribes  of  the  City  :  It  ftands 
V'V'V  at  the  Foot  of  the  Capitol  near  the  Arch  of 
Sever  ms. 

5>.  The  Temple  of  Antonine  and  Fauftina , 
which  ftands  in  the  Forum  Romanum ,  whereof 
are  left  good  part  of  the  Walls,  and  the  Pil¬ 
lars  of  the  Portico,  faid  to  confift  of  a  kind  of 
Marble  which  will  cleave  like  Wood,  the 
Grain  lying  one  way. 

10.  The  Temple  of  Romulus  and  Remus , 
fince  dedicated  to  St.  Cofmo  and  Damiano ,  but 
very  little  of  the  antient  Temple  left. 

11.  The  Temple  of  1 '/is  and  Serapis,  or  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  now  New  St.  Mary's  :  the 
fmall  Ruins  of  the  antient  Temple  which  re¬ 
main  are  behind  the  Cloyfter,  the  prefent 
Church  not  ftanding  exa&ly  on  the  fame 
Ground. 

12.  The  Temple  of  Peace,  in  the  Cmpo 
Vaccino ,  begun  by  Claudius ,  and  finifti’d  by 
Vefpajian ,  in  which  were  laid  up  the  Rich 
Spoils  found  in  Solomons  Temple,  on  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Jerufalem,  till  this  City  was  plunder’d 
in  its  turn  by  Alaric  Ring  of  the  Goths. 
This  exceeded  all  the  other  Temples  in  Rome 
in  its  Dimenfions,  as  may  ftill  be  difcern’d 
by  the  vaft  Ruins  of  the  Foundation  :  There 
is  very  little  ftanding  of  it  at  prefent  befides 
part  of  three  Arches,  the  reft  having  been 
burnt  down  in  the  Reign  of  Commodus  by  a 
Fire,  which  ’tisfaid  broke  out  with  an  Earth¬ 
quake  ;  tho’  there  is  a  Tradition  which  fays 
it  fell  of  it  felf,  at  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour. 
The  great  Marble  Pillar  which  ftands  before 
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the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Maggiore,  and  is  the  The 
largeft  in  Rome  of  one  entire  Stone,  was  taken  Pope's 
from  hence,  being  one  of  the  eight  which  Domi- 
fupported  the  Nave  or  Body  of  this  Temple,  nions. 

13.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  in  the 
Campo  Vacdno ,  of  which  there  now  remains 
no  more  than  three  Marble  Pillars,  was  built 
under  the  Confuls,  as  ’tis  pretended,  in  Com¬ 
pliance  with  a  Vow  made  by  Romulus,  who 
finding  his  Troops  give  way  in  an  Engage¬ 
ment  with  the  Sabins,  promis’d  to  build  a 
Temple  to  the  Honour  of  Jupiter ,  if  they 
flood  their  Ground  :  and  this  Temple  was 
accordingly  afterwards  erefted,  and  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  Stator ,  a  flando ,  from  the  Romans 
flanding  their  Ground. 

14.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tenant ,  or  the 
Thunderer,  erected  near  the  Capitol  by  Au~ 
guftus,  ’tis  faid,  on  his  being  preferv’d  from  a 
flafti  of  Lightning  which  fell  on  his  Litter 
and  kill’d  his  Servant,  of  which  there  remains 
no  more  at  prefent  than  three  Pillars  of  the 
Dorick  Order,  half  buried  in  the  Ruins. 

15.  The  Temple  of  Faunus ,  now  a  Chri- 
ftian  Church,  call’d  St.  Stephano  Rot  undo,  from 
its  circular  Figure,  fituate  on  Mount  Celim  ; 

It  is  a  large  Edifice,  fuftain’d  by  two  concen- 
trical  Circles  of  Pillars,  the  outermoft,  which 
are  forty-four  in  Number,  are  the  lead,  and 
the  innermofl  are  exaftly  half  that  Number, 
and  ftand  at  the  fame  difiance  from  each  other 
as  thofe  of  the  outer  Circle. 

i<5.  The  Temple  of  Hercules  CaUaicus,  now 
Galuz,o,  of  a  diagonal  Figure,  the  Roof  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  Cupola,  little  lefs  than  the  Pantheon , 
having  two  Doors  dire&ly  oppofiie  to  each 
other, 

17.  The 
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17.  The  Temple  of  Bacchus ,  now  the 
Church  of  St.  Conflantia,  without  the  Walls  of 
a  round  Figure,  fuftain’d  by  twelve  large  Pillars 
without,  and  a  concentrical  Circle  of  twelve 
Pillars  of  a  lefs  Circumference  within,  con¬ 
taining  an  antient  Monument  of  Porphyry, 
call'd  the  Tomb  of  Bacchus,  which  refembles 
a  large  Cheft,  finely  engrav’d,  with  Branches 
of  Trees,  Boys  treading  of  Grapes,  Birds, 
and  other  Animals  ;  feveral  parts  of  the  Roof 
alfo  is  beautified  with  Bunches  of  Grapes,  and 
other  things  belonging  to  a  Vintage  in  Mo- 
Jaick  Work;  but  the  frefhnefs  of  the  Colours, 
and  the  rudenefs  of  the  Figures,  have  made 
fome  judicious  Travellers  fufpedt  that  it  is 
not  of  Roman  Workmanfhip. 

18.  Another  Temple  of  Romulus  and  Remm, 
now  dedicated  to  St.  Theodore,  of  a  circular 
Figure,  into  which  there  is  a  Defcent  of  feve»  , 
ral  Steps,  as  into  the  Pantheon . 

The  Triumphal  Arches  hill  remaining,  are 
five,  1.  That  of  Septimius  Severus.  2.  That 
of  Conflantine  the  Great.  3 .  That  in  the  Via 
Sacra,  eredted  to  the  Honour  of  Vefpajian,  and 
his  Son  Titus.  4.  That  of  Galienus.  And,  5. 
Another  to  the  Honour  of  Septimius  Severus, 
and  his  Son. 

1.  The  Triumphal  Arch  of  Septimius  Se¬ 
verus  ftands  at  the  Foot  of  the  Capitol,  be¬ 
ing  of  Marble,  and  ftill  entire,  tho’  fomething 
funk  under  the  prefent  Surface  of  the  Ground. 
On  each  fide  are  reprefented  in  Bafs  Relief 
the  Victories  of  this  Emperor ;  and  on  the 
infide  the  Vault  is  finely  Wrought  with  Flow¬ 
ers,  of  which  no  two  are  of  the  fame  fhape. 
It  was  eredted  to  the  Honour  of  Severus ,  in  Me-? 
mory  pi  Jfis  Parthian  Conquefts  $  f>ut  being 
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under  a  great  concern  ac  the  Civil  Difcords  The 
he  met  with  on  his  return  to  Rome ,  he  feign’d  Pope  s 
himfelf  ill  of  the  Gout,  and  deputed  his  Son  Domi- 
to  triumph  in  his  head.  The  Infcription  on  nions. 
the  Arch  is  as  follows  in  large  Roman  Cha- 
raders,  (viz,.)  IMP.  CAES  LVCIO  SEP- 
TIMIO.  M.  FIL.  SEVER  O.  P  1  O. 
PERTINACI.  AVG.  PATRI  PATRICE. 
PARTHICO.  ARABICO  ET  PARTHI- 
CO  ADIABENICO.  PONTIFICI  MAXI¬ 
MO.  TRIBVNIC.  POTEST  XI  COS  III. 
PROCOS  ET  IMP.  CAES.  M.  AVRELIO. 

I.  FIL.  ANTONINO.  AVG.  PIO.  FELI- 
CI  TRIBVNIC  POTEST  VI.  COS.  PRO- 
COS  P.  P.  OPT1MIS  FORTVNATISSI- 
MISQVE.  PRINCIP1BVS.  OB.  REMP. 
RESTITVTAM.  IMPERIVMQVE  PO- 
PVLI  ROMANI  PROPAGATAM.  IN- 
SIGNIBVS.  VIRTVTIBVS  EORVM 
DOMI  FORISQVE  S.  P.  Q.  R. 

2.  Conjiantines  Arch,  which  is  not  only  the 
Nobleft  in  Rome ,  but  in  the  whole  World, 
according  to  Mr.  Addifon .  It  hands  near  the 
Amphitheatre  of  Nero,  and  was  ereded  by 
the  Senate,  as  ’tis  Laid,  in  one  Day’s  time, 
while  the  Armies  of  Conftantine  and  Maxentius 
were  engaged  at  Vonte  Molle,  with  an  Inten¬ 
tion  to  infcribe  it  to  him  that  fhould  come  oft 
Vidorious,  and  Confiantine  defeating  his  Com¬ 
petitor,  it  was  accordingly  dedicated  to  him  ; 
being  beautified  with  feveral  excellent  Statues 
and  Bafs  Reliefs,  relating  to  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  Adions  of  his  Life.  The  Statues  have 
many  of  them  loft  their  Heads  ;  which,  ’tis 
Paid,  the  Duke  of  Tufcany,  Laurence  de  Medici s, 
dole  and  carried  to  Florence.  The  Bals  Re¬ 
liefs  on  this  Arch  are  not  equally  fine,  which 

makes 
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The  makes  it  luppos’d  that  fome  of  them  were 
Pope’s  taken  from  more  antient  Monuments  to  adorn 
Domi-  this.  Mr,  Add; fen  fays,  he  iearch’d  narrowly 
nions.  tor  tome  Representation  of  the  Apparition 
which  is  laid  to  have  preceded  the  Victory  ; 
but  there  are  not  the  leaf:  Traces  of  it  to  be 
met  with,  the  Reafon  whereof  he  conceives, 
is,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  Ornaments 
were  taken  from  Trajan’s  Arch,  and  fet  up  to 
the  new  Conqueror  in  very  great  hafte  by  the 
Senate  and  People  of  Rome,  who  were  then 
moil  of  them  Heathens.  There  is  however, 
he  obferves,  fomethieg  in  the  Infcription 
which  is  as'old  as  the  Arch  it  felf,  which  feems 
to  hint  at  the  Emperor’s  Vifion,  ('viz,.)  IM- 
PERATORI  C.ESARI  FLAVIO  CON¬ 
STANTINO  MAXIMO  AVGVSTO 
QVO  INSTINCTV  DIVINITATIS 
MENTIS  MAGNIT V DINE  CVM 
EXERCITV  SVO  TAM  DE  TYRAN- 
NO  QVAM  DE  OMNI  EJVS  FACTE 
ONE  uco  temnere  J  V  S  T  I S  RE  M* 
PVBLICAM  VLTVS  EST  ARMIS  AR- 
CVM  TRIVMPHIS  INSIGNEM  DICA- 
VI T  S.  P.  Q.  R. 

LIBER  A  TORI  VRBIS. 

FVNDATORI  Q^V  I  E  T  I  S. 

The  Tricmphal  Arch  in  the  Via  Sucre , 
erected  in  Honour  of  Vefpajian  and  his  Soa 
T itus,  on  their  Conquefl  of  jerufalem  and  Ju¬ 
dea,  is  compos’d  alio  of  Marble,  on  which  is 
reprefented  Vcfpafean  riding  in  Triumph  with 
the  Spoils  of  Solomons  Temple,  namely,  the 
Table  of  Shew-Bread,  the  Seven  Golder 
Candlefticks,  the  Tables  of  the  Command¬ 
ments,  the  Trumpets  of  the  great  Jubilee ,  arc 
feveral  VefleJs  us’d  by  the  Jrccs  in  their  Sa 
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orifices :  But  Mr.  Addifon  fays,  he  was  much  The  /- 
dilappointed  in  not  finding  the  Figure  of  the  Pope’s 
Temple  of  Jerufalem  on  it,  tho’  fome  are  of  Domi- 
Opinion  that  the  Compofite  Pillars  of  this  nions. 
Arch  were  made  in  Imitation  of  the  Pillars  of  t/VNJ 
Solomons  Temple,  and  obferve  that  thefe  are 
the  moft  antient  of  any  that  are  found  of  that 
Order.  The  Infcription  on  it  is  as  follows, 
SENATVS  POPVLVSQVE  ROMANVS 
DIVO  TITO,  DIVO  VESPASIANI.  F. 
VESPASIANO,  AVGVSTO. 

4.  The  Arch  of  Galienus>  ulually  call’d  the 
Arch  of  St.  Vito,  of  isTiburtine  Stone,  and 
was  erefted  in  Honour  of  the  Emperor  Galie- 
nn i  and  Salonina,  as  appears  by  the  following 
Infcription,  (viz,.)  G  ALIEN  O  CLEMEN- 
TISSIMO  PRINCIPI  CVJVS  INVICTA 
VIRTVS.  SOLA  PIETATE  SVPERATA 
EST  ET  SALONINA  SANCTISSIMvE. 

AVG.  M.  AVREL1VS  VICTOR  DEDI- 
CATISSIMVS  NVMINI  MAJESTATI- 
QVE  EORVM. 

Another  Arch  ere&ed  to  Septimius  Se¬ 
vern!  by  the  Goldfmiths  and  Graziers  of  the 
City,  the  Infcription  whereof  differs  but  little 
from  that  on  the  other  Arch  of  Septimius. 

,  The  Therma,  or  Baths,  of  antient  Rome  BatjjS 
(were  efteem’d  fome  of  the  moft  magnificient 
,Buildings  in  the  City,  of  which  there  are  hill 
confiderable  Ruins  remaining,  particularly  of 
Antonines  Bach,  which  lies  at  the  Foot  of 
Mount  Aventinei  and  appears  more  like  a 
;great  Town  than  a  fingle  Fabrick.  The 
Walls  are  flill  vaftly  thick  and  high  ;  and  it 
contained  fixteen  hundred  Seats  of  polifh’d 
Marble,  for  as  many  Perfons  to  fet  and  bath  in 
,  feparately  ;  fome  of  thefe  Bathing- Places  were 

Vol.  X.  N  floor’d 
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The  floor’d  with  Silver,  and  the  Pipes  which 
Pope’s  brought  in  the  Water  were  of  the  fame  Metal ; 
Domi-  the  Wall  s  being  adorn’d  with  Statues,  Pi&ures 
nions.  and  precious  Stones. 

ta/'V'NJ  2.  The  Baths  of  Dioclefian ,  which  had 
Seats  for  three  thoufand  People,  who  might 
bath  without  feeing  one  another,  the  Ruins 
whereof  are  feen  at  St.  Maria  de^Angelis,  and 
the  Carthuftan  Church  is  compos’d  of  part  of 
this  Bath,  particularly  eight  noble  Marble 
Pillars  of  this  Church,  with  their  Cornices  of 
Compoflte  Work,  exquifitely  wrought,  which 
ferve  as  a  Model  of  that  Order  to  the  prefent 
t*c  Hi  t  c  (5t  s  • 

3.  The  Baths  of  Conflantine,  built  before  his 
Converfion,  which  flood  at  the  Foot  of  Monte 
CavaJIo ,  a  third  part  whereof  are  ftill  remain¬ 
ing.  There  are  alfo  fome  fmall  Ruins  of  thofe 
of  Nero,  near  the  Church  of  St.  Euftachius ;  of 
thofe  of  Paulus  Emilius  near  St.  Dominicks ;  and 
of  Agrippas  near  the  Pantheon. 

Columns.  Of  Columns,  there  are  four  remaining,  be- 
fides  thofe  which  belong  to  Temples*  1.  The 
Column  of  Trajan.  2.  The  Column  of  An* 
toninus.  3.  The  Columna  MiUiaria.  And,  4. 
The  Columna  Rofirata. 

1.  The  Columna  Trajana,  an  hundred  and 
twenty  Foot  high,  befides  the  Pedeftal, 
which  is  twelve  :  It  is  compos’d  of  twenty- 
four  entire  Pieces  of  White  Marble,  hollow 
within,  and  fet  one  upon  another,  with  little 
Windows  to  let  in  the  Light,  and  is  afcended 
by  an  hundred  and  twenty  three  Steps.  It  is 
adorn’d  with  Bafs  Reliefs,  afcending  in  a 
Spiral  Line  from  the  Bale  to  the  Chapiter,  re- 
prefenting  the  Wars  and  memorable  Actions 
of  this  Prince  ;  and  ferv’d  alfo  as  a  Maufo- 

kum 
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kum  for  his  Afhes,  which  were  plac’d  in  a  The 
Golden  Urn  on  the  top  of  it,  for  Trajan  ne-  Pope’s 
ver  liv’d  to  fee  this  Pillar,  dying  of  the  Flux  Domi- 
as  he  return’d  from  his  Parthian  Expedition,  nions. 
The  Statue  of  St.  Peter  of  Brafs  gilt,  was  af* 
terwards  plac’d  on  the  top  of  this  Pillar  in 
the  Room  of  the  Urn  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  The 
Pedeftal, which  was  buried  in  the  Ground, was 
laid  open  again  by  Pope  Paul  III.  on  which 
is  the  following  Infcription,  IMP.  C^ESARI 
DIVI  NERVES  F.  NERV./E  TRAJANO 
AVGVSTO  GERMANICO  DACICO 
PONT  MAXIMO  TRIB.  POT  XVII. 

IMP.  VI.  COS.  VI.  P.  P.  AD  DECLARAN- 
DVM  QVANT^E  ALTITVDINIS 
MONSET  LOC VS  TANTIS  OPERIB VS 
SIT  EGESTVS. 

2.  The  Column  of  Antoninus  Pim  in  the 
j  Piazza  Colonna ,  which  is  an  hundred  and  for¬ 
ty  five  Feet  in  height,  Englifh  Meafure,  af- 
cended  by  two  hundred  and  fix  Steps  ;  and 
compos’d  of  twenty-eight  entire  pieces  of 
Marble,  having  fifty  fix  fmall  Windows  in  it, 

,’The  Statue  of  the  Emperor  was  plac’d  on  the 
top,  where  that  of  St.  Paul’s  Brafs  gilt  now 
’Hands  :  Among  other  Hiftorical  Pieces  in  Bafs 
Relief,  is  the  Figure  of  Jupiter  Pluvius  fending 
l,down  Rain  on  the  fainting  Army  of  Marcus 
‘Aurelim  Antoninus,  and  Thunderbolts  on  his 
Enemies  ;  which  as  Mr.  Addifon  obferves,  is 
Ahe  greateft  Confirmation  imaginable  of  the 
'Story  of  the  Chriftian  Legion.  The  Army  of 
)Antoumm ,  it  feerns,  being  furrounded  by  the 
Enemy,  and  ready  to  penfh  for  want  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  the  Chriftian  Legion  by  their  Prayers  ob¬ 
tain’d  a  plentiful  Shower  of  Rain,  which  won¬ 
derfully  refrefh’d  their  Troops,  while  the  o» 

N  z  ther 
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The  ther  Array  was  deltroy’d  by  a  dreadful  Tern- 
Pope’s  pelt  of  Thunder  and  Lightning  ;  which  extra- 
Domi-  ordinary  Event  the  Pagan  Romans  afcrib’d  to 
nions.  Jupiter,  and  the  Chriftians  to  our  Saviour. 
The  Infcriptions  are  all  Modern,  and  three 
of  them  relate  to  the  repairing  the  Columr, 
and  dedicating  it  to  St.  Paul  by  Sixtus  V. 

3.  The  Columna  Roflrata ,  which  antiently 
flood  in  the  ForumRomanum ,  and  was  ere&ed  to 
the  Memory  of  Cairn  Duillim  on  the  Vi&ory  he 
obtain’d  over  the  Carthaginians  at  Sea,  above 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Years  before  the  Birth 
of  our  Saviour,  is  now  plac’d  in  the  Wall  at 
the  Foot  of  the  Stairs  afcending  to  the  Rooms 
of  the  Capitol,  and  is  not  more  than  twelve 
Foot  high  ;  the  antient  Infcription  not  being 
Legible,  is  fupply’d  by  Antiquaries. 

2.  The  Columna  Milliaria ,  from  whence  ’tis 
faid  the  Antient  Romans  reckoned  their 
Miles  and  Diftances  from  the  City  to  all  parts 
of  Italy,  is  remov’d  from  the  Forum  Romanum 
in  the  Center  of  the  City  to  the  Capitol  :  It 
is  mark’d  with  the  Numeral  Letter  I.  as  the 
fecond  Stone  at  the  firfl  Mile’s  end  was  with 
II.  and  fo  on  ;  fo  that  Ad  Secundum  Lapidem  fig- 
nified  one  Mile’s  Diftance  from  this  Pillar  ;  Ad 
Fertium  two,  and  fo  on  upon  all  the  great 
Roads  in  Italy.  This  Column  is  of  White 
Marble,  eight  Foot  and  half  high,  and  on  the 
Chapiter  there  is  a  Brafs  Globe,  about  two 
Foot  in  Diameter  ;  but  Mr.  Miffon  is  of  O- 
pinion,  that  this  is  not  the  Pillar  from  whence 
they  reckoned  their  Miles,  becaufe  fome  an¬ 
tient  Writers  fay,  it  was  Brafs  gilt,  and  the 
Names  of  the  great  Roads  and  the  Diftances 
of  Towns  were  engrav’d  upon  it,  which  they 
are  not  on  this ;  befides,  as  the  Number  I. 
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is  engrav’d  upon  it,  he  conceives  it  is  rather 
one  of  thofe  which  hood  upon  fome  Road  a 
Mile  diftant  from  the  City  :  but  I  don’t  think 
it  worth  the  while  to  take  up  the  Reader’s 
time  longer  in  this  Concroverfy,  in  which  Mr. 
Mijfon  contradicts  the  Notions  of  mod  of  thofe 
Travellers  who  have  gone  before  him. 

As  to  the  Column  ere&ed  before  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  Maggiore,  that  has  been  taken 
notice  of  already  ;  but  it  feems  there  is  a  new 
Column  difcover’d  not  many  Years  ago,  the 
Body  whereof  between  the  Bafis  and  the  Cha¬ 
piter  is  fixty-feven  Roman  Palms,  and  the 
Pedeftal,  which  is  one  entire  Piece,  eighteen 
Roman  Palms  in  Height  (a  Roman  Palm  is 
about  eight  Inches  and  half  Englifh).  Upon 
one  of  the  Faces  is  the  following  Infcription  : 
DIVO  ANTONINO  AVGVSTO  PIO. 
ANTON1NVS  AVGVSTVS  ET  VERVS 
AVGVSTI  FILII.  and  on  the  oppolite  fide 
feveral  Bafs  Reliefs,  among  which  there  is  a 
winged  Genius  of  Antoninus  and  Faujlina 
deify ’d. 

There  is  nothing,  fays  Dr.  Burnet,  that  de¬ 
lights  a  Stranger  more  in  Rome,  than  to  fee 
the  great  Fountains  of  Water  that  are  in  every 
Corner  of  it.  That  old  Aquedud  which 
Paul  V.  reftor’d,  comes  from  a  Colle&ion  of 
Sources  five  and  thirty  Miles  diftant  from 
Rome ,  which  runs  all  the  way  thro’  a  vaulted 
Channel,  equal  to  a  River,  and  breaks  out  in 
five  feveral  Fountains,  of  which  fome  give 
Water  above  a  Foot  fquare.  That  of  Sixtus  V. 
the  Aqua  Felice,  is  brought  twenty  Miles  to 
Rome,  and  difchargeth  a  prodigious  Quantity 
of  Water.  The  glorious  Fountain  in  the  Pi¬ 
azza 
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The  azza  Navom  hath  an  Air  cf  Greatnefs  that  fur- 
Pope’s  prizeth  one.  The  Fountain  in  the  Piazza  de 
Bomi-  Spagna ,  thofe  before  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Palazzo 
nions-  Farnefe,  with  many  others,  furnifh  Rome  fo 
plentifully,  that  almoft  every  private  Houfe 
hath  a  Fountain  which  runs  continually. 
Among  the  antient  Aquedu&s  there  are  only 
four  that  have  any  thing  remaining  ol  them 
now,  viz,,  the  Aqua  Mania ,  conducted  thirty™ 
feven  Miles  ;  the  Aqua  Claudia ,  brought 
thirty-five  ;  the  Aqua  Appia »  and  the  Aqua 
Virginity  both  brought  eight  Miles  $  the  laft 
of  which  being  repair’d  by  Pope  Nicholas  V° 
is  (till  in  ufe,  and  known  by  the  Name  of 
Fonte  de  Trivio .  There  are  Infcriptions  on  the 
Porta  Maggiorey  (hewing  who  built  and  repair’d 
the  Aquedudt  call’d  Aqua  Claudia ,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Words,  viz,. 

TIT.  CLAVDIVS  DRVSI.  F.  CESAR.' 
AVGVSTVS  GERMANICVS.  PONT. 
MAX.  TRIBVNICIA  POTESTATE.  XII. 
COS.  V.  IMPERTOR  XVII.  PATER 
PATRICE.  AQVAM  CLAVDIAM  EX 
FONTIBVS  QVI  VOCABANTVR  CM- 
RVLEVS  ET  CVRTIVS,  A  MILLARIO 
XXXV.  ITEM  ANIENEM  NOVAM  A 
MILLIARIO  LXII.  SVA  IMPENSA  IN 
VRBEM  PERDVCENDAS  CVRAVIT. 

IMP.  CESAR  VESPASIANVS  AV- 
GVST.  PONT.  MAX.  TRIB.  POT.  II. 
IM.  VI.  COS.  III.  DES1G.  IV.  P.  P. 
AQVAS  CVRTIAM  ET  CERVLEAM 
PERDVCTAS  A  DIVO  CLAVDIO,  ET 
POSTEA  INTERMISSAS  DILAPSAS- 

QV* 
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QVE  PER  ANNOS  NOVEM  SVA  IM-  The 
PENSA  VRBI  RESTITVIT,  Pope’s 

Domi- 

IMP.  TIT.  CjES.  DIVI.  F.  VESPASIA-  nions. 
NVS  AVGVSTVS  PONTIFEX  MAXI-  i/YXJ 
MVS  TRIBVN.  POTESTATE  X.  IMPE- 
RATOR  XVII.  PATER  PATRICE.  CEN¬ 
SOR.  COS.  VIII,  AQVAS  CVRTIAM 
ET  CERVLEAM  PERDVCTAS  A  DI- 
VO  CLAVDIO.  ET  POSTEA  A  DIVO 
VESPASIANO  PATRE  SVO.  VRBE. 
RESTITVTAS  CVM  A  CAPITE  AQUA- 
RUM.  A  SOLA  VETVSTATE  D1LAP- 
SM  ESSENT.  NOVA  FORMA  REDV- 
CENDAS  SVA  IMPENSA  CVRAVIT. 


Others  relating  to  the  Aqua  Mania ,  are  on 
the  Gate  of  St.  Lorenzo,  as  follow. 

IMPERATOR  CJESAR  DIVI  JVLIJ  F. 
AVGVSTVS  PONTIFEX.  MAX.  CONS 
XII.  TRIBVN.  POTEST.  XIX.  IMP. 
XIIII.  RlVOS  AQVARVM  OMNIVM 
REFECIT. 

IMP-  CiES.  M.  AVRELIVS  ANTONI- 
NVS  PIVS  F^ELIX  AVG.  PARTH. 
MAX.  BRIT.  MAXIMVS  PONTIFEX 
MAXIMVS  AQVAM  MARCIAM  VA- 
RIJS  CASIBVSIMPEDITAM  PVRGATO 
FONTE  EXCISIS  ET  PERFORATIS 
MONTIBVS.  RESTITVTA  FORMA 
ADQVISITO.  ETIAM  FONTE  NOVO 
ANTONINIAN.  IN  SACRAM  VRBEM 
SVAM  PERDVCENDAM  CVRAVIT. 


\ 
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Pope’s  IMP.  TITVS  CESAR  DIVl  F.  VESPA- 
Domi-  SIANVS  AVG.  PONTIF.  MAX  TRI- 
nions.  BVNIT.  POTESTAT.  IX.  IMP.  XV- 
CENS.  COS.  VII.  DES1G.  II.  R1VVM 
AQ\G£  MARCIA  VETVSTATE  DI- 
LAPSVM  REFECIT  ET  AQVAM  QV.E 
IN  VSV  ESSE  DESIDERAT  REDVXIT. 

Cata-  Among  the  Antiquities  of  Rome,  thofe 
combs,  which  go  under  the  Name  of  Catacombs  are 
not  the  leaft  furprizing.  Thefe  are  narrow 
fubterraneous  Vaults,  with  a  Variety  of 
Windings  and  Turnings  in  the  Nature  of  a 
Labaryinth,  by  which  the  Suburbs  of  antienc 
Rome  were  in  a  manner  undermin’d.  They 
are  generally  about  five  Feet  and  half  high, 
and  wide  enough  for  two  Men  to  go  abreaft, 
but  in  fome  places  the  Dimen fions  are  larger. 
On  each  fide  of  thefe  Pafiages  are  two  or 
three  rows  of  Loculit  or  Graves,  cut  out  of 
the  Rock,  or  Sand  (as  the  Nature  of  the 
Ground  is)  like  Troughs,  each  of  them  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  a  Body,  and  had  a  fquare 
Scone  or  Tile  fet  up  before  the  Mouth  of 
them,  with  an  Infcription  fhewing  that  fome 
Martyr  or  Confelfor,  or  other  Perfon,  was 
interr’d  there.  In  fome  of  them  are  found 
Bones,  but  moft  of  them  are  empty,  the  Bo¬ 
dies,  or  what  remain’d  of  them,  having  been 
remov’d  to  feveral  Churches,  and  kept  as  Re¬ 
licks  of  the  Martyrs,  for  it  was  generally  be¬ 
liev’d  in  the  laft  Age,  That  thefe  Caverns  were 
dug  by  Chriflians ,  who  in  the  times  of  Perfecution 
perform’d  Divine  Service  in  them .  fhat  thefe  Bu~ 
rying-Places  were  peculiar  to  Chriflians,  and  never 
us’d  by  Heathens ;  and  that  a  great  Number  of 
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Saints  and  Martyrs  were  interr  d  here.  But  Dr.  The 
Burnet  fays,  nothing  feem'd  more  evident  to  Pope's 
him,  than  that  thefe  were  the  common  Bury-  Domi- 
ing-Places  of  the  ancient  Heathens,  for  one  nions. 
enters  into  them  without  the  Walls  of  the  ✓WJ 
Town,  according  to  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  tho’  ’tis  true,  in  fome  places  they 
run  under  it,  which  they  could  not  avoid  be¬ 
fore  they  had  the  Ufe  of  the  Compafs,  when 
they  were  engag'd  far  under  Ground  :  Nor  is 
it  to  be  conceiv’d  how  the  Chriftians  in  the 
primitive  times  could  be  able  to  carry  on  fuch 
a  Work  without  the  Notice  of  their  Gover¬ 
nors,  when  fuch  Mountains  of  Rubbifh  mu  ft 
have  been  brought  out,  and  fuch  a  Multitude 
of  Hands  employ’d  in  it.  My  Author  alfo 
obferves,  that  it  is  abfurd  to  think  they  could 
hold  their  Alfemblies  amidft  the  Annoyance 
of  fo  much  Corruption,  for  he  found  the 
Steams  fo  ftrong,  that  tho'  he  was  as  little 
fubjefi:  to  Vapours  as  moft  Men,  yet  he  had 
all  the  Day  long  after  he  was  in  them,  which 
was  not  an  Hour,  a  Confulion,  and  as  it  were, 
a  boiling  in  his  Head  that  diforder’d  him  ex- 
Itreamly  ;  and  if  there  is  now  fo  much  ftagna’* 
ting  Air  there,  this  mud  have  been  fenfible  in 
•a  more  emminent  and  infufferable  1  manner, 
while  there  were  vaft  Numbers  of  Bodies  rot¬ 
ting  in  thofe  Nitches.  Belides,  according  to 
his  Calculation,  the  Number  of  Chriftians  in 
thole  Days  at  Rome  could  not  amount  to 
above  fifty  thoufand  ;  of  whom,  excluding 
the  Women,  old  Men  and  Children,  there 
were  not  more  than  twelve  thoufand  fit  for 
Labour,  and  it  is  not  credible  that  fo  vaft  a 
Work  could  have  been  accomplilh’d  by  them. 

My  Author  acknowledges  indeed,  that  it  does 
Vol.  X,  G  not 
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The  not  appear  when  thefe  Caverns  were  dug,  bu£ 
Pope’s  obferves,  that  when  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve 
Domi-  Tables  were  made.  Sepulture  was  in  Ufe, 
nions.  and  Rome  being  grown  to  a  vaft  bignefs,  he 
vA/'V  takes  it  for  granted  they  had  Repofitories  for 
their  Dead ;  and  none  of  the  Roman  Authors 
mentioning  any  fuch  Work,  he  thinks  it  not 
unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  thefe  Vaults 
had  been  wrought  and  cut  out  from  the  firft 
beginnings  of  the  City,  and  therefore  later 
Authors  had  no  Occafion  to  take  Notice  of 
them.  And  tho’  it  is  certain,  that  Burning 
came  to  be  in  ufe  among  the  Romans  again, 
yet  they  returned  back  to  their  firft  Cuftom  of 
Burying  Bodies  long  before  Conftantine’s  time  ; 
fo  that  it  was  not  the  Chriftian  Religion  that 
produc’d  this  Change.  Our  modern  Writers 
feem  to  agree,  that  the  Change  was  made  in 
the  times  of  the  Antonines  ;  yet  there  being  no 
Law  made  concerning  it,  and  no  mention  in 
an  Age  fo  full  of  Writers,  of  any  Orders  that 
were  given  for  Burying-Places,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Cuftom  of  Burning  wore  out  by  de¬ 
grees  :  And  fince  we  are  fure  that  they  once 
buried,  it  is  more  natural  to  think,  fays  this 
Writer,  that  the  Slaves  and  the  meaner  fort 
of  People  were  ftill  buried,  that  being  a  lefs 
expenfive  and  more  fitnple  way  of  difpofing  of 
their  Bodies  than  burning,  which  was  both 
pompous  and  chargeable  ;  and  if  there  were 
already  Burying-Places  prepar’d,  it  is  much 
eafier  to  imagine  how  the  Cuftom  of  Burying 
grew  universal,  without  any  Law  made  con¬ 
cerning  it.  But  to  return  to  the  Catacombs. 
Tho’  the  inferior  People  among  the  Pagan 
Romans,  and  their  Slaves  might  be  bury’d 
here,  it  is  evident  from  the  many  genuine  In- 
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fcriptions  that  have  been  found  in  the  Cata-  The 
combs,  which  bear  the  Dates  of  the  Confuls,  Pope’s 
that  thefe  were  alfo  the  common  Burial-Places  Dorm- 
of  the  Chriftians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  Cen-  nions. 
tury,  but  this  Reverend  Divine  does  not  re- 
member  any  of  an  antienter  Date. 

The  Roman  Catholicks,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferv’d  already,  do  not  only  firmly  believe  that 
the  Catacombs  were  the  Works  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Chriftians,  but  adore  the  Bones  and 
Afhes  that  are  found  there.  They  allure  us 
alfo,  that  feveral  of  the  antient  Roman  Bi- 
fhops  held  their  Synods  and  refided  here,  ad- 
minifter’d  the  Sacraments,  Preach’d,  &c.  that 
Liberim  baptiz’d  above  four  thoufand  Perfons 
in  thefe  Regions  of  Darknefs  on  an  Eafler°-Sun- 
day ,  and  that  there  are  feveral  large  Grotto’s 
, in  thefe  Burial-Places  adorn’d  with  Painting 
and  Mofaick  Work,  which  might  very  well 
ferve  for  Chapels,  but  that  they  are  generally 
■in  the  remoteft  and  moft  intricate  parts  of  the 
Labyrinth,  and  the  Rubbifh.  in  many  places 
.fallen  in,  that  Travellers  feldom  or  never  vifxt 
■them.  While  the  Proteftants  univerfally  main¬ 
tain,  that  thefe  are  only  the  Burying-places 
■of  the  Roman  Slaves,  which  the  Chriftians 
‘might  afterwards  apply  to  the  fame  Ufes ;  but 
jthat  it  is  impoffible  they  could  ever  affemble 
land  perform  Divine  Service  in  thefe  naufeous 
Subterranean  Vaults.  Notwithftanding  both 
,fides  feem  to  be  very  politive  in  their  refpec- 
Itive  Opinions,  I  believe  all  impartial  Men 
muft  fay,  the  matter  ftiU  wants  to  be  clear’d 
,up.  If  thefe  Catacombs  are  as  old  as  the  Ci- 
jty,  according  as  Dr.  Burnet  and  fome  other 
Proteftant  Writers  affirm,  or  indeed  if  they 
,Were  known  publick  Burying-Places  for  any 
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The  Number  of  Years  while  Rome  continu’d  Pa- 
Pope’s  gan,  it  is  very  unaccountable  that  they  fhould 
Domi-  never  be  particularly  defcrib’d  by  any  Roman 
nions.  Writer.  As  for  a  Paflage  or  two  which  thefe 
Gentlemen  have  cited  in  relation  to  the  bu¬ 
rying  of  their  Slaves,,  they  may  relate  to  any 
other  common  Burying-Place  as  well  as  thefe, 
and  do  not  feem  at  all  conclufive.  On  the 
other  Hand,  how  the  Chriftians  fhould  be  able 
to  undermine  almoft  all  the  Suburbs  of  Rome) 
difpofe  of  the  Earth  that  came  out  of  thefe 
Cells,  c.onftantly  perform  their  Worfhip  in 
them,  and  bury  their  Dead,  without  being 
difcover’d  by  one  falfe  Brother,  appears  to  me 
very  incredible.  How  it  came  to  pafs  after¬ 
wards  that  the  Memory  of  thefe  Catacombs 
-  was  perfectly  loft,  and  they  fhould  lie  undifco- 
ver’d  for  many  hundred  Years,  is  equally  fur- 
prizing.  Surely  the  Slaughter  of  the  Romans 
muft  be  very  great,  when  the  barbarous  Na¬ 
tions  deftroy’d  this  City,  that  there  fhould 
be  none  left  alive  that  could  tell  what  antient 
Rome  was  ;  one  would  think  that  there  had 
been  a  general  Maflacre,  and  Italy  entirely 
new  peopled  by  the  Northern  Nations,  or 
fuch  a  Night  of  Ignorance  could  never  have 
over-fpread  the  Face  of  the  Country,  as  we 
find  there  did  on  the  Declerifion  of  the  Roman 
Empire  ;  which  enclines  me  to  believe,  that 
however  the  modern  Inhabitants  may  have  af- 
fum’d  the  Names  of  the  antient  Romans,  they 
are  really  moft  of  them  of  Gothick  Extra&ion; 
and  when  no  other  probable  account  could  be 
given  of  the  forming  of  thefe  Catacombs,  it  is 
no  wonde-r  to  find  them  afcrib’d  by  a  politick 
Court  to  the  primitive  Chriftians,  whereby 
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they  are  fttrnifti’d  with  an  inexhauftible  fund  The 
of  Relicks.  Pope’s 

Domi- 

Of  the  antient  Tombs,  or  Maufoleax n  Rome ,  nions. 
there  are  ftill  the  Traces  of  four,  viz,.  i/v\J 

1.  Moles  Adriani,  now  the  Caftlc  of  St.  Angelo ,  Meufelea. 
which  was  the  Maufolaum  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  and  beautified  antiently  with  Statues  Caftle  of 
and  Marble  Pillars,  which  were  takeiifrom  it  Sc.  Argtbn 
to  adorn  fome  of  the  modern  Churches  and 
Palaces,  after  it  had  been  defac’d  by  the 

Goths  ;  but  it  ftill  retains  the  antient  Infcrip- 
tion,  viz,.  L.  ELE  LIO.  C^ES.  DIVI  HA- 
DRIANI  AVGVST  COS  II  F. 

Pope  Boniface  converted  it  into  a  Fortrefs, 
and  it  has  been  improv’d  by  fucceeding 
Popes ;  Alexander  VI.  built  a  long  clofe  Gal¬ 
lery  from  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican  to  this 
Caftle,  thro’  which  he  might  retire  on  any 
Tumult  or  Infurredion  in  the  City.  It  is 
faid  to  have  taken  the  Name  of  Angelo,  from 
an  Angel  that  appear’d  at  the  top  of  it  Shea¬ 
thing  a  bloody  Sword,  while  St.  Gregory  was 
conducting  a  Proceflion  through  the  Streets, 
and  praying  againft  a  raging  Peftilence,  which 
had  taken  off  a  multitude  of  the  Inhabitants, 
but  ceas’d  from  the  time  of  this  Proceflion. 

In  this  Caftle  is  the  Magazine  of  Arms,  A- 
munition,  and  Stores  of  War,  as  well  as  the 
Pope’s  Treafury  ;  and  here  alfo  Prifoners  of 
State  are  confin’d. 

2.  The  Maufoleum  of  Auguftus ,  which  was 
built  of  White  Marble,  of  a  round  Figure, 
encompafs’d  by  three  circular  Walls,  the 
Circumference  of  the  outermoft  being  the 

!  largeft,  and  join’d  to  that  in  the  middle  by  a 
circular  Plain,  and  that  to  the  innermoft  by 

another ; 
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The  another  *,  fo  that  the  Fabrick  confifted  of  thret 
Pope’s  Stories,  or  Walks,  leflening  gradually  asthej 
Domi-  advanc’d  in  height,  and  planted  with  Ever 
nions.  greens,  whofe  lafting  Verdure  was  fuppos’c 
to  reprefent  Eternal  Life  :  It  was  adorn’d  al¬ 
io  with  many  fine  Statues,  Pillars  andObelisks 
and  flood  near  the  Church  of  St.  Rock ,  where¬ 
of  little  more  remains  at  prefent  than  the 
Ruin?,  from  which  however  the  Defign  o; 
the  antient  Stru&ure  may  ftill  be  difeem’d. 

3.  The  Tomb  of  Caius  Ceftitu,  whief 
ftands  in  the  Wall  near  St.  Paul’s  Gate  ;  is  i 
Square  Pyramid,  ending  in  a  fliarp  point,  be¬ 
ing  an  hundred  and  twenty  Foot  high,  anc 
ninety  four  Foot  broad  at  the  Bafe  ;  the  Bodj 
of  it  is  of  Brick,  but  cover’d  over  with  fquar< 
Pieces  of  White  Marble  ;  being  repair’d  bj 
Alexander  VII.  in  the  Year  1673.  and  almof 
reftor’d  to  its  original  Beauty.  The  Entrana 
into  this  Maufoleum  is  by  a  low  narrow  Paf 
fage  to  the  middle  of  the  Building,  when 
there  is  a  little  arch’d  Room,  nineteen  Fool 
long,  thirteen  broad,  and  fourteen  Foot  high 
plaifler’d  over  with  a  fort  of  White  polifli’c 
Mortar,  on  which  are  ftill  feveral  pieces  0 
Painting,  reprefenting  Women,  Flowers,  Vef 
fels,  and  other  Ornaments.  The  Infcriptior 
on  a  Pedeflal  near  the  Pyramid,  on  which  tht 
Statue  of  Ceftim  is  fuppos’d  to  have  flood,  ii 
as  follows,  viz,.  CATVS.  CESTIVS.  L.  PVB 
F.  EPVLO.  TR.  PL.  VII.  VIR,  EPVLQ 

N  VM - OP  VS  ABSOLVT  VM  EX 

TESTAMENTO.  DIEBVS  CXXX.  AR¬ 
BITRATE  PONTI.  P.  F.  CLAMEL^E 
HEREDIS.  ET  PROTHI  L.  but  tho’  this 
be  inferib’d  to  Ceftius ,  the  general  Opinion  is 
that  it  w^s  th?  copjniqn  Sepulchre  of  the  E? 
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pulonos ,  who  were  feven  in  Number,  and  to 
whom  belong’d  the  Management  of  all  Sacri¬ 
fices,  Feafts  and  Banquets  that  were  cele¬ 
brated  in  Honour  of  the  Gods. 

4.  The  Tomb  of  Metella ,  the  Wife  of  Craf- 
fus,  Hands  in  the  Via  Appia  near  St.  Sebaftian, 
being  vulgarly  call’d  Capo  de  hove ,  from  the 
Heads  of  Oxen  carv’d  on  the  Walls.  It  is  a 
round  Building,  form’d  like  an  old  Tower, 
the  Walls  whereof  are  twenty-four  Foot  thick. 

Ac  the  Funeral  Exequies  of  this  Lady  were 
two  great  Sacrifices  perform’d  confifting  of  an 
hundred  Oxen  each. 

Of  fifty  Obelisks  which  were  in  antient  Obelisks. 
Rome,  there  are  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven 
yet  dug  out  of  the  Rubbifh.  They  were  all 
of  them  brought  from  Egypt,  and  are  of 
Granite,  being  a  Red  and  White  Marble,  fo 
hard  and  durable,  that  it  will  even  refill  the 
Fire  for  a  confiderable  time  :  They  are  of  a 
Quadrangular  Eigure,  broad  at  the  Bafe,  and 
narrow  towards  the  top,  reprefenting  the 
Rays  of  the  Sun,  ador’d  by  the  Egyptians 
under  the  Name  of  Ofiris ,  and  deem’d  by 
:hem  the  Refidence  of  Beings,  Genius’s,  and 
:he  Soul  of  the  Univerfe.  They  do  not  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  point,  but  are  a  kind  of  Obtufe 
Pyramid. 

1.  The  fairefl:  Obelisk  now  in  Rome,  Hands 
n  the  Piazza  before  St.  Peters  Church,  for¬ 
merly  dedicated  to  Augufim  and  Tiberius ,  and 
was  brought  hither  from  the  Circus  of  Nero. 

It  is  one  entire  piece  of  Granite,  feventy- 
wo  Foot  high,  twelve  Foot  fquare  at  the 
3afe,  and  eight  at  the  top  ;  and  weigh’d  nine 
mndred  fifty  fix  thoufand  one  hundred  for¬ 
ty 
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The  ty-eight  Pounds  ;  and  is  now  about  four  thou* 
Pope's  fand  Years  old.  It  lay  many  Years  buried  in 
Domi-  the  Ruins  of  the  abovefaid  Circus',  and  after 
nions.  it  was  found,  its  immenfe  Weight  deterr’d 
feveral  Architedfs  from  attempting  to  eredfc 
it,  till  Dominico  Fontana ,by  the  Encouragement 
of  Sixtus  V.  fet  it  on  a  Pedeftal  thirty  eight 
Foot  in  height,  to  the  Aftonifhment  of  all 
that  faw  it.  The  Pope  dedicated  it  to  the 
Holy  Crofs ,  as  appears  by  the  modern  Infcrip- 
tions.  There  are  no  Hieroglyphicks  on  it  5  but 
the  antient  Roman  Infcription  on  the  Obelisk 
is  in  the  following  words,  m.  DIVO. 
CESARI.  DIVI.  JVLIJ.  F.  AVGVSTO. 
T1BERIO  CzESARI.  DIVI  AVGVSTl 
F.  AVGVSTO  SACRVM. 

2.  The  Obelisk  of  St.  John  de  Lateral  has 
three  Rows  of  Hieroglyphicks  on  each  Face 
of  it,  and  is  the  larged:  in  Rome  ;  being  an 
hundred  and  eight  Feet  in  height,  without 
the  Pedeftal  or  Crofs,  nine  Feet  and  half  at 
the  Bafe  one  way,  and  eight  the  other.  It 
was  antiendy  confecrated  to  the  Sun  in  the 
City  of  Thebes,  about  twelve  hundred  Years 
before  our  Saviour  ;  fent  to  Rome  by  the  Son 
of  the  Emperor  Confiantine ,  and  fet  up  in  the 
Circus  Maximus ,  where  it  was  found  not  many 
Years  fince  cover’d  with  Rubbi£h,and  broken  in 
three  pieces  ;  cemented  together  and  eredted 
again  before  the  Church  of  St.  John  de  Late - 
ran  by  the  above  mentioned  Fontana. 

3.  The  Obelisk  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo , 
which  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  in  Egypt  by 
Auguftus ,  and  dedicated  to  the  Sun  in  the  Cir- 
cm  Maximm,  where  it  lay  a  long  time  broken 
in  pieces,  and  was  fet  together  and  eredted 
again  in  the  place  where  it  nowftands  by  the 

above* 
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abovefaid  Fontana ,  at  the  Expence  of  Sixtfts  The 
V.  having  the  following  antient  Infcription,  Pope’s 
IMP.  CESAR  DIVI  F.  AVGVSTVS  Domi- 
PONTIFEX  MAXIMVS  IMP.  XII.  COS.  nions. 
XL  TRIB  POT  XIV  AEGYPTO  IN 
POTESTATEM.  POPVLI  ROMANI 
REDACT.  SOLI  DONVM  DEDIT. 

4.  The  Obelisk  near  the  Church  of  St. 

Maria  Maggiore  was  fet  up  in  the  Maufolaum 
of  Auguftm  by  the  Emperor  Clan  dim.  It  is 
lefs  than  any  of  the  three  former,  and  is  with¬ 
out  Hieroglyphicks. 

5.  That  in  the  Piazza  Navona  was  taken 
from  the  Circus  of  Caracal/a ,  and  fet  up  here, 
with  four  Marble  Statues,  and  a  Fountain 
breaking  out  under  its  Bafe,  by  Innocent  the 
Tenth. 

6.  That  which  Hands  by  the  Jefuits  Church, 
and  thofe  in  the  Gardens  of  Medicis  and  Ma- 
thos  are  of  a  fmaller  fize,  and  feem  to  be  on¬ 
ly  the  Tops  of  Obelisks  broken  off;  but  the 
Hieroglyphicks  upon  them  fufficiently  dernon- 
ftrate  their  Antiquity.  Some  are  of  Opinion, 
that  the  Hieroglyphicks  on  thefe  Obelisks 
relate  the  memorable  Adions  of  the  Egypti¬ 
an  Kings  j  others  imagine  they  contain  the 
Secrets  of  their  Divinity,  Aflrology,  Meta- 
phyficks,  Magick,  and  other  Sciences  that 
were  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians ;  but  I  could 
never  meet  with  any  Writers  who  pretended 
to  decypher  them,  which  might  have  been 
done  if  they  made  ufe  of  an  Alphabet,  and 
each  Character  had  been  a  Letter.  I  am  in¬ 
clin’d  to  believe  therefore,  that  every  Chara¬ 
cter  was  a  Word,  or  Syllable  at  leaf},  as  we 
find  the  cafe  to  be  in  the  Chinefe  Writing, 
which  is  poflibly  of  equal  Antiquity. 
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The  The  Cirri,  or  Cirques ,  were  fpacious  Struc- 
Pope’s  tures,  of  an  Ovaf  or  Semicircular  Figure, 
Domi-  with  large  Area’s,  where  the  Romans  run 
nions.  Races  -in  Chariots,  or  on  Horfeback,  round  a 
.  r>'’VsO  Meta,  which  flood  in  the  middle.  There  are 
Cirques.  onjy  fotne  An  all  Remains  of  that  of  Antoninus 
Caracalla  without  the  Walls,  and  of  the  Circus 
Maximus  the  Form  may  juft  be  difcern’d.  Of 
the  Circus  Agonalis,  now  the  Piazza  of  Navona , 
the  Circus  of  Nero  in  the  Campo  Vaticano ,  and 
the  Circus  Flaminius,  no  Traces  are  left.  The 
Circus  Maximus,  ’tis  faid,  would  contain  an 
hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  Spe&ators,  who 
might  fit  conveniently  in  the  three  open  Gal* 
leries ;  one  of  which  was  for  the  Senators,  a 
fecond  for  the  Gentlemen,  and  a  third  for  the 
Common  People.  Thofe  two  Obelisks  which 
are  before  the  Porto  del  Populo  and  St.  John  de 
Lateran ,  formerly  flood  here,  as  has  been  inti¬ 
mated  already. 

There  were  antiently  eight  Bridges  over 
the  Tiber,  of  which  five  are  ftill  left,  viz. 
Bridges,  i.  Ponte  di  St.  Angelo ,  formerly  call’d  the  Pom 
Aelius ,  near  the  Caftle,  on  which  are  the  Sta¬ 
tues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  twelve  An¬ 
gels  holding  the  Inftruments  of  our  Saviour’s 
Paffion.  2.  Ponte  St.  Bartolomeo ,  antiently  Pons 
Ceftius  or  EJquilmus.  3.  Ponte  Si fio,  heretofore 
Aurelius  Janiculenfis.  4.  Ponte  di  Santa  Maria, 
olim  Palatinm  and  Senatoriw.  And,  5.  Ponte 
de  Quatro  Capi,  the  antient  Pons  Tarpeius ,  or 
Fabricius ,  on  which  there  is  ftill  the  following 
Infcription,  viz,.  L.  FABRICIVS.  G.  F.  M. 
CVR.  VICAR.  FACIENDVM  CVRAVIT. 
Q.  LEPI  M.  F.  M.  COLLIVS  M.  F-  COS. 
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PROBAVERVNT  DD.NN.  IMP.  CMS.  The 
FLA.  VALENTINIANVS.  PIVS  F^LIX  Pope’s 
MAX.  VICTOR  ET  TRRIVMPHA- Domi- 
TOR.  SEMPER  AVGVSTVS.  PONT-  nions. 
MAX.  GERM.  MAX.  ALEM.  MAX. 
FRANC.  MAX.  GOTH.  MAX.  TRIB. 

POT.  VII.  IMP.  VI.  COS.  II.  P.  PP.  ET 
FLA.  VALENS  PIVS  F^LIX  MAX. 
VICTOR  AC  TR1VMPH.SEMPER  AVG. 

VI  PONT.  MAX.  GERMANIC.  MAX. 

TRIB  POT.  VII  IMP.  VII.  COS.  II.P  PP. 

ET  FLA.  GRATIANVS.  PIVS  F^LIX 
MAX.  VICTOR  AC  TRIVMPH  SEM¬ 
PER  AVG  PONT  MAX.  TRIB.  POT. 

Ill  IMP  II.  COS  PRIMVM.  P.  PP. 
PONTEM  FyELICIS.  NOMINIS  GRA- 
TIANL  IN  VSVM  SENATVS  AC  PO- 
PVLI  ROM.  CONSTITVI  DEDICA- 
RIQVE  JVSSERVNT. 

I  come  next  to  the  Defcription  of  the  Churches. 
Churches  in  Romet  of  which  Sc.  Peters ,  fituate  P  , 
on  the  Weft  fide  of  the  River  in  Traftivere ,  is  f  *r 
the  moft  admired  both  for  its  Dimenfions  and 
Architedure  ;  and  as  I  am  fpeaking  to  Eng- 
liftimen  I  cannot  give  them  a  jufter  Idea  of  this 
Noble  Fabrick,  than  by  telling  them  that  Sr. 

Paul's  in  London  is  built  after  the  fame  Mode!. 

The  length  on  the  outfide,  including  the  Por¬ 
tico,  is  feven  Hundred  and  twenty- two  Eng- 
lifii  Feet :  The  length  within,  not  taking  in 
the  Portico  or  the  thicknefs  of  the  Walls,  is 
five  hundred  and  ninety-four  Feet.  The 
breadth  of  it  from  the  North  fide  of  the  Crofs 
to  the  South  fide,  or  from  the  North  to  the 
South  Door  on  the  out  fide  is  four  hundred 
and  ninety  Feet :  The  breadth  from  the  North 
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The  to  the  South  Door  within  is  four  hundred  and 
Pope’s  thirty-eight  Feet ;  the  breadth  of  the  body  of 
Domi-  the  Church  is  eighty-fix  Feet  eight  Inches, 
nions.  The  height  of  the  body  of  the  Church  is  an 
t/W  hundred  and  forty-four  Feet.  The  outward 
circumference  of  the  Dome  or  Cupola  is  fix 
hundred  and  twenty  Feet;  the  diameter  of 
the  Dome  within,  an  hundred  and  forty-three 
Feet.  The  breadth  of  the  Front  of  the  Church 
four  hundred  Feet ;  the  height  from  the  Pave¬ 
ment  to  the  top  of  the  Crofs  which  is  over  the 
Ball,  four  hundred  thirty-two  Feet  ;  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  Ball,  eight  Feet  four  Inches. 
The  height  of  the  Statues  which  are  on  the 
Cornice  of  the  Front,  eighteen  Feet.  The 
body  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  Cupola, 
is  fuftain’d  by  large  fquare  Pillars,  like  thofe 
in  St.  Paul's ,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being 
incruftated  or  over  laid  with  Marble,  as  well 
as  the  Walls,  which  is  however  fo  tarnifh’d  by 
the  Smoak  of  the  Lamps  and  Candles,  that  the 
plain  Stone  in  St*  Paul's  looks  full  as  well* 
The  great  Altar  is  dire&ly  under  the  Cupola, 
being  a  kind  of  Pavilion  fupported  by  four 
wreathed  Brazen  Pillars,  adorn’d  with  Fo¬ 
liages  and  ftrew’d  with  Bees,  which  were  the 
Arms  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  over  every  Co¬ 
lumn  of  the  Altar  is  an  Angel,  Brafs  gilt,  fe- 
venteen  Foot  high,  with  the  Figures  of  Chil¬ 
dren  playing  and  walking  on  the  Cornice,  the 
height  of  the  whole  being  ninety  Feet  ;  and 
about  the  Altar  are  an  hundred  Silver  Lamps 
perpetually  burning.  The  infide  of  the  Cu¬ 
pola  is  adorn’d  with  Mofaick  Work  reprefent- 
ing  Paradife,  the  Eternal  Father,  and  many 
other  Figures;  and  in  the  Corners  below  are 
the  four  Evangelifts  of  the  fame  Work,  admi-; 

rably 


rably  well  done :  On  the  infide  of  the  four  The 
fquare  Pillars  that  fuppcrt  the  Cupola  are  e-  Pope’s 
reded  Gigantick  Statues  of  St.  Veronica ,  St.  Domi- 
Helena ,  St.  Longinus  and  St.  Andrew  ;  and  un-  nions. 
der  the  Pedeftal  of  each  Statue  is  an  Altar  l/'WJ 
with  a  beautiful  Pidure  of  each  Saint.  Thefe 
Statues  and  Pidures  are  plac’d  here  in  regard 
to  certain  Relicks  which  are  kept  in  the  Yef- 
tries  belonging  to  thefe  Altars  or  Chapels,  as 
they  are  call’d  ;  as,  firft,  the  Handkerchief 
which,  according  to  Tradition,  St.  Veronica 
lent  our  Saviour  as  he  was  carrying  his  Crofs 
to  Mount  Calvary ,  and  ftill  retains  the  print 
of  his  Face.  (One  of  thefe  Handkerchiefs  the 
Reader  will  remember  we  met  with  at  Turin % 
which  is  the  right  I  {hall  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine.)  2.  A  piece  of  the  real  Crofs  of 
Chrift.  3.  The  top  of  the  Launce  wherewith 
Longinus  pierc’d  our  Saviour’s  Side,  fent  as  a 
Prefent  by  Bajazet  Emperor  of  the  Turks  to 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.  And,  4.  The  Head  of 
St.  Andrew.  Under  the  High  Altar  there  is  a 
pair  of  Stairs  which  leads  to  the  Chapel  where 
’tis  faid  part  of  St.  Peter’s  Body  is  kept,  and 
to  the  other  Holy  Places  in  the  Vaults  of  this 
Church.  An  old  Wooden  Chair,  fuppos’d  to 
be  St.  Peter’s,  enclos’d  in  Brafs  and  fupported 
by  four  Dodors  of  the  Latin  Church,  whofe 
Coloflean  Statues  are  of  Brafs  gilt,  is  not  one 
of  the  leaft  Ornaments  to  St.  Peters ;  the  Chair 
with  all  its  Furniture  having  coft  feven  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  and  fifty  Roman  Crowns. 

The  Riches  and  Beauty  of  the  Chapels  and 
Altars  round  the  Walls  of  this  Church  can 
never  be  exprefs’d  ;  the  Gilding,  Carving  Em- 
bofs’d  Work,  ^tatues  of  Brafs  and  Marble  are 
all  difpos’d  by  fo  wife  and  happy  a  Contri¬ 
vance, 
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vance,  according  to  a  late  Traveller,  that  the 
Abundance  does  not  caufe  the  leaft  Confufi- 
on.  Among  other  admirable  pieces,  the  Dead 
Chrift  of  Alabafter  by  Michael  Angelo  is  faid 
to  be  a  ftupendious  Work  j  the  two  wreath’d 
Pillars  o f  Alabafter  brought  from  Jerufalem  by 
Helen  the  Mother  of  Conftamme ,  and  ereded 
at  a  fide  Altar,  are  much  admir’d  ;  the  Altar- 
Piece  reprefenting  St.  Michael  in  Mofaick 
Work  fiiews  fuch  a  Vivacity  of  Colours  and  ex- 
ad  Proportions  of  all  the  parts  and  lineaments 
of  the  Body,  that  it  paffes  for  a  Wonder  of  its 
kind  ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebaflian ,  the  Vi- 
fitation  of  the  Blefled  Virgin,  the  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter ,  the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  and  a 
thoufand  other  Hiftorical  pieces,  are  exqui- 
fite  Performances.  There  are  alfo  a  great 
number  of  Tombs  of  Popes,  Cardinals,  and 
other  Perfons  of  Diftindion ;  particularly 
thofe  of  the  Emperor  Otho  II.  Charlotte  Queen 
of  Jerufalem ,  Cyprus  and  Armenia ,  and  of  A- 
drian  IV-  the  only  Englifli  Pope.  The  Tomb 
of  St.  Peter  ferves  for  an  Altar  to  fay  Mafs 
on;  the  Tombs  of  Urban  VIII.  Paul  III.  A- 
lexander  III.  the  Countefs  Mathilda,  who  gave 
her  Eftate  to  the  Church,  are  Works  of  a  fi- 
n ifli’d  Beauty  and  Magnificence  :  Nor  does 
the  Tomb  of  Chriftina  Queen  of  Sweden,  who 
voluntarily  abandon’d  the  Glories  of  a  Crown 
for  a  Religious  Retirement,  fall  fhort  of  the 
reft.  I  diall  conclude  the  Defcription  of  the 
Infide  of  St.  Peters  with  the  general  Account 
of  it  given  us  by  De  la  Motraye  ;  It  is  adorn’d, 
fays  that  Gentleman,  with  above  an  hundred 
Columns  of  the  fineft  and  for  the  moft  part 
antique  Marble,  with  fome  of  Brafs  :  Twen¬ 
ty-nine  Altars  exquifitely  defign’d  ;  with  fe- 
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veral  incomparable  Statues,  efpecially  the  The 
Brazen  ones  which  fupporc  St.  Peter  s  Chair :  Pope’s 
There  are  alfo  two  Statues  which  adorn  the  Domi- 
glorious  Tomb  of  Paul  111.  which  are  etteem’d  nions. 
fome  of  the  mott  valuable  Remains  of  Antient  Lo'WJ 
Rome ,  efpecially  that  of  the  young  Woman 
reprefenting  Juftice.  Here  are  alfo  an  infinite 
number  of  excellent  Paintings,  the  Matter- 
pieces  of  the  moft  celebrated  Pencils  ;  with 
feveral  other  Curiofities  of  Art  and  Nature, 
which  can  never  be  too  much  admir’d  or  ap¬ 
plauded  for  their  Magnificence.  The  Sacrif- 
ty  of  this  Church  and  that  of  the  Pope’s  con¬ 
tain  alfo  a  vaft  Variety  of  Sacred  Utenfils  in 
Gold  and  Silver  enrich’d  with  Precious  Stones, 
as  Crofles,  Shrines,  Chalices,  Pontifical  Tiara’s, 

Mitres,  Priettly  Habits  and  Ornaments  that  are 
inettimable.  But  if  we  look  upon  the  Build¬ 
ing  only,  exclufive  of  the  rich  Matetials  and 
Furniture,  the  Church  of  St.  Paul’s  in  London , 
according  to  Modern  Travellers,  is  very  little 
inferior  to  that  of  St.  Peters  :  Nay,  there  are 
fome  that  fay  St.  Paul’s  is  to  be  preferr’d  to 
it,*  not  being  encumber’d  with  Chapels  on 
the  fides,  as  that  of  St.  Peter’s  is,  which  tho‘ 
they  contain  abundance  of  rich  Furniture  and 
exquifite  Paintings,  hinder  and  obfcure  the 
Profpeft  of  the  whole.  That  fpacious  Court 
in  the  Front  of  St.  Peters  indeed,  furrounded 
by  a  Piazza  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-fix 
fine  Marble  Columns,  adorn’d  with  a  prodi¬ 
gious  Number  of  Statues,  gives  it  fome  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  St.  Paul’s.  Here  alfo  is  that  Obe¬ 
lisk  already  mention’d,  ereitted  by  Sixtus  V. 
and  two  fine  Fountains  playing  in  the  middle 
of  the  Area,  which  are  no  fmall  Addition  to 
the  Beauty  of  it  ;  from  whence  we  afcend  to 
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The  a  lofty  Portico  before  the  Church  by  four  and 
Pope’s  twenty  Steps,  and  from  this  Porch  the  Church 
Domi-  is  enter’d  by  five  Doors,  one  of  which,  call’d 
nions*  the  Porta  SanBa,  is  open’d  only  in  the  Jubilee 
5/y>j  Year.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Palace  of 
the  Vatican  is  contiguous  to  St.  Peter’s,  much 
of  the  Beauty  of  the  Building  is  loft  to  thofe 
who  view  it  on  the  out  fide.  But  to  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  particular  in  defcribing  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Porch :  In  the  Front  it  is  eighty-five  Foot 
high,  and  fupported  by  Pillars  three  Fathoms 
in  circumference,  the  Vaulted  Roof  gilded  and 
beautified  with  Stucco  Work,  and  on  the 
Architrave  is  the  following  Infcription,  viz.. 
In  honorem  principis  Apoflolorum  Paulus  Quintus 
Burghefius  Rom  anus,  Summus  Tontifex  Anno 
i<5i2.  Over  the  Porch  are  the  Statues  of  our 
Saviour  and  the  twelve  Apoftles ;  and  in  a 
Balcony  here  the  Popes  are  Crown’d  in  the 
View  of  all  the  People.  The  two  principal 
Doors  of  the  Church  are  above  forty 
Foot  high  and  cover’d  with  Brafs,  on  which 
are  reprefented  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Ma¬ 
ry,  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  the  Decollati¬ 
on  of  St.  Paul,  the  Coronation  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Sigifmund  by  Eugenius  IV.  and  the  Re¬ 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches. 

There  is  one  thing  related  by  Veryard  of 
this  Church  which  I  don’t  meet  with  in  any 
other  Writer,  and  that  is,  that  contrary  to  all 
others,  it  opens  to  the  Eaft  ;  which  was  oc- 
cafion’d,  he  apprehends,  from  its  Situation  ; 
for  had  it  been  otherwife  built  the  back  part 
would  have  look’d  towards  the  City.  This  is 
a  Fad  which  fome  who  have  refided  at  Rome 
could  not  fatisfie  me  in  ;  but  I  fhall  make  a 
further  Enquiry  into  it  before  I  leave  Italy , 

that 
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that  the  Reader  may  not  remain  in  the  fame  The 
Sufpence  I  do  at  prefent.  This  Church  {lands  Pope's 
in  the  fame  place  where  the  Emperor  Conftan-  Domi- 
tine  the  Great  ereded  one  in  the  Year  324.  nions. 
with  the  Materials  of  the  Circus  built  by  Cali-  V./WJ 
gula  and  Nero ,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Ho¬ 
nour  of  St.  Peter,  upon  a  Tradition  that  this 
Apoftle  and  many  other  Saints  fuffer’d  Mar¬ 
tyrdom  here  by  the  Command  of  Nero.  Here 
alfo  cis  faid  flood  the  little  fubterraneous 
Chapel  or  Oratory  of  Claus ,  the  fir/l  Bifhop 
of  Rome,  conceal’d  from  the  Pagans  till  the 
Reign  of  Conflantine.  The  Church  built  by 
Confiantine ,  which  was  a  moll  magnificent  Fa- 
brick,  falling  to  decay  about  the  Year  1450, 

Pope  Nicholas  V.  form’d  a  Defign  of  rebuild-* 
ing  it  from  the  ground,  which  his  Death  pre¬ 
venting,  his  Succelfor  Pope  Julius  II.  had  the 
Honour  of  beginning  it,  the  Plan  being  laid 
by  that  famous  Architeft  Bramante  Latcari, 
and  continued  by  Michael  Angelo  under  the" 
Pontificate  of  Paul  III.  nor  was  it  finifh’d  tilt 
the  time  of  Pope  Paul  V.  fo  that  it  was  an 
hundred  Years  in  compleating. 

2.  The  Church  of  St.  John  de  Later  an ,  tho’  St.johr.ds 
inferior  to  St.  Peter  $  in  its  D.menfions  and  Latersn. 
Architecture,  is  indeed  the  Metropolitan 
Church  of  Rome  .•  It  was  built  by  Confiantine 
after  his  Converfion  to  the  Chrillian  Faith, 
land  by  him  flil’d  the  Firft  or  Head  of  all  the 
Churches  in  the  World,  Mater  Orbis  &  Urbis. 

The  Emperors  antiently  receiv'd  their  Crowns* 
there  :  and  here  the  Pope  Hill  takes  Pofleffion 
of  his  Dignity,  and  conferrs  all  Ecclefiaflical 
Chara&ers  and  Orders.  The  Fabrick  of  this 
Church  hath  been  much  enlarge}.,  fince  the 
time  of  Conflantine ,  and  is  very  beautiful.  It 
X.  Q  has 
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The  has  five  Doors,  one  of  which  ^is  call  d  the 
Pope’s  Porta  Sandlay  which  is  only  open’d  in  the  Year 
Dorni-  of  Jubilee  (every  25th  Year.)  The  Body  ol 
nions.  the  Church  is  long  and  large,  fupported  by 
two  Rows  of  Pillars  on  each  fide  j  the  Rool 
is  gilt,  and  the  Pavement  curioufiy  inlaid  with 
the"  fineft  Marble  :  The  Number  of  its  preci¬ 
ous  Shrines,  rich  Ornaments  and  Ucenfils  art 
very  great  j  but  nothing  is  more  valued  or 
Account  of  its  Holinefs,  than  a  plain  Tir 
Chalice,  which  ’tis  laid,  was  us’d  by  St  .Peter 
and  a  Portable  Wooden  Altar,  enclos’d  in  tht 
erreat  one  ;  whereupon,  according  to  Romar 
Tradition,  that  Apoftle  and  his  immediatt 
Succeffors  Paid  Mafs.  The  Tabernacle  oi  th< 
High  Altar  is  a  beautiful  Piece ;  and  among! 
a  «reat  Number  of  Columns  that  are  placet 
infoe  raoft  exaft  Order  for  the  Symetry  ant 
Conftrudion  of  this  Church,  there  are  twentj 
four  of  Verd  Antico ,  and  four  others  of  hollovi 
Brafs  of  the  Corinthian  Order,  fifteen  Foo 
high,  faid  to  be  brought  from  Jerufalem ;  bu 
according  to  others,  were  taken  from  th 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinta.  The  littl 
Church  adjoining  to  this,  dedicated  to  St.  5^ 
Baptift,  is  much  admir’d  alfo  on  account  0 
its  fine  Columns,  its  old  brazen  Doors,  am 
the  Font,  where,  according  to  Tradition 
Conjlantine  was  baptiz’d.  The  Piazza  of  St 
John  de  Lateran ,  with  the  noble  Obelisk  an* 
Fountain  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  the  fine  Build 
ings  which  furround  the  Cathedral,  form  a! 
together  a  very  delightful  Scene. 

St.  Mary  3.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Maggiore ,  the 

Maggme.  ]cs  Dimenfions  are  not  large,  is  efteem’d  on 
of  the  tnoft  beautiful  in  Rome,  the  Body  c 
it  is  fupported  by  fine  Marble  Pillars  of  th 
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lonick  Order,  the  Roof  gilt,  and  the  Walls  The 
adorn’d  with  Mofaick  Work  ;  but  the  greareft  Pope’s 
Curiofity  is  the  Chapel  of  Paul  V.  the  Altar  Uomi- 
whereof  is  prodigioufly  rich  and  fplendid,  the  nions. 
Back  of  it  being  one  entire  pice  of  Lapis  Lazuli, 
fixteen  Feet  in  height,  and  twelve  in  breadth, 
with  a  fpace  in  the  middle  containing  an  an- 
tient  Pidure  of  the  Blefled  Virgin,  cover’d 
almoft  with  Jewels  of  an  immenfe  Value,  faid 
to  have  been  drawn  by  Sr.  Lake  himfeif.  The 
Marble  Walls  of  the  Chapel  are  adorn’d  with 
Bafs  Reliefs,  reprefenting  the  principal  Adicns 
of  Paul  V.  and  Clement  VIII.  whofe  Statues 
arelikewife  here.  Over  againft  this  Chapel 
is  that  of  Sixtus  V.  the  building  and  adorning 
whereof  is  faid  to  have  cofi  eight  hundred 
thoufand  Crowns;  here  alfo  in  Bafs  Relief 
are  reprefented  the  great  Addons  of  Sixtus  V. 
and  in  it  is  kept  the  Manger  where  ’ris  fa;d 
our  Saviour  was  laid  in  the  Stable  of  Bethle¬ 
hem. 

4*  The  Church  of  St.  Paul,  about  a  Mile  <,  , 

out  of  the  City,  built  by  Conftantine ,  and  en¬ 
larg’d  and  beautified  by  feveral  Popes,  is  in 
the  Form  of  a  Crofs,  feven  hundred  and  eighty 
Foot  in  length,  and  two  hundred  and  iixty  in 
breadth,  fupported  by  an  hundred  /lately 
Marble  Pillars,  taken  from  the  Baths  of  An - 
tomnm,  one  half  of  them  being  of  flriate  Mar¬ 
ble,  with  Capitals  of  the  Corinthian  Order 
finely  wrought :  The  High  Altar  is  a  noble 
piece  of  Architedure,  fupported  by  Pillars  of 
Jafper,  and  according  to  Tradition,  contains 
the  Crofs  which  fpoke  to  St.  Bridget ,  with 
half  of  the  Bodies  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul , 
the  other  half  remaining  in  St.  Peter  s.  The 
Roof  is  adorn’d  with  Mofaick  Work  of  twelve 
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The  hundred  Years  (landing  ;  as  is  the  Pavement, 
Pope’s  which  paffes  for  one  of  the  greatefl  Curiofities 
Domi-  in  Rome.  On  the  Altar  of  St.  Stephen  is  a 
nions.  beautiful  Pidure  of  the  honing  of  that  Martyr, 
done  by  that  Ingenious  Female  Lavinia  Fon - 
tana.  The  Doors  of  this  Church  are  of  Brafs, 
exquifitely  wrought,  containing  feveral  Pieces 
of  Sacred  Hiftory  in  Bafs  Relief 
St.  lw  5.  The  Church  of  St.  Laurence  without  the 
rence.  Walls,  built  alfo  by  Conflantine  :  It  is  fupported 
by  thirty-two  fair  Marble  Pillars,  and  the 
Pavement  beautified  with  Mofaick  Work.  The 
High  Altar  is  adorn’d  with  Pillars  of  Jafper  ; 
and  under  it  are  reported,  as  ’tis  faid,  the 
Bodies  of  St.  Stephen  the  Proto-Martyr,  St. 
Laurence  and  St.  Juft  in :  From  this  Church 
there  is  a  Paffage  into  the  Catacomb  of  St. 

Cyriacus. 

6.  The  Church  of  Sr .Sebaflian  without  the 
Miln.  Walls,  on  the  Via  Appia,  was  alfo  founded  by 

Conjiantine ;  but  is  not  remarkable  for  any 
thing,  unlefs  a  beautiful  Altar,  the  Tomb  of 
Sr,  Sebaflian,  and  the  print  of  our  Saviour’s 
Foot,  which  according  to  Tradition,  was  left 
upon  one  of  the  Stones  that  is  fhewn  in  this 
Church,  when  he  afcended  into  Heaven.  From 
hence  is  a  Paffage  into  the  Catacomb  of  St 
Calixtus . 

7.  The  Church  of  St,  Croce  in  Gierufalemme. 
S't.  Croce .  built  alfo  by  Conflantine  at  the  Requeft  of  his 

Mother  Helena,  as  ’tis  faid,  out  of  the  Ruin; 
of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid.  The  mofi 
remarkable  things  here  are,  1.  The  High  Al¬ 
tar.  2.  The  Pavement  of  Mofaick  Work.  3 
The  Roof  of  the  Choir,  whereon  is  repre- 
fented  the  finding  of  the  Crofs  by  St.  Helena 
which  ’tis  faid  was  diffinguifh’d  from  thoff 
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of  the  two  Thieves  by  fick  Peopled  being  The 
cur’d  by  the  touch  of  it.  4.  A  Chapel  under  Pope’s 
ground,  where  only  the  Pope  fays  Mafs.  And,  Domi- 
5.  Some  of  the  pieces  of  Silver  for  which  Judas  nions. 
betray’d  his  Mailer.  Thefe  are  the  feven  yvN) 
Churches  ufually  vifited  by  Pilgrims  ,*  befides 
which,  there  are  others  equal  to  feveral  of 
them  ;  as  the  Churches  of  the  Jefuits,  that 
of  St.  Agnes  in  the  Piazza  Navona ;  the  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  della  Minerva ,  and  the 
three  noble  Churches  in  the  Piazza  del  Populo, 
each  of  them  dedicated  to  the  Bleflfed  Virgin. 

I  (hall  conclude  the  Defcription  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Churches  with  a  Tradition  concerning 
that  call’d  Ara  Cali,  which  (lands  in  the  C£  u 
Place  where  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius 
once  did.  The  Emperor  Auguflm,  ’tis  faid, 
confuting  the  Cumean  Sibyl  on  fome  future 
Events,  and  amongft  other  Queftions  de¬ 
manding  if  any  one  fhould  hereafter  be  bom 
greater  than  himfelf?  She  fhew’d  him  the 
[Virgin  Mary  with  our  Saviour  in  her  Arms, 
in  a  Circle  about  the  Sun,  telling  him  that 
[Child  fhould  be  greater  ;  whereupon  the  Em- 
iperor  from  that  Day  renonuncing  all  his  Auguft 
[Titles,  and  owning  himfelf  a  Mortal  Man, 
while  he  was  worfhipped  as  a  God  by  the 
People,  erefted  a  Temple  and  Altar  in  this 
Place,  calling  it  Ara  Cali :  The  mod  remark¬ 
able  thing  in  this  Church  is  the  Tomb  of  St. 

: Helena .  It  belongs  to  the  Francijcan  Fryars, 

[whole  General  ufually  refides  in  the  adjoining 
'Convent.  There  are  above  an  hundred  White 
[Marble  Steps  afeending  from  the  Street  to  this 
Church. 

5  Next  to  the  Churches,  their  Hofpitals  come  f  .  . 

■  naturally  to  be  treated  of  j  and  thefe  are  no  Ho  plCa  s” 
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The  kfs  than  forty  in  Number,  forne  for  the  Old 
Pope’s  and  Infirm,  others  for  Orphans,  for  Fools 
Bomi-  and  Madmen,  for  Pilgrims,  for  Women  un¬ 
ions.  happily  married,  for  decay’d  Gentlemen,  for 
lewd  Women  who  have  left  their  ill  Courfes  ; 
and  a  very  large  one  for  Infants  expos’d  in  the 
Streets  by  their  wretched  Parents.  The  Chief 
Hofpitai  is  that  of  St.  Spirito  near  the  Vatican , 
p.  „  eredted  by  Innocent  III.  above  five  hundred 
■  Pmt0'  Years  ago,  for  expos’d  Infants,  on  his  finding 
great  Numbers  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  the 
‘Tiber :  It  has  been  much  enlarg’d  by  fuc- 
ceeding  Popes,  and  appears  now  like  a  little 
Town.  Befides  Children,  they  receive  here 
above  a  thoufand  Sick  and  Infirm  Perfons  ; 
and  have  Apartments  for  poor  Gentlemen, 
where  they  are  treated  in  a  better  manner 
than  in  common  Hofpitals.  It  is  under  the 
Government  of  a  Cardinal,  who  hath  his  Pa¬ 
lace  within  the  Walls  of  it.  The  Revenues 
amounting  to  near  forty  thoufand  Pounds  per 
Ann.  and  they  have  Apothecaries  Shops  well 
furnifh’d  within  the  Houfe,  with  Phyficians 
and  Surgeons,  who  alfo  refide  here.  As  to  the 
Foundling  Children,  their  Parents,  or  any  o- 
ther  Perfon  for  them,  carry  them  to  a  back 
Wall  of  the  Hofpitai,  where  a  place  is  made 
to  receive  them,  and  ringing  a  Bell  a  Servant 
comes  and  takes  the  Child,  asking  no  other 
Queftion  but  whether  it  be  baptiz’d.  The 
Boys  are  educated  by  Monks,  and  the  Girls 
by  Nuns,  in  different  Apartments,  and  are 
provided  for  when  they  grow  up. 

Every  Nation  in  Europe  where  the  Roman 
Catholick  Religion  is  profefs’d  have  their 
Hofpitals  for  Pilgrims  in  this  City ;  but  this 
of  the  Trinity  receives  all  indifferently  ;  info- 

much. 
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much,  that  it  hath  lodg’d  and  fed  at  one  time 
fifteen  thoufand  Perfons,  befides  their  ordi¬ 
nary  Quota.  The  manner  of  receiving  and 
treating  of  the  Pilgrims  is  thus  :  Every  E- 
vening  thofe  who  are  newly  arriv’d  prefent 
themfelves  before  the  Officers  of  the  Houfe, 
and  producing  their  Certificates,  are  enter’d 
on  the  Regifter,  each  Perfon  receiving  a  Me¬ 
dal  or  Ticket  of  his  Admiffion  ;  after  this 
they  are  led  into  a  large  Room,  where  a  Priefl 
having  read  Prayers,  wafhes  all  their  Feet, 
and  dreffes  fuch  as  are  hurt  with  travelling ; 
after  which  they  are  brought  into  the  Re¬ 
fectory,  where  having  fupp’d,  they  are  fhewn 
the  common  Dormitory,  and  each  man  hav¬ 
ing  his  Bed  aflign’d  him,  the  Prieft  after  fome 
Chort  Exhortations  and  Prayers  leaves  them  to 
take  their  reft. 

Paz,z,arella,  or  Hofpital  for  Mad- People, 
pretty  much  refembles  Bedlam  in  its  Infiitu- 
tion,  unlefs  it  be  that  the  Charity  is  more  ex- 
renfive,  and  provides  for  Perfons  of  all  Coun¬ 
ties  who  are  diforder’d  in  their  Senfes,  as 
ippears  from  a  Story  related  by  a  Traveller 
)f  Reputation.  He  fays  he  was  walking  in 
his  Mad-Houfe  with  another  Englifh  Gen- 
leman  who  had  refided  feveral  Years  at 
lome,  who  took  that  Opportunity  of  ac¬ 
quainting  him  with  an  Adventure  of  two 
inglifh  Quakers,  who  were  Merchants  in 
Jtaly,  and  had  learnt  the  Language.  Thefe 
jentlemen,  it  feems,  in  the  abundance  of 
heir  Zeal,  look’d  upon  it  as  a  meritorious 
Jndertaking  to  endeavour  the  Converfion  of 
lis^Holinefs  the  Pope,  and  accordingly  ap- 
dy  d  themfelves  to  his  Domeflicks  tor  an 
Audience  ;  nor  were  they  at  all  backward  in 
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The  declaring  their  Bufinefs  in  their  ufual  Cant 
Pope’s  and  Phrafes.  They  were  ^laugh’d  at  at  firft3 
Domi'  as  People  that  were  difpos’d  to  be  merry,  but 
nions.  continuing  their  Solicitations  from  Day  tc 
^V>j  Day  with  great  earneflnefs,  they  were  at 
length  taken  for  Madmen,  and  the  Pope’ 
Officers  in  meer  Charity  fent  them  to  Bed' 
lam,  or  the  Pazzarelly  as  ’tis  call’d.  The 
Governor  of  the  Houfe  taking  their  Zeal  anc 
unufual  Tranfports  for  certain  Symptoms  of  i 
diftemper’d  Brain,  ffiut  them  up  in  a  Dun 
geon,  and  treated  them  with  the  utmoft  ri 
gour  :  The  Phyficians  alfo  purg’d  them  of 
their  Legs,  repeating  and  ftrengthening  theii 
Dofes,  as  they  obferv’d  their  Flights  anc 
Extafies  encreafe  ;  but  all  proving  ineffectual 
they  were  at  length  negleded  as  infatuatec 
Perfons,  paft  all  Cure,  and  permitted  to  wall 
about  the  Houfe  amongft  the  harmlefs  Luna 
ticks,  till  the  above  mention’d  Gentlemai 
coming  to  fee  the  Hofpital  with  fome  Friends 
and  meeting  thefe  Quakers,  after  a  little  Dif 
courfe  with  them,  undemanding  the  botton 
of  the  Matter,  procur’d  them  to  be  difmifs’d 
and  fent  to  England ;  where  no  doubt  the; 
acquainted  their  Friends  with  the  Succefs  o 
their  Adventure,  which  probably  deterr’c 
their  Bretheren  from  making  any  further  At 
tempts  of  this  Nature.  But  to  return  to  thi 
Charitable  Inftitutions  at  Rome:  Befides  ma 
ny  other  Publick  Hofpitals,  almoft  ever; 
Company  or  Body  of  Artifans  have  their  Hof 
pitals  among  themfelves,  and  provide  for  fuel 
of  the  Fraternity  as  are  Infirm,  or  otherwifi 
diftrefs’d,  till  they  can  procure  them  Ad 
million  into  the  greater  Hofpitals.  In  th 
Church  of  the  twelve  Apoftles  are  chofen  an 
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nually,  twelve  Noblemen,  and  one  Prelate,  The 
call’d  their  Prior,  who  make  it  their  Bulinefs  Pope’s 
to  fearch  every  corner  of  the  City  to  find  out  Domi- 
poor  Men  in  want  who  are  afham’d  to  beg,  nions. 
and  relieve  their  Neceflities.  Even  the  Law-  W'V'O 
yers  of  Rome ,  the  Colleges  of  Advocates  and 
Attornies,  ’tis  faid,  affign  one  Day  in  a  Week 
for  accomodating  poor  Men’s  Suits,  or  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  an  ifl'ue  at  their  own  Charge. 

There  are  Hofpitals  alfo  founded  for  poor 
Maids,  who  are  educated  and  provided  for 
till  they  come  to  Women’s  Eftate,  when  they 
have  their  Choice  of  a  married  Life  or  a  Nun*' 
inery,  to  three  hundred  of  whom  the  Pope  an¬ 
nually  diftributes  a  Purfe  of  Money,  as  their 
Portion,  and  the  Cardinals,  and  other  Chari¬ 
table  People  do  the  fame  for  others  ;  and 
Ifome  Monks  and  Fryars  in  the  Religious 
Houfesmake  it  their  Bufinefs  to  teach  Gram¬ 
mar  to  the  Children  of  poor  People  Gratis,  to 
fit  them  for  the  Univerfity  ;  which  brings  me 
to  enquire  after  the  Education  of  Lads  in 
cheir  Seminaries  and  Colleges. 

E  The  Univerfity  and  publick  Schools  here,  Colleges- 
[call’d  the  SapiensLa ,  were  founded  by  Pope 
'JLugenim  IV.  enlarg’d  and  beautified  by  Ur- 
ban  VIII.  and  Alexander  VII.  The  Structure 
jis  magnificent,  and  the  Schools  of  all  the  Fa¬ 
culties  extremely  commodious  ;  and  there  are 
Bio  lefs  than  forty  Profeffors,  who  have  good 
Sallaries ;  but  they  have  very  little  Bnfi- 
hnefs  fince  the  ereffing  the  Jefuits  College, 
who  feem  to  have  engrofs’d  the  Education  of 
iYouth  here,  and  in  mo  ft  Roman  Catholick 
Countries.  A  modern  Traveller  relates,  that 
iat  his  being  at  Rome ,  all  the  Readers  of  this 
[Univerfity  together,  except  thofe  of  Law  and 
|l  Vol.  X.  R  Phyfick, 
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The  Phyfick,  had  not  forty  Auditors,  befides  fomc 
Pope’s  Strangers  who  accidentally  came  in,  anc 
Domi-  whofe  Prefence  feem’d  very  acceptable  :  The 
m'ons.  Profeffors  being  obliged  to  read  Le&ures  ai 
LSY’SJ  there  feared  Hours  tho’  no  Body  attendee 
them.  Every  Nation  almoft  has  its  particu¬ 
lar  Seminary  or  College  in  Rome,  who  fenc 
their  Students  however  twice  a  Day  to  the 
Roman  College  of  Jefuits,  which  was  found¬ 
ed  for  Divinity,  Philofophy  and  Mathema- 
ticks  by  Gregory  XIII.  It  is  a  large  and  nobh 
Building,  with  a  magnificent  new  Church 
efteem’d  equal  to  any  in  Rome,  except  St.  Pe 
ter’s.  The  Englifh  College  was  formerly  at 
Hofpital  for  Pilgrims  of  this  Nation,  anc 
converted  into  a  College  by  Gregory  XIII 
Cardinal  Howard  much  enlarg’d  and  beautifiec 
it,  and  built  himfelf  a  Palace  adjoining  to  it 
The  Superiors  of  this  College  are  Jefuits 
but  the  Students  of  the  Secular  Clergy,  ^anc 
feldom  exceed  eighteen  or  twenty,  tho’  th< 
Foundation  be  for  fifty  or  more.  Every  on< 
who  is  admitted  to  fiudy  here  after  fix  Month: 
Probation  is  oblig’d  to  take  a  Vow  to  entei 
into  Orders  after  having  compleated  hi: 
Studies,  to  ferve  fo  many  Years  as  a  Miffio¬ 
nary  in  England ,  and  not  to  enter  into  an) 
Order  of  Regulars. 

Palaces.  The  Palaces  in  Rome  are  very  numerous; 
the  Nobility  of  Italy  chufing  to  refide  mod 
part  of  the  Year  in  Towns  :  and  as  Archi¬ 
tecture  is  one  of  their  favourite  Amufements: 
and  they  are  furnifli’d  with  greater  variety  ol 
rich  Materials  from  the  Ruins  of  the  Old 
City,  and  their  own  Quarries  than  are  to  be 
met  with  elfe where  :  It  is  no  Wonder  if  the 
Beauty  of  their  Houfesin  general  exceeds  that 
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of  other  Cities  ,*  for  we  are  not  to  imagine  The 
but  there  are  Palaces  in  Europe  which  equal,  Pope’s 
and  even  furpafs  any  that  we  meet  with  in  Domi- 
j Rome,  particularly  fomeofthe  French  King’s,  nions. 
and  as  to  thofe  of  private  Noblemen,  that  of  c^VNj 
the  Duke  of  Devonjhire’s  at  Chatfworth ,  and 
fome  others  in  England,  do  not  fall  fhort  of  the 
beft  in  Italy. 

The  Palace  of  the  Vatican  near  St.  Peter’s  The 
Church,  where  the  Pope  ufually  refides  in  Vatican. 
Winter,  is  large  and  commodious,*  but  far 
from  a  regular  Building.  It  is,  according  t'o 
|a  late  Writer,  a  heap  of  good  pieces  ill  join’d 
together,  as  Princes  Houfes  generally  are 
'advantagioufly  fituated  on  an  Emminence,  to 
Which  we  afcend  from  St.  Peter’s  Church  by  a 
good  Number  of  Stairs,  which  lead  into  the 
freat  Hall  or  Sala  Regia ,  where  the  Pope 
gives  Audience  to  Ambafladors,*  much  ad¬ 
mir’d  for  the  exquifite  Paintings  with  which 
‘t  is  adorn’d,  as  the  Pope’s  Condemnation  of 
flerefy,  his  return  from  Avignion  after  he  had 
Seen  driven  from  Rome ,  the  fnbdued  Emperor 
'Frederick’s  killing  his  Toe,  St.  Leo  in  his  Pon¬ 
tifical  Habit  meeting  Attila  King  of  the  Huns, 

’he  Circumcifion  of  St.  Peter ,  and  the  Conver- 
4 on  of  St.  Paul  by  Michael  Angelo ,  the  Victory 
over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto,  &c.  The  Parts 
of  this  Palace  raoft  admir’d,  are  the  great 
Fjtair  Cafe,  the  Apartment  where  the  Con¬ 
clave  is  held,  the  Pope’s  Apartment  on  the 
'iafl;  fide,  the  Clementine  Hall,  that  in  which 
’hey  preach  in  Lent  to  the  Papal  Family  ;  but 
ibove  all,  the  Building  which  contains  the 
Vatican  Library,  which  is  fo  beautiful  a  Fa- 
brick,  that,  according  to  a  late  Traveller,  it 
Will  admit  of  no  Addition  :  Nor  is  the  Li- 
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The  brary  it  felf  inferior  to  the  Cafe,  being  the 
Pope’s  richeft  in  the  World,  both  in  Printed  Books 
Bomi-  and  Manufcripts ;  and  indeed,  it  is  not  a 
nions.  Tingle  Library,  but  a  Collection  of  fome  of 
iz-y-sj  the  bell  in  Europe,  as  the  Ele&or  Palatine’s, 
the  Duke  of  Ur  linos,  &c.  with  nineteen 
hundred  fcarce  Manufcripts,  prefented  by 
Chri/lina  Queen  of  Sweden.  Dr.  Burnet  in  his 
Ddcription  of  this  Library  fays,  the  Cafe  is 
great,  but  that  which  is  lodg’d  in  it  much 
greater  ;  for  here  is  a  Collection  of  Books 
which  fills  a  Man’s  Eye  :  There  is  firft  a  great 
Hall,  and  at  the  end  of  it  there  runs  two  Gal¬ 
leries  of  fo  vaft  a  length,  that  tho’  the  half  of 
them  is  already  furnifh’d  with  Books,  yet  one 
would  hope  there  is  room  left  for  more  new 
Books  than  the  World  will  ever  produce. 
When  it  appear’d  I  was  come  from  England , 
fays  the  fame  Writer,  King  Henry  VIIl’s-  Book 
of  the  Seven  Sacraments  was  fhewn  me,  with 
an  Infcription  upon  it  with  his  own  Hand  tc 
Leo.ldL.  together  with  a  Collection  of  fome 
Letters  which  he  wrote  to  Anna  Bullen,  ol 
which  fome  are  Englifh,  and  fome  are  French; 
1  that  knew  his  Hand  well,  faw  clearly^  they  wen 
no  Forgeries  :  A  Copy  of  one  of  thefe  is  giver 
us  by  Mr.  Addifon,  and  is  as  follows  : 

*  The  Caufe  of  my  Writing  at  this  time 

*  is  to  hear  of  your  Health  and  Profperity,  0 

*  which  I  would  be  as  glad  as  in  mannner  o 

*  my  own  ;  praying  God,  that  it  be  his  Plea 
‘  fure  to  fend  us  ihortly  together ;  for  I  pro 

*  mife  I  long  for  it,  howbeit,  I  truft  it  fhal 
e  not  be  long  too  :  And  feeing  my  Darling  i 

*  abfent,  I  can  no  lefs  do  than  fend  her  form 
‘  Flefli,  prognoflicating  that  hereafter  thoi 
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mu  ft  have  Tome  of  mine ;  which  if  he  pleafe  The 
I  would  have  now.  As  touching  your  Si-  Pope’s 
fter’s  Mother,  I  have  confign’d  Walter  Welfh  Domi- 
to  write  to  my  Lord  Mauwring  my  mind  nions. 
therein,  whereby  I  truft  he  (hall  not  have 
Power  to  diffeid  her  ;  for  furely,  whatever 
is  faid,  it  cannot  fo  ftand  with  his  Honour, 
but  that  he  muft  needs  take  his  Natural 
Daughter  in  her  extreme  Neceflity.  No 
more  to  you  at  this  time,  my  own  Darling, 
but  that  with  a  Whiftle  I  wifh  we  were  to¬ 
gether  one  Evening  by  the  Hand  of  yours 

Henry. 


Thefe  Letters  are  (hewn  to  every  Englifh- 
man  who  vifits  the  Vatican  Library.  The 
Manulcript^  of  greateft  Antiquity,  if  they 
are  genuine,  are,  a  Virgil  and  "Terence  above 
fourteen  hundred  Years  old;  the  Gofpels  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Hand  of  St.  Chryfoftom,  an  antient 
Hebrew  Bible,  written  on  Pieces  of  Parchment 
faften’d  together  in  Length,  and  roll’d  up, 
from  whence  comes  the  Word  Volumen ,  figni- 
fying  a  Book.  There  are  alfo  feveral  antient 
Bibles  in  all  the  Oriental  Languages;  Chinefe 
and  Japonian  Books,  antient  Roman  Table- 
Books,  &c.  The  Library,  as  well  as  the  reft 
of  the  Palace,  is  adorn’d  with  excellent  Paint¬ 
ings  ;  among  the  reft  there  is  the  Reprefenta- 
tion  of  all  the  general  Councils,  antient  Li¬ 
braries,  and  learned  Men  who  have  contribu¬ 
ted  to  the  Advancement  of  Arts  and  Sciences- 
Thefe  Paintings  and  Infcriptions  make  Adam , 
inftru&ed  by  God,  the  firft  Inventor  of  Scien¬ 
ces  and  Letters ;  the  Sons  of  Setb  of  Aftrono- 

my  ; 
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The  my  •  "Abraham  the  Author  of  the  Syriac  and 
pope’s  Chaldean ;  and  Mofes  of  the  antient  Hebrew , 
J )omi-  and  Efdras  of  the  modem.  In  the  fame  Pieces 
mons,  Chrifl  is  reprefented  as  the  Sovereign 

&rf£V!V  Teacher  of  the  Heavenly  Do&rine,  and  the 
Pope  his  Vicar,  under  the  Form  of  Sextm.  V. 
faid  to  be  the  beffc  Refemblance  of  that  Pope  : 
And,  laftly,  the  Emperor  is  reprefented  as 
Defender  of  the  Church  and  the  Catholick 
Faith.  In  the  fame  manner  the  general  Coun¬ 
cils  are  embeiliih’d  with  what  was  mofl  re¬ 
markable  in  them  :  In  the  Council  of  Nice 
Is  reprefented  the  Condemnation  of  Arim,  for 
denying  that  Chrift  was  of  the  fame  Subftance 
with  the  Father.  In  that  of  Ephefm  is  the 
Condemnation  of  Nefiorim ,  for  having  fepara- 
ted  the  two  Natures  of  Chrift,  and  denying 
the  Virgin  Mary  to  be  the  Mother  of  God. 
In  that  of  ‘Trent  the  Condemnation  of  the  Lu¬ 
therans  and  other  Proteftants  call’d  Hereticks, 
and  fo  of  the  reft.  There  are  three  Galleries 
over  one  another  in  the  Vatican  fill’d  with  the 
Paintings  of  the  greateft  Mailers,  which  mull: 
not  be  forgot  one  of  them  is  cover’d  with 
Pieces  of  Sacred  Hiftory,  done  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Raphael.  The  Chapel  of  Sixtm  V. 
adjoining  to  the  Sola  Regia ,  is  admir’d  for  its 
Scru&ure  as  well  as  a  Reprefentationof  thelaft 
judgment  by  Michael  Angeloy  held  to  be  ini¬ 
mitable  ;  the  Paintings  in  the  Capella  Vaulina 
over  againft  it  are  equally  admired.  In  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  the  Palace  the  Vidfory  of  Con- 
ftantine  over  Maxentius ,  the  Refignation  and 
Renunciation  made  by  Conftantine  to  St.  SH- 
vefter  by  putting  the  Plan  of  Rome  into  his 
Hands,  the  Coronation  of  Charlemain3  and 
many  other  admirable  Pieces  of  Painting  are 
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fhewn,  which  would  be  too  tedious  to  enume-  The 
rate.  From  the  Palace  Strangers  are  led  to  Popes 
the  adjoining  Garden  of  Belvidere,  fo  call’d  Domi~ 
from  its  delightful  Situation  :  It  is  divided  nions. 
into  three  parts,  or  rather  is  three  entire  Gar-  i/v\S 
dens,  the  firft  Travellers  denominate  the  Privy  Belvidere. 
Garden ,  full  of  pleafant  Walks,  Fountainsand 
Cafcades,  and  here  lies  the  famous  Pine- Apple 
of  Gilt  Bras  which  antiently  flood  on  the  Moles 
Adrians,  and  contain’d  the  Afhes  of  that  Em¬ 
peror,  being  three  Fathom  in  circumference  ; 
and  by  it  are  two  large  Peacocks  of  the  fame 
Metal,  taken  from  the  Tomb  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus.  The  fecond  Garden  is  remarkable  for 
a  great  variety  of  Antique  Statues,  among 
which  is  that  of  Laocoon  with  his  two  Children 
and  Serpents  twining  about  them,  of  one  en- 
tire  piece  of  Marble,  a  Dying  Cleopatra ,  Apollo 
Pythias,  Venus  coming  out  of  a  Bath,  with  the 
Representations  of  Nile  and  Tiber  in  cumbent 
Poftures,  and  many  others,  all  oi  Marble,  and 
fo  exquifitely  wrought,  that  they  are  efteem’d 
fome  of  the  beft  Pieces  of  Antiquity.  The 
third  Enclofure  is  admir’d  for  its  fine  Walks, 
Fountains,  Grotto’s  and  Exotick  Trees.  I 
fhall  leave  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican  with  ob- 
ferving  that  moft  Travellers  relate  it  contains 
above  twelve  thoufand  Rooms,  which  con- 
fidering  the  largenefs  of  many  of  them,  feems 
incredible  ;  I  believe  moft  of  our  Writers  take 
this  Fabt  from  others  as  little  acquainted  with 
the  matter  as  themfelves,  and  indeed  I  am  fo 
far  of  Mijjons  Mind,  that  it  is  not  worth  any 
Man’s  while  to  number  them,  if  he  had  Lei- 
fure  and  Opportunity  of  doing  it  :  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  that  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  vaftly 
large,  and  equal  to  the  Grandeur  of  its  Maf- 

ter. 
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ter,  who  wears  the  Tripple  Crown,  and  claims 
the  Sovereignty  of  all  the  Princes  and  States 
upon  Earth. 

The  (econd  of  the  Pope's  Palaces  is  that  of 
Monte  Cavalloy  or  the  Quirinal ,  fituate  on  the 
Mons  Quirinalis ,  where  the  Pope  ufually  re- 
fides  in  the  Heat  of  Summer,  laid  to  take  its 
Name  from  two  Gigantick  Statues  of  Alexan¬ 
der  with  their  Bucephali  ere&ed  before  the 
Gate,  the  Works  of  Phidias  and  Praxatiles , 
and  prefented  by  Tyri  dates  King  of  Arminia  to 
Hero ,  according  to  Tradition.  This  Place, 
tho’  much  lefs  than  the  Vatican ,  containing 
but  feventeen  hundred  Rooms,  is  fit  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  greateft  Monarch  in  the  World  : 
Here  alfo  are  an  infinite  number  of  exquifite 
Paintings,  and  its  Furniture  is  anfwerable  to 
the  Magnificence  of  the  Building  ;  but  what 
Travellers  raoft  admire  are  its  Gardens, 
where  the  Walks  are  planted  with  Myrtle 
Laurel  and  Orange  Trees,  and  adorn’d  with 
near  two  hundred  Fountains  which  continu¬ 
ally  difcharge  large  Sources  of  Water  ;  and 
here  is  a  Grotto  where  Organs  are  play’d  by 
Water,  accompany ’d  with  the  Notes  of  Birds, 
which  make  a  very  agreeable  Harmony 
Among  a  great  number  of  Antique  Statues 
plac’d  here,  thofe  of  Apollo  and  Jupiter  tht 
Thunderer  are  preferr’d  to  the  reft. 

The  third  of  the  Pope’s  Palaces  is  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  a  Modem  Structure  built  upon  the  Ruins 
of  the  Antient  Capitol,  admir’d  for  its  agreea¬ 
ble  Situation  and  the  Antiquities  it  contains 
as  the  two  Lions  of  Egyptian  Marble,  whicl 
throw  up  vaft  Floods  of  Water  ;  the  two  Co- 
lojjus's  call’d  Caflor  and  Pollux ,  and  two  Horfe; 
of  the  fineft  Marble,  with  the  Trophies  o 
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Marius  and  Trajan  ;  the  Equeftrian  Statue  of  The 
Marcm  Aurelius  Brafs  gilt,  with  the  celebra-  Pope’s 
ted  Fountain  of  Aqua  Felice  in  the  middle  of  Dorxii- 
the  Square  ;  the  Statue  of  Adrian  in  the  Ha-  nions. 
bit  of  a  Pried  going  to  Sacrifice  ;  that  of  C'VXJ 
Fauftina  Antiqua  on  the  Stair-Cafe,  and  thofe  of 
Juno  and  Agnpina  ;  the  Lion  devouring  a  Horfe, 
theBufts  of  Trajan  and  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Bra- 
zenTables  whereon  the  antientLaw  is  engraven 
inGoldenCharafters.  Among  theModernCurio- 
frties  are  the  Marble  Buds  of  Urban  VIII.  Leo  X. 
Alexander  Farnefe,  and  other  Generals  of  the 
Church  ;  the  Brazen  Colojfui’s  of  Innocent  XL 
and  Sextus  V.  the  Marble  Statue  of  Queen 
Chriftina,  with  a  Latin  Infcription  purporting, 
that  having  triumph’d  over  her  felf,  preferring 
a  Religious  Retirement  to  the  Throne  of  her 
Anceftors,  and  fubmitted  her  felf  to  the  Apo- 
ftolick  See  ;  fhe  afcended  the  Capitol,  where 
admiring  the  old  Roman  Grandeur  in  its  Ma- 
jeftick  Ruins,  {he  conferr’d  Regal  Honours  on 
the  Senate  and  Confuls  affembled  there.  The 
Antiquities,  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Fefius  Con-~ 
fulares  are  aifo  much  admired  ;  the  Heads  ot 
Socrates ,  Diogenes  and  Plato  •,  the  Reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  ancient  Magiflrates  in  Marble, 
the  Head  of  Mithridates ,  the  Statues  of  Si¬ 
lence,  Cybele  and  Ceres,  that  of  Hercules  in  Brafs, 
and  that  of  the  Courier’s  taking  a  Thorn  out 
of  his  Foot,  Romulus  and  Remus  fuckled  by  a 
W oif,  Hercules, Brutm,  and  other  ancient  Heroes. 

Among  the  Hidoncal  Pieces  in  the  Great  Hall 
are,  the  Rape  of  che  Sabins,  the  Fight  between 
the  Horatii  and  Curatii ,  Horatius  Codes  defend¬ 
ing  the  Bridge  againft  the  Army  of  Tarquin , 
and  the  bold  A&ion  of  Mutius  Scavola.  From 
the  Capitol  Strangers  are  led  to  the  Twpeian 
Rock,  from  whence  Traitors  us’d  to  be  preci- 
Vol.  X.  S  pitated, 
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pitated,  of  whom  ‘Titus  Manlius  was  the  firtt, 
a  Perfon  who  had  receiv’d  fix  Crowns  for  ha¬ 
ving  diftinguifh’d  himfelf  as  often  in  his  Coun¬ 
try’s  Service,  and  thirty  feven  rich  Prefents  as 
Marks  of  the  Republick’s  Gratitude  and  Af¬ 
fection  :  He  had  alfo  receiv’d  three  and  thirty 
Wounds  in  the  fore-part  of  his  Body,  and  ob¬ 
tain’d  the  Sirname  of  Capitolinus  from  his  de¬ 
fending  the  Capitol  againft  the  Gat^ls  yet  for 
his  afpiring  to  the  Sovereignty,  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  render  himfelf  Matter  of  the  City, 
was  condemn’d  to  be  thrown  from  this  Rock ; 
which  would  not  have  been  look’d  upon  as  a 
very  fevere  Sentence  if  it  had  been  no  higher 
than  it  is  at  this  day,  when  Travellers  tell  us 
it  is  but  an  ordinary  Leap  ;  fo  much  is  the 
Face  of  the  Ground  alter’d. 

The  next  Palace  I  fhall  mention,  is  the  A- 
poftolick  Chancery,  which,  according  to  de 
la  Motraye ,  may  be  rank’d  amongft  the  fineft 
Palaces  of  Rome,  if  we  regard  the  Regularity 
of  its  Architecture,  the  Difpofition  of  its  A- 
partments,  and  the  happy  Dittribution  of  the 
Paintings  and  Statues  which  adorn  it  ;  of 
which  the  beft  Judges  prefer  the  two  Chrifts 
by  Raphael ,  the  Bleffed  Virgin  by  Guido  Renis, 
and  the  Adonis  by  Spagnoletto.  This  Palace 
was  built  out  of  the  Ruins  of  Vefpajians  Am¬ 
phitheatre,  and  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Gor - 
dianm. 

The  Palace  of  Farnefe  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Parma ,  and  built  by  Pope  Patti  III. 
is  a  Square  Fabrick,  and  one  of  the  moft 
magnificent  in  Rome ,  admir’d  by  Travellers 
for  the  Piazza  and  Fountains  before  it ;  and 
for  its  beautiful  Front,  an  hundred  and  eighty 
Foot  in  breadth,  and  ninety  in  height ;  for 
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the  Statue  of  Hercules  Farnefe  in  the  Court  The 
with  his  Club  and  Lion’s  Skin,  that  of  Au-  Pope’s 
gufim  in  the  Gallery  ;  but  chiefly  for  that  of  Domi- 
Dirce  faftned  to  the  Horns  of  a  Bull  by  her  nions. 
Hair,  with  the  Figures  of  the  Perfons 
who  bound  her,  endeavouring  to  throw  both 
the  Bull  and  her  into  the  Sea,  all  as  large  as 
the  Life,  of  one  entire  piece  of  Marble,  even 
to  the  Rope,  which  is  admirably  imitated  ; 
but  ’tis  fcarce  credible  that  the  Venetians 
Ihould  offer  the  Weight  in  Gold  for  this 
Piece,  admitting  it  to  be  as  exquifitely 
wrought  as  its  greateft  Admirers  can  Feign. 

In  the  Hall  is  a  fine  Statue  of  Alexander  Far¬ 
nefe  Duke  of  Parma ,  the  King  of  Spains  fuc- 
cefsful  General  in  the  Netherlands ,  trampling 
upon  two  proftrate  Statues,  reprefenting 
Herefy  and  Rebellion,  while  he  is  Crown’d 
by  a  Fame.  All  thefe  Figures  are  of  White 
Marble,  and  of  one  entire  Stone  ;  round  the 
Hall  alfo  ftand  a  great  Number  of  Statues, 
reprefenting  Gladiators  with  their  Swords  in 
their  Hands  upon  their  Guard  in  various 
Poftures.  The  Cieling  of  the  Gallery,  ac. 
cording  to  Dr.  Burnet ,  is  one  of  the  belt 
Pieces  of  Painting  extant ;  and  among  the 
great  Number  of  Heads  of  the  Greek  Philo- 
fophers  and  Poets  that  are  here,  the  two  that 
ft  ruck  him  moft  were  thofe  of  Socrates  and  Ho¬ 
mer  ;  but  chiefly  the  former,  which  as  it  is 
really  Antique,  carries  in  it  all  the  Characters 
which  Plato  and  Xenophon  give  of  Socrates ,  as 
the  flat  Nofe,  the  broad  Face,  the  fimplicity  of 
Look,  and  the  mean  Appearance  which  that 
great  Philofopher  made.  In  the  Library  are 
feveral  admirable  pieces  of  Painting,  amongft 
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The  which,  the  lait  Judgment  by  Michael  Angelo  is 
pope’s  one. 

Domi-  The  Palace  Giuftiniani  near  the  Pantheon,  is 
nions.  held  to  contain  the  greatefl  Number  of  An- 
tiquities  and  excellent  Paintings  of  any  in 
iace  of*"  ^ome  :  ^ne  *s  ^tuck,  fays  Motraye ,  at  the 
Giujlimani  very  Entrance  of  the  Court  with  the  Bafs 
Reliefs  and  Statues  which  adorn  it,  efpecially 
that  of  Maui  ana  ^  reprefenting  the  Goddefs  of 
Health,  that  of  Scipio  Africanus ,  Ceres ,  &c. 
and  on  afcending  the  Steps  to  the  Houfe,  one 
is  agreeably  detain’d  by  thofe  of  Galienns,  An¬ 
toninus,  Titus  Vefpafian,  and  many  more,  and 
on  the  top  of  the  Steps  with  the  Bulls  of  Agri- 
pin  a,  'Jupiter,  Maximilian ,  Berenice  in  her  Hair, 
with  an  excellent  Bafs  Relief  of  Jupiter  fitting 
on  Mount  Olympus,  and  drinking  the  Milk  of 
the  Goat  Amalthea  out  of  a  Horn,  while  a  lit¬ 
tle  Satyr  Dances  and  Plays  on  an  Inftrument 
before  him. 

The  Pa-  The  Palace  of  Barbarini  able  Fontane ,  ac- 
lace  of  cording  to  the  fame  Author,  is  incomparably 
Barbarini .  magnificent,  very  large,  and  an  invaluable 
Treafury  of  Antiquities,  adorn’d  with  the 
fined  Paintings  and  richefi:  Furniture.  The 
Palaces  of  Altieri ,  Colonna,  Chigi,  Max, ar ini, 
Pamfili,  Altemps,  Gaitani ,  and  many  others 
would  afford  infinite  Satisfaction  to  thofe  who 
are  Judges  in  Architecture,  Sculpture  and 
Painting  ;  but  it  would  be  er.dlefs  to  enume¬ 
rate  all  the  Beauties  and  Curiofities  of  this 
Nature  in  Rome.  No  City  whatever,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  Writer,  can  fihew  either  within  its 
Walls,  or  in  its  Neighbourhood,  fo  many 
fine  Palaces,  adorn’d  with  fo  many  different 
Pieces  of  Antiquity,  and  fuch  pleafant  Gar¬ 
dens,  where  Nature  and  Art  have  each  of 

them 


them  contributed  their  joint  endeavours  to  The 
beautifie  and  enrich  them  ;  and  of  which.  Pope’s 
whatever  we  fee  Noble  of  that  kind  in  other  Domi- 
parts  of  Europe  are  but  Imitations  ;  at  leaft,  nions. 
one  can  no  where  meet  with  fo  great  a  Num*  i/W 
ber  of  Columns,  Statues,  and  other  Curiofi- 
ties  of  fuch  different  forts  of  Marble,  as  O- 
riental,  Egyptian,  Serpentine,  Gial  Antico, 

Verd  Antico,  Jafper,  &c.  Nor  are  there 
any  where  fo  many  ingenious  Architects  and 
Carvers  as  in  Rome  and  Italy ,  and  who  come 
fo  near  to  the  Perfection  of  the  Antients,  and 
even  furpafs  them  in  Architecture.  As  for 
Sculpture,  neither  the  modern  Statuaries  or 
Engravers  have  been  yet  able  to  arrive  at  the 
Art  of  giving  their  Works  fo  much  Life  and 
Spirit  as  the  Antients. 

But  notwithftanding  all  thefe  high  Flights 
in  regard  to  the  Roman  Architecture,  Mijfon 
in  one  of  his  Letters,  defires  his  Friend  to  lay 
afide  that  partial  Opinion  he  had  entertain’d 
of  it  :  The  Romans,  fays  he,  have  no  fecret 
Knowledge,  or  infus’d  Gifts  about  this  Mat* 
ter  beyond  other  Men.  And  notwithftanding 
all  the  Elogies  that  have  been  given  to  the 
Palace  of  Farnefe,  no  Prince  in  Europe  would 
at  this  Day  build  him  a  Palace  exactly  upon 
that  Model ;  and  to  affirm  there  is  nothing  in 
the  World  comparable  to  ir,  is  only  the  EffeCfc 
of  a  prejudiced  Underftanding.  Without  go¬ 
ing  out  of  England  I  (hall  always  be  in  a  Con¬ 
dition  to  demonftrate  that  Cbatfworth  in  Der - 
lyjhire  is  preferable  to  the  Palace  of  Farnefe ; 
and  that  the  Skilful  Mr.  Talman  the  Architect 
of  Cbatfwortb,  who  has  made  ufe  of  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  all  the  celebrated  Reftorers  of  that 
Art,  had  acquir’d  a  Degree  of  Capacity  that 
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The  exceeds  perhaps  that  which  Michael  Angelo 
Pope’s  was  Mafter  of  in  his  time.  It  is  not  the  Ma- 
Domi-  terials  of  the  Palace  of  Famefe ,  which  is  built 
nions.  with  Brick,  and  plaider'd  over  (except  the 
VVNJ  Door  Cafes  and  Corner  Pieces)  ,•  nor  its  three 
v  Rows  of  Windows  without  Pillars,like  an  Hof- 
pital  :  nor  the  Difpofition  of  the  Apart¬ 
ments,  which  are  built  now  after  a  much 
more  agreeable  and  convenient  manner  than 
can  be  boafted  of  in  this  or  any  other  Roman 
Palace  ,•  but  it  is  the  famous  Antique  Statues, 
Pillars,  _  and  excellent  Paintings,  that  are  to 
be  admir’d  in  and  about  this  Houfe,  which 
are  foreign  to  and  no  part  of  it :  Nor  is  Miffon 
the  only  Traveller  who  is  of  this  Opinion. 
The  Contrivance  of  the  Romans  in  their  Pa¬ 
laces,  fays  Dr.  Burnet ,  is  not  to  be  admir’d  : 
There  are  a  great  many  things  in  them  that 
offend  the  Sight,  the  Doors  are  generally 
mean,  and  the  Locks  meaner  :  Their  Floors 
of  Brick  bear  no  Proportion  to  the  red:  of  the 
Room,  which  creates  a  fenfible  diflike.  There 
is  indeed  a  great  Series  of  noble  Rooms  one 
within  another,  of  which  their  Apartments 
are  compos’d  ;  but  there  is  not  at  the  end  of 
the  Apartments  where  the  Bed-Chamber  is, 
fuch  a  Difpofition  of  Rooms  for  Back-Stairs, 
Dreffing  Rooms,  Clofets,  Servants  Rooms, 
and  other  Conveniencies  as  are  neceflary  for 
accomodating  an  Apartment ;  fo  that  not- 
withfianding  all  the  Riches  of  their  Palaces, 
it  cannot  be  faid  they  are  well  lodg’d  in  them. 
Nor  are  their  Gardens  kept  up  as  they  ought : 
Indeed  no  People  lay  out  fo  much  Wealth  at 
once  as  the  Italians  do  in  Building  and  fi- 
nifhing  their  Palaces  and  Gardens,  and  after¬ 
wards  beftow  fo  little  in  preferving  them.  As 
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to  Furniture,  the  Publick  Apartments  of  their  The 
Palaces  are  all  cover’d  with  Pictures,  but  Pope’s 
thofe  where  they  lodge  are  hung  either  with  Domi- 
Red  Velvet  or  Damask,  with  a  broad  Gold  nions- 
Galoon  at  every  breadth  of  the  Stuff,  and  a  t/VO 
Gold  Fringe  at  top  and  bottom  :  There  is 
not  much  Tapeftry  in  Italy.  But  to  return 
to  their  Buildings,  their  Palaces  are  ufually 
built  about  a  Square  Courtj  like  that  of  So~ 
merfet-Honk,  having  a  Piazza  below,  and  Gal¬ 
leries  above  ;  and  fometimes  a  Colonade  and 
Fountains  before  them,  as  well  as  in  their 
Courts  and  Gardens.  Give  me  leave  to  add 
a  Word  or  two  out  of  the  judicious  Mr.  Addi- 
fon ,  in  relation  to  the  Materials  their  Antique 
Pillars  are  compos’d  of,  feveral  of  thefe  Pil¬ 
lars,  fays  that  Gentleman,  are  certainly  rated 
at  a  much  lower  Price  now  than  they  were  of 
old ;  for  not  to  mention  what  a  huge  Column 
of  Granite,  Serpentine,  or  Porphyry,  muff 
have  coft  in  the  Quarry,  or  in  its  Carriage 
from  Egypt  to  Rome,  we  may  only  confider 
the  great  Difficulty  of  hewing  it  into  any 
Form, and  of  giving  it  the  due  T  urn,  Proportion 
and  Polifh.  It  is  well  known  how  thefe  Sorts 
of  Marble  refill  the  Impreffion  of  fuch  In  fir  u- 
ments  as  are  now  in  ufe.  There  is  indeed  a 
Milanefe  at  Rome  who  Works  in  them  ;  but  his 
Advances  are  fo  very  flow  that  he  fcarce  lives 
by  it.  He  Ihow’d  me  a  piece  of  Porphyry 
work’d  into  an  ordinary  Salver,  which  coft 
him  four  Months  continual  Application  before 
he  could  bring  it  into  that  Form.  The  An- 
tients  had  probably  fome  Secret  to  harden  the 
Edges  of  their  Tools,  without  recurring  to 
thofe  extravagant  Opinions  of  their  having  an 
Art  to  raollifie  the  Stone,  or  that  it  was  na¬ 
turally 
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tuvally  fofter  at  its  firft  cutting  from  the 
Rock,  or  what  is  dill  more  abfur’d,  That  it 
was  an  artificial  Compoficion,  and  not  the 
natural  Product  of  Mines  and  Quarries.  The 
mod:  valuable  Pillars  about  Rome  for  the  Mar¬ 
ble  of  which  they  are  made,  are  the  four  Co¬ 
lumns  of  Oriental  Jafper in  St.  Vaulinas  Cha¬ 
pel  at-  St.  Maria  Maggiore  j  two  of  Oriental 
Granite  in  St .Pudenz,iana  ;  one  of tranfparent 
Oriental  Jafper  in  the  Vatican  Library  ,■  fout 
of  Nero  Bianco  in  St.  Cecilia  Tranflevere  ;  two 
of  Brocatella,  and  two  of  Oriental  Agate  in 
Don  Livid’s  Palace  ;  two  of  Giailo  Antico  in 
St,  John  de  Laterans  ;  and  two  of  Verdi  An¬ 
tique  in  the  Villa  Vamphilia •  Thefe  are  all 
entire  and  folid  Pillars  ;  and  made  of  fuch 
kinds  of  Marble  as  are  no  where  to  be  found 
but  among  Antiquities,  whether  it  be  that 
rhe  Veins  of  it  are  undifcover’d,  or  that  they 
are  quite  exhaufted  upon  the  antient  Build¬ 
ings.  Amongft  thefe  old  Pillars  there  is  a 
great  part  of  an  Alabafier  Column  found  in 
the  Ruins  of  Livia’s  Protico,  of  the  Colour  of 
Fire,  which  is  now  plac’d  over  the  High  Al¬ 
tar  of  Sc.  Maria  in  Campitello,  having  been  cut 
in  two  pieces,  and  fix’d  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Crofs  in  a  Hole  in  the  Wall  made  on  purpofe 
to  receive  it ;  fo  that  the  Light  palling  thro’ 
it  from  without,  makes  it  appear  to  thofe 
who  are  in  the  Church  like  a  huge  tranfparent 
Crofs  of  Amber.  As  to  the  Workmanihip  of 
the  old  Roman  Pillars,  it  is  obferv’d,  that  the 
Antients  have  not  kept  to  the  nicety  of  Pro¬ 
portion,  and  the  Rules  of  Art  fo  much  as  the 
Moderns  ;  for  which  the  Workmen  of  Egypt 
and  other  Nations  are  fometimes  blam’d,  who 
fent  moft  of  the  antient  Pillars  ready  fliap’d  to 
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Rome.  Others  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  An- 
tients  knowing  Archite&ure  was  chiefly  de- 
fig n’d  to  pleafe  the  Eye,  only  took  care  to  a- 
void  fuch  Difproportions  as  were  grofs  e- 
nongh  to  be  obferv’d  by  the  fight,  without 
minding  whether  or  no  they  approach’d  ro  a 
Mathematical  Exafinefs.  Others  again  ima¬ 
gine  it  to  be  an  EfEd  of  Art  ,•  and  of  what  the 
Italians  call  the  Gufio  Grande ,  rather  than  of 
any  Negligence  in  the  Architect ;  for  that  the 
Antients  always  confider’d  the  Situation  of  a 
Building,  whether  it  was  high  or  low,  in  an 
open  Square,  or  in  a  narrow  Street,  and  more 
or  lefs  deviated  from  the  Rules  of  Art,  to 
comply  with  the  feveral  Diflances  and  Ele¬ 
vations,  from  which  their  Works  might  be 
view’d. 

There  are  fome  noble  Pazza’sin  Rome,c ail’d 
by  the  French  Places ,  and  by  the  Englifli 
Squares,  let  them  be  of  what  Form  they  will, 
feveral  of  which  have  Obelisks  or  Pillars,  and 
Fountains  in  the  middle  of  them.  The  Chief 
whereof  are,  i.  The  antien t  Forum  Romanum, 
now  the  Campo  Vaccino ,  where  formerly  flood 
the  Roftra ,  made  of  the  Stems  of  Ships.  Here 
Caufes  were  heard,  and  Orators  harangu’d 
the  People  j  and  here  the  Decrees  of  the  Se¬ 
nate  were  publifh’d  :  The  Head  of  Cicero, 
who  had  often  honour’d  this  Place  with  his 
Eloquent  Orations,  was  fet  upon  a  Pike  here 
by  the  command  of  Mark  Antony,  againfl; 
whom  it  was  fuppos’d  his  Philtpicks  were 
written.  Here  alfo  Travellers  are  fhevvn  the 
Place  where,  according  to  Tradition,  there 
was  a  Gulph,  or  Lake,  which  had  fwallow’d 
up  feveral  Houfes,  and  infefted  the  whole 
City  with  a  pcflilential  Air,  which  the  Peo- 
Vol.  X.  T  pie 
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pie  having  long  in  vain  endeavour’d  to  fill  up, 
and  confulting  the  Oracle  about  it,  were 
told  nothing  would  avail,  unlefs  the  mod 
precious  thing  in  Rome  were  thrown  into  it. 
After  having  cad  in  great  Quantities  of  Silver, 
Gold,  and  Jewels  without  Succefs,  Marcia 
Curtins ,  a  noble  Roman,  imagining  nothing 
could  be  more  precious  than  the  Life  of  a 
young  Man,  threw  himfelf  well  arm’d  and 
mounted  into  the  Pit ;  whereupon  the  Gulph 
clofed,  and  the  Contagion  immediately  ceas’d. 
2.  The  Piazza  di  Pafqumo ,  fo  call’d  from  an 
old  broken  Statue  danding  againd  the  Wall  at 
the  Corner  of  one  of  the  Streets  which  opens 
into  this  Square,  on  which  are  faden’d  all 
Lampoons  and  Libels,  from  thence  call’d  Pas¬ 
quinades ,  which  are  anfwer’d  by  others  fix’d  to 
an  old  Statue,  in  another  part  of  Rome ,  call’d 
Marphorio.  3  The  Piazza  Colonna-  4.  The 
Piazza  Navona.  5.  The  Piazza  Farnefe.  6. 
The  Piazza  de  Spagna.  And,  7.  The  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  where  mod  of  the  principal  Streets 
meet,  before  the  Gate  del  Populo ,  antiently 
the  Flaminian  Gate,  through  which  feveral 
great  Roads  lie  to  other  Cities  of  Italy :  And 
this  naturally  brings  me  to  the  antient  Roman 
High-ways,  the  remains  whereof  are  not  the 
lead  Indance  of  their  Grandeur.  The  Chief 
of  them  were  the  Via  Flaminia ,  and  the  Via 
Appia ,  tho’  there  was  fcarce  a  dngle  City  that 
had  not  a  Way  pav’d  to  it,  on  which  Tra¬ 
vellers  and  Carriages  might  go  in  the  Depth 
of  Winter,  as  well  as  in  Summer.  The  Via 
Flaminia ,  fo  call’d  from  the  noble  Roman 
who  proje&ed  it,  led  to  Arminium,  now  Rim- 
mini ,  and  was  begun  to  be  pav’d  in  the  Year 
of  Rome  533.  It  was  afterwards  carried  by 
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the  Emperor  Vefpafian  over  the  Appenine ,  as  far  The 
as  the  Adriatick  Sea ;  extending  above  two  Pope’s 
hundred  Miles,  feveral  other  Ways  branching  Domi- 
out  from  it.  The  Via  Appia,  fo  call’d  from  nions. 
blind  Appius  the  Senator,  who  dire&ed  the 
Work,  led  from  the  Porta  Capena,  or  Appia ,  to 
Capua  and  Brundujium ;  extending  three  hund¬ 
red  and  fifty  Miles  and  upwards,  and  was 
pav’d  in  the  Year  of  Rome  442,  from  whence 
alfo  feveral  other  Ways  were  branched  out  to 
the  Cities  in  the  South-Eafl  parts  of  Italy „ 

We  traveil’d,  fays  Mr.  Pay,  a  whole  After¬ 
noon  along  the  Tiber  upon  the  V>a  Flaminia , 
which  reaches  quite  crofs  Italy  from  Rome  to 
Rimmini :  It  is  pav’d  with  broad  Flints  and 
Pebbles,  having  on  each  fide  a  Border  of 
Stone,  and  in  that  Border,  at  every  fecond  or 
third  Pace  a  Stone  handing  above  the  Level 
of  the  Border*  The  Via  Appia ,  according  to 
"Do.  Burnet,  is  flill  in  a  good  Condition  in  many 
places  between  Rome  and  Naples.  This  High¬ 
way  is  1 2  Foot  broad,  all  made  of  huge  Stones, 
mofl  of  them  Blue,  generally  a  Foot  and  half 
large  on  all  fides.  The  Strength  of  this  Caufe- 
way  appears  in  its  long  Duration,  for  it  hath 
lalled  above  eighteen  hundred  Years ;  and  is 
in  mofl  Places  for  feveral  Miles  together  as 
entire  as  when  it  was  firft  made  :  And  the 
Botches  that  have  been  made  in  mending  fuch 
Places  as  have  been  worn  out  by  time,  (hews 
a  very  vifible  difference  between  the  antient 
and  modern  way  of  Paving.  One  thing  fee  ms 
Strange,  that  the  Way  is  level  with  the  Earth 
on  both  fides  ;  whereas  fo  much  Weighc  as 
thofe Stones  carry  fhould  have  funk  the  Ground 
under  them  by  its  Preflure  :  Befides,  that  the 
Earth,  efpecially  in  low  Grounds,  receives  a 
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The  conflant  encreafe,  chiefly  by  the  Duff  which 
Pope’s  the  Windsor  Rains  carry  down  from  the  Hills, 
Domi-  both  which  Reafons  fliould  make  a  more  fen- 
nions,  Able  difference  between  thofe  Ways  and  the 
Soil  on  both  fides,  which  makes  me  apt  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  antiently  thofe  ways  were  a  little 
rais  d  above  the  Level  of  the  Ground,  and 
that  a  Courfe  of  fo  many  Ages  hath  brought 
them  to  an  equality.  They  feem  chiefly  de- 
fign’d  for  thole  who  go  on  Foot  ;  for  as  no¬ 
thing  is  more  pleafant  than  to  walk  along 
them,  fo  nothing  can  be  more  inconvenient 
for  Horfes,  and  all  forts  of  Carriage  ;  Mules 
feem  to  be  the  only  Beafts  of  Burthen  that 
can  hold  out  long  in  this  Road,  which  beat 
all  Horfes  after  they  have  gone  it  a  little 
while.  Thus  far  the  Reverend  DoElor.  But  why 
thefe  ways  fhould  be  more  inconvenient  for 
Wheel  Carriages  than  the  pav’d  Streets  in  Lon- 
d  tty  I  cannot  apprehend,  tho’  one  would  not 
chafe  to  ride  either  on  the  one  or  the  other, 
b.it  to  avoid  deep  Ways. 
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Contains  an  Ab ft  rail  of  the  Hiftory  of 

Antient  Rome. 


AS  Sacred  Hiftory  informs  us  that  Para- 
dife  was  feated  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,.  and  that  the  Pofterity  of  Noah  af¬ 
ter  the  Flood  defcended  from  the  Mountains 
of  Armenia,  and  firft  planted  themfelves  in 
AJfyria  and  Mejopotamia  (the  prefent  Turcoma¬ 
ns  and  Diarbeck )  upon  the  Banks  of  thofe 
Rivers,  it  is  obfervable  that  Prophane  Hifto¬ 
ry  and  Tradition  fo  far  agree  with  the  Pen¬ 
men  of  Holy  Writ  as  to  make  AJfyria  the  firft 
Scene  of  Action,  and  the  firft  Monarchy  upon 
Earth,  from  whence  the  reft  of  the  World  was 
gradually  Peopled.  Thofe  Detachments  which 
travelled  We  ft  ward  foon  came  to  the  Shores 
of  the  Mediterranean ,  and  planted  Colonies  in 
the  Leffer  Afia ,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt ; 
and  as  thefe  encreafed  they  extended  them¬ 
felves  to  Greece,  Italy,  France,  Spain  and  Africk , 
as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  upon  the 
great  Weftern  or  Atlantick  Ocean.  But  to  come 
to  the  Point,  as  Italy  lay  next  in  their  way  Italy  peo- 
from  the  Leffer  Afia  and  Greece,  we  have  all  pled  from 
the  reafon  in  the  world  thus  far  to  agree  with 
the  general  Tradition,  that  this  Country  was  “*  in0' 
planted  by  Colonies  from  thence  ,*  efpecially 
when  we  find  the  Southern  part  of  Italy  actu¬ 
ally 
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The  ally  call  d  Magna  Greci-a,  and  the  whole  Coun- 
Pope’s  try  fometimes  fo  denominated  from  thence  : 
I>omi“  And  as  every  Fi&ion  almoft  hath  fome  Foun- 
nions.  dation  in  Hiflory,  the  Fable  of  Eneas  and 
l/VM  his  Trojans  fettling  themfelves  on  the  Shores 
of  Latium ,  may  pofiibly  have  fome  mixture  of 
Truth  blended  with  it.  That  there  was  fuch 
a  People  as  the  Trojans  in  the  Leffer  Afia ,  and 
that  they  were  driven  from  thence  by  a  Con¬ 
federacy  of  the  Neighbouring  Powers,  and 
afterwards  planted  themfelves  in  Italy ,  is  not 
in  the  leaft  incredible,  tho’  moft  of  the  Cir- 
cumftances  which  Virgil  and  others  have  in¬ 
vented  to  caff  a  Luftre  on  the  Roman  State, 
as  fpringing  from  fo  glorious  an  Original  as 
they  have  feigned,  were  admitted  to  be  falfe. 
But  to  proceed  in  the  Story,  Pious  Eneas  foon 
Ene-es  and  after  his  landing  addreffing  himfelf  to  Latins, 
his  Trojans  then  King  of  Latium  y  obtain’d  his  only  Daugh- 
Land  in  ter  jMVinja  jn  Marriage,  and  upon  the  Death 
atum,  ^  ^  pather*in-Law  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Kingdom,  removing  the  Seat  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  from  Laurentum  to  Lavinium ,  a  City  he 
built  in  Honour  of  his  Queen,  and  dying  not 
long  after,  left  his  petty  Dominions  to  his 
Son  Afcanim.  This  Prince  built  the  City  of 
Alba,  and  made  it  the  Capital  of  his  Territo¬ 
ries,  which  his  Pofterity  enjoy’d  fucceffivel 
for  eleven  Generations,  till  it  came  into  the 
Hands  of  Prccas,  who  leaving  two  Sons,  viz- 
Namitor  and  Amulirn,  the  Younger  found 
means  to  depofe  the  Elder  Brother,  and  in 
order  to  fecure  the  Crown  to  his  Poflerity, 
made  Rhea  Silvia ,  the  only  Daughter  of  Nu- 
mitor ,  take  upon  her  the  Habit  of  a  Veftal 
and  vow  Virginity  :  But  Mars ,  or  fome  other 
happy  Mortal,  furprizing  the  fair  Nun  afleep, 

as 
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as  ’tis  faid,  made  her  the  Mother  of  two  brave  The 
Boys,  who  afterwards  went  by  the  Names  of  Pope’s 
Romulm  and  Remm.  The  Ufurper  no  fooner  Domi- 
heard^of  it,  but  he  lock’d  up  the  Mother,  and  nions. 
order’d  the  two  Infants  to  be  expos’d  :  where-  L/'Y'NJ 
upon  the  Perfon  who  was  entrufted  with  the  ?.he, 
matter  left  them  under  a  Tree  upon  the  Banks  EoZulut 
of  the  Tiber ;  and  being  found  there  by  Fau-  and Remus, 
jiulm  the  King’s  Shepherd,  who  was  not  in 
the  Secret,  he  carried  them  home  to  his  Wife 
Fauftim ,  and  bred  them  up  with  his  own 
Children.  Fauflina  having  in  her  Youth  been 
a  Common  Proflitute,  call’d  in  Latin  Lnpa3 
this  ’tis  fa  id  gave  rife  to  the  Story  of  their  be¬ 
ing  Nurs’d  and  Suckled  by  a  (he  Wolf:  tho’ 
fome  Pill  will  have  them  to  be  nourifli’d  by  a 
real  Wolf;  while  others  again  rejed  the  whole 
as  a  Fable.  But  to  proceed,  Romulus  and  Remus 
being  two  enterprizing  young  Fellows,  and 
acquainted  with  their  Relation  to  old  Numi- 
tor  their  Grandfather,  who  had  been  depos’d, 
form’d  a  Confpiracy  againft  Amulius,  who  was 
furpriz’d  and  kill’d  by  them,  and  Numitor  re- 
flor’d  to  his  Throne ;  after  which  they  left 
him  to  Reign  in  Peace  at  Alba ,  and  either 
built  or  fortified  a  Town  on  the  Banks  of  the 
‘Tiber,  which  has  ever  fince  been  known  by 
the  Name  of  Rome ,  from  Romulus  its  Foun¬ 
der  :  tho’ others  fay  the  Town  was  fo  called 
long  before,  and  that  Romulus  making  it  the 
Seat  of  his  Refidence,  receiv’d  his  Name  from 
the  Town,  and  not  the  Town  from  him-  But 
however  that  matter  be,  the  two  Brothers, 
according  to  Tradition,  falling  out  either  a- 
bout  the  building  or  fortifying  it,  Remus  had 
the  Misfortune  to  be  kill’d  in  theSkirmifh,  and 
left  his  Brother  Romulus  in  the  foie  Poifeffion 

of 
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The  of  the  Place;  vvhofe  Inhabitants  being  for  the 
Pope’s  mod  part  a  loofe  idle  Generation,  who  had 
Domi-  been  aflembled  by  the  two  Brothers,  and  fub- 
nions.  lifted  chiefly  by  Hunting  or  Rapine,  invited 
l/YNJ  all  People  of  the  fame  Difpofition  to  join  them, 
as  well  to  defend  what  they  had  thus  violent¬ 
ly  gotten  from  the  neighbouring  Powers,  who 
were  exafperated  at  their  Ravages,  as  to  en* 
large  their  Territories,  which  were  at  prefent 
too  fmall  to  fubftft  any  number  of  Men.  Hi- 
ftorians  generally  afcnbe  feveral  Politick  In4 
ftitutions  to  Romulus ,  as  that  he  commanded 
that  no  Child  fhould  be  kill’d  unlefs  it  was  de¬ 
form’d  ;  a  barbarous  Cuftom  then  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Italy  and  Greece.  That  he  order’d  all 
the  Slaves  in  Rome  fhould  have  their  Liberties, 
and  the  Privileges  of  Citizens,  from  whom  af¬ 
terwards  defcended  many  ol  the  beft  Families. 
Nor  were  the  moft  conftderable  of  thofe  who 
were  made  Prifoners  of  War  fuffer’d  to  be  fold 
for  Slaves,  as  was  the  Practice  of  other  Italian 
States,  but  enroll’d  alfo  among  the  number  of 
Roman  Citizens,  while  he  fupply’d  their  Pla¬ 
ces  in  the  conquer’d  Provinces  with  the  poor- 
eft  of  his  Romans,  whereby  he  fecured  the 
Obedience  of  the  Places  he  made  himfelf 
Mafter  of.  The  Expedient  he  took  to  pro¬ 
vide  his  People  with  Wives  alfo,  by  carrying 
off  great  numbers  of  the  Sabine  Virgins  who 
were  aflembled  to  fee  their  Rural  Sports  muft 
nor  be  forgot,  which  perhaps  was  done  with 
Kings  of  an  Intent  to  provoke  that  People  to  enter  into 
Rome .  a  War  with  them,  wherein  they  hoped  to  be 

Gainers,  as  well  as  on  the  account  of  their 
Romulus '  want  of  Women.  Romulus  is  luppofed  to 
ref  n"^15  ^ave  begun  his  Reign  about  the  Year  of  the 
™**00\  World  5300,  and  to  have  reign’d  thirty- feven 

Years 
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Years  and  fome  odd  Months,  being  fucceeded  The 
by  Numa  Vompilius ,  who  was  a  Man  of  Peace,  Pope’s 
and  fpent  his  time  in  reforming  their  Barba-  Domi- 
rous  Cuftoms,  and  the  Eftablifhment  of  their  nions. 
Prieffhood  and  Religious  Rires :  and  after  a  i/VNJ 
long  Reign  of  three  and  forty  Years,  was  luc- 
ceeded  by  Tullus  Hofiilnis ,  Anno  3381.  who  alias' 
regulated  their  Military  Difcipline,  and  en-  Hojhiiut, 
tirely  ruin’d  the  City  of  Alba ,  the  Mother  of  3381. 
Rome ;  during  which  War  was  that  memorable 
Engagement  between  the  three  Horatii  in  be¬ 
half  of  Rome,  and  the  three  Curiaci  on  the  fide 
of  Alba  ;  where  two  of  the  Horatii  beng  kill’d, 
the  other  feigning  a  Flight  feparated  the  Curi¬ 
aci  and  kill’d  them  all  one  after  another.  Hof- 
tilius  ’tis  faid  was  kill’d  by  a  Thunderbolt  af¬ 
ter  he  had  reign’d  one  and  thirty  Years,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  Ancus  Marcius,  Anno  3412.  ^  ■ 

as  Guardian  to  the  Children  of  Hoftilius ,  but  Marcius 
procur’d  himfeif  to  be  declared  King  ;  after  341  -<• 
which  he  fubdued  fome  Tribes  of  the  Latins, 
and  incorporated  them  with  the  Citizens  of 
Rome.y  He  was  fuccefsful  alfo  again!!  the 
Veientes,  and  extending  his  Conquefts  as  far 
as  the  Tufcan  Sea,  built  the  Port  of  Oflia  at 
the  Mouth  of  the  Tiber',  and  having  reign’d 
three  and  twenty  Years,  was  fucceeded  by 
Tarquimw  Prifcus,  Anno  3437.  who  is  faid  to  Tar  quin  L 
be  the  hrfl  of  the  Romans  that  wore  a  Crown :  3437* 

:  He  fubdued  part  of  Tufcany ,  beautified  Rome , 

1  increas’d  the  number  of  the  Senate  to  an  hun¬ 
dred,  and  the  Roman  Knights  to  three  hun- 
'  dred  j  appointed  the  Fafces  to  be  carried  be- 
[  fore  the  Magiftrates,  and  the  Ornaments  and 
Badges  of  the  feveral  Officers,  co  diftinguiih 
them  from  the  Common  People.  In  his  Reign 
the  Gauls  made  themfelves  Mailers  of  that 
Vol.  X.  U  part 
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The  part  of  Italy  which  lies  on  each  fide  the  Pot 
Pope’s  and  thereupon  obtain’d  the  Name  of  Gallia, 
Domi-  but  at  prefent  is  known  by  the  Name  of  Lorn- 
nions.  hardy.  He  died  in  the  thirty-eighth  Year  of  his 
Reign,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Servius  Tullusi 
SST  -d-  3475-  who  having  had  great  Succefs  a* 

347/!  gain  ft  the  Tufci  and  Veientes ,  enlarg’d  the  City; 

extended  the  Walls,  number’d  the  Citizens^ 
took  an  account  of  their  Eftates  and  divided 
them  into  thirty  Tribes,  levying  a  Tax  on 
them  every  five  Years,  which  he  call’d  Lufirum 
or  Cenfus.  He  alfo  enacted  that  only  the  moft 
wealthy  Citizens  fiiould  bear  Arms,  from 
whom  he  expedted  the  beft  Service,  as  they 
fought  in  defence  of  their  private  Rights, 
which  thofe  who  have  little  to  lofe  are  not  ve¬ 
ry  lolicitous  about ;  and  this  gave  the  Roman 
Soldiery,  ’tis  faid,  a  vaft  fuperiority  over  the 
Rabble  the  Armies  of  their  Enemies  were 
compos’d  of.  This  Prince  was  kill’d  by  Tar- 
quin  Surnamed  the  Proud)  in  the  forty-fixth 
Year  of  his  Reign,  who  afterwards  ufurp’d 
Tarquin  1.  the  Crown,  Amo  3521.  Tarquin  having  reign’d 
3521.  about  four  and  twenty  Years,  and  committed 
many  Adts  of  Oppreflion  and  Violence,  the 
People  were  fo  enrag’d  againft  the  Ufurper, 
that  they  took  an  occafion  from  his  Son  Sex¬ 
tus’s  Ravifhing  Lucretia,  to  drive  him  out  of 
the  City,  and  alter  their  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  eledting  Brutus  and  Colatinus  for  their 
Confuls  or  Chief  Magiftrates,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  the  injur  d  Husband  of  Lucretia  ;  fo  that 
Confular  comPuted  the  Kingly  Government  lafted 
Govern-  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Years,  and  the 
menr,  Confular  began  about  the  Year  of  the  World 
3545-  3  545* 
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cTarquin  the  Ufurper  had  however  many 
Friends  in  the  City,  who  enter'd  into  a  Con- 
fpiracy  for  his  Restoration,  and  amongft  the 
reft  the  two  Sons  of  Brum,  which  being  time* 
ly  difcover’d,  they  were  brought  before  the 
Confuls  in  order  to  be  try’d.  Brum  fternly 
demanded  of  his  Sons  what  they  had  to  fay 
in  their  Defence,  who  remaining  flent,  he 
immediately  order’d  them  to  be  beheaded, 
and  only  ftaying  to  fee  this  Execution  done, 
he  left  the  reft  of  the  Confpirators  to  the  Mer¬ 
cy  of  his  Colleague  ;  an  which  has  been 
applauded  by  tome,  as  proceeding  from  an 
uncommon  Virtue,  and  cenfur’d  by  others  as 
the  Eftea  of  a  cruel  and  unnatural  Temper  ; 
and  furely  moft  Men  muft  refle£i  upon  it  with 
Horror.  Had  this  Rigour  been  us'd  in  De¬ 
fence  of  a  lawful  Prince,  or  any  fettled  Go¬ 
vernment  whatever,  there  might  have  been 
tome  Colour  for  this  Severity  ;  but  when  it 
was  only  in  Support  of  another  Ufurpation, 
and  to  fubvert  the  antient  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  where  could  be  the  Virtue  of  imbruing 
his  Hands  in  the  Blood  of  his  own  Children  ? 
He  could  only  propofe  to  eftablifh  a  new  kind 
of  Tyranny  ,•  and  fuch  it  feems  it  prov’d  to 
the  common  People  not'  long  afterwards, 
much  heavier  than  that  of  any  of  their  Kings. 
But  to  proceed  in  the  Hiftory.  Tar  quin  found 
many  Friends  among  the  Neighbouring  Prin¬ 
ces,  who  levy’d  Forces  in  his  behalf,  and  laid 
Siege  to  the  City  of  Rome ,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  Porfema,  the  King  of  Hetruria  or  Tufcany , 
who  had  a&ually  taken  the  place  if  they  had 
not  purchas’d  their  Peace  with  a  Sum  of  Mo¬ 
ney,  and  given  Hoftages  not  to  forge  any 
Arms  or  Iron-work  but  what  was  neceftary 
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The  for  their  Husbandry.  The  Roman  Hiflorians 
Pope’s  indeed  endeavour  to  cover  the  Weaknefs  of 
Domr  their  Anceftors,  and  tell  us  that  it  was  '■he 
nions.  Courage  and  Refolution  of  the  Romans  that 
induc’d  Porfema  to  raife  the  Siege,  of  which 
they  give  us  fuch  Inflances  as  can  fcarce  be 
credited.  The  celebrated  Cocks ,  ’tis  faid, 
when  the  Romans  were  driven  back  in  an  un¬ 
fortunate  Sally,  and  the  Enemy  upon  the  Point 
of  entring  their  Gates,  defended  a  Bridge  a- 
gainft  their  Army  by  the  Affiftance  of  two 
Perfons  only,  till  his  own  Party  broke  down 
the  Bridge  behind  him,  and  then  throwing 
himfelf  into  the  River,  in  his  Armour,  fwam 
over  to  the  other  fide.  A  fecond  Inftance  they 
give  is  that  of  Mittius,  who  intending  to  aflal- 
iinate  Porfema ,  and  miftaking  another  Perfon 
for  him,  when  he  was  brought  before  the  King 
to  be  examin’d,  thruft  his  Right  Hand  into  a 
Pan  of  burning  Coals  which  flood  ready  for 
the  Sacrifice,  and  burnt  it  off,  to  attone  for 
his  Miftake,  telling  him  that  there  were  hun¬ 
dreds  in  Rome  that  had  vow’d  to  kill  him  as 
well  as  himfelf :  at  which  the  King  was  fo 
afloni&’d,  that  he  difmifs’d  him  without  Pu¬ 
nishment.  A  third  Inflance  is  that  of  Cleliar 
who  being  deliver’d  as  a  Hoftage  to  the  Tuf- 
cans}  with  feveral  other  Noble  Virgins,  and 
obtaining  leave  to  bath  in  the  Tiber ,  they  all 
mounted  cn  Horfeback  and  fwam  over  to  their 
Friends,  thq’  the  Conful  it  feems  fent  them 
back  to  the  Enemies  Camp.  But  whether 
the  Romans  purchas’d  their  Peace  with  Trea- 
fure  and  by  fubmitting  to  fuch  ignominious 
Terms  as  Porfema  was  pleas’d  to  impofe  up¬ 
on  them,  or  their  obftinate  Courage  was  the 
principal  Inducement  for  his  railing  the  Siege, 

certain 
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certain  it  is  he  withdrew  his  Forces  and  re-  The 
tir’d  into  Tufcany ;  which  he  had  no  fooner  Pope  s 
done,  but  the  Sabines  and  Latines  enter’d  into  Domi- 
a  Confederacy  againft  the  Romans.  nions. 

As  the  Confuls  who  prefided  in  the  Senate 
were  annually  eledled,  I  thall  not  tire  the 
Reader  with  a  dry  Account  of  every  Confu- 
late,  but  only  touch  upon  fuch  remarkable 
Occurrences  as  happen’d  while  this  Form  of 
Government  continu’d.  It  appears  that  the 
Sabines  and  Latins  in  their  Wars  with  Rome 
were  extremely  weaken’d  by  their  own  Divi- 
fions,  particularly  when  Appius  Claudius  de- 
ferted  to  the  Romans,  and  carried  over  with 
him  five  thoufand  Families  at  once  ;  foon  af¬ 
ter  which  the  Latins  receiv’d  a  remarkable 
Defeat  from  Valerius  Publicola.  The  Equi  and 
Volfci,  the  braved  of  the  Latins,  dill  carried 
on  the  War  with  various  Succefs  feveral  Years, 
but  were  at  length  entirely  fubdued  by  Lucius 
Quinttius,  the  celebrated  Dictator,  who  was 
taken  from  the  Plow  but  a  little  before  he  ob- 
;  tain’d  that  fignal  Vitdory.  Still  the  Veij,  who 
(  inhabited  the  Capital  City  of  Tufcany ,  con- 
■  tended  many  Years  with  the  Romans  for  Em¬ 
pire  ;  but  lofing  feveral  Battles  in  the  open 
!  Field,  and  Glutting  tnemfelves  up  within  their 

1  own  Walls,  after  a  Siege  of  ten  Years  were 
j  forced  to  furrender  to  Camillus  the  Roman  Ge- 
.  neral.  While  the  Romans  were  thus  extend- 
t  ing  their  Conqueds  on  one  fide  of  Tufcany ,  the 

Gauls  made  an  Irruption  on  the  other,  laying 
.  Siege  to  the  City  of  Clujium ,  whereupon  the 

2  Inhabitants  fent  to  the  Romans  to  interpofe 
.  in  their  Behalf.  The  Romans  accordingly 
;  difpatch’d  the  three  FabiL  Perfons  of  the  high- 

fd  Rank,  to  the  Gauls  as  their  Ambafladors, 
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The  who  were  receiv'd  with  ail  imaginable  Civi- 
Pope  s  lity,  kut  the  Gauls  could  not  however  be  pre- 
Domi-  vail’d  on  to  raife  the  Siege.  The  Ambaffa- 
nions.  dors  thereupon  retiring  into  the  Town,  and 
encouraging  the  Befteged  to  make  a  Sally,  one 
of  them  was  difcover’d  afterwards  perfonally 
engaged  in  the  Adion,  which  being  look’d 
upon  as  a  Breach  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  was 
refented  in  fuch  a  manner  by  the  Gauls,  that 
riling  from  before  Clujium,  they  immediately 
^M.3666  march’d  towards  Rome,  and  in  their  way  entire¬ 
ly  defeated  the  Roman  Army,  about  eleven 
Miles  from  the  City;  which  put  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  into  fuch  a  Confternation,  that  molt  of 
them  left  the  City,  the  reft  retiring  into  the 
Capitol.  The  Gauls  thereupon  plunder’d  and 
fet  fire  to  the  Town,  and  having  laid  Siege 
to  the  Capitol,  were  very  near  furprizing  it 
in  the  Night-time,  but  were  difcover’d  by 
the  Noife  of  fome  Geefe ;  and  the  brave  Man- 
lim,  who  making  a  Sally  from  the  Fort  while 
Camillas  attack’d  them  in  the  Rear  with  an 
Army  of  twenty  thoufand  Men,  the  Gauls 
were  entirely  defeated,  and  moft  of  the  Strag- 
lers  cut  off  by  the  Country  People  before  they 
could  reach  their  own  Country.  This  is  the 
Account  moft  of  the  Roman  Hiftorians  give 
of  this  matter :  but  there  are  others  that  fay, 
when  the  Capitol  was  reduc’d  to  the  greateft 
Extremity  by  Famine,  the  Romans  purchas’d 
their  Peace  with  a  great  Sum  of  Money  :  and 
as  to  the  Story  of  Camillus  coming  to  their 
relief  juft  as  they  were  telling  over  the  Mo¬ 
ney,  and  driving  away  the  Gauls  from  before 
the  place,  this  is  by  many  Writers  look’d  up¬ 
on  as  a  Fiction.  However,  certain  it  is  the 
Romans  had  a  very  narrow  Efcape,  and  the 

City 
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City  was  fo  miferably  demolifh’d,  that  upon  The 
the  return  of  the  Inhabitants  it  was  propofed  Pope’s 
to  remove  to  Veij,  which  was  ready  built  and  Bomi- 
provided  with  all  things  to  their  hands  ;  nions. 
but  they  were  diverted  from  this  Defign  by 
an  Omen,  whereupon  they  apply’d  themfelves 
with  fuch  Diligence  to  the  rebuilding  their 
City,  that  it  was  finifh’d  within  the  Year. 

Soon  after  the  Equi ,  the  Volfci,  and  other 
States  of  Latium  enter’d  into  a  new  Confede¬ 
racy  againft  Rome,  but  were  defeated  by  Ca- 
millns .  After  thefe  the  Samnites  being  appre- 
henfive  of  the  growing  Power  of  this  City, 
enter’d  into  a  War  with  the  Romans,  which 
they  maintain’d  with  various  Succefs  for  fifty 
Years,  when  they  were  entirely  fubdued  by 
Papirim  Curfor.  The  City  of  Tarentum  on  the 
Adriatick  Sea,  with  their  Confederates,  were 
the  next  that  made  Trial  of  their  Strength, 
who  being  fupported  by  Pyrrhus  King  of  Epi¬ 
rus,  and  other  Foreign  Powers,  frequently  de¬ 
feated  the  Romans,  and  once  in  a  general 
Battle,  when  their  Horfe  were  put  into  dif- 
order  by  the  Elephants  which  Pyrrhus  brought 
with  him,  which  were  the  firfi  that  had  been 
feen  in  Italy ;  but  being  better  provided  to 
meet  thefe  monftrous  Animals  in  another  Bat¬ 
tle,  and  happening  to  wound  fome  of  them  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Engagement,  they  turn’d 
upon  their  own  Troops  and  trod  them  down  ; 
fo  that  the  Romans  gain’d  an  eafy  Vi&ory, 
and  by  it  the  entire  Conqueft  of  the  Southern  The  R o. 
part  of  Italy ,  and  of  all  of  it  indeed  which  was  man*Con- 
not  poffefs’d  by  the  Gauls  :  and  this  is  com-  0 
puted  to  have  happen’d  about  four  hudred  am  3777 
and  forty-feven  Years  after  the  building  of 
their  City  ;  tho’  fome  date  this  Event  the 
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The  four  hundred  feventy-fixth  Year  after  the 
Pope’s  building  of  Rome,  A.  M.  3777. 

Domi-  Not  long  after  the  Conclufion  of  this  War 
nions.  upon  the  Continent,  the  City  of  Meffina  in  Si * 
'/V\  city  implor’d  the  Afliftanee  of  the  Romans  a- 
gainft  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  made  them- 
{elves  Matters  of  a  great  part  of  that  Ifland  ; 
which  they  afforded  them  fo  efFe&ually,  that 
in  the  fpace  of  two  Years  the  Romans  retook 
Firft  Pu-  no  lefs  than  fifty  Cities;  and  in  Conclufion, 
nick  War  drove  the  Carthaginians  quite  out  of  Sicily  ;  at 
am  3789  che  fame  time  making  themfelves  Matters  of 
Ro™e>  Sardinia  and  Corfica ;  after  which  the  Romans 
under  the  Command  of  Regulm  and  Manlim 
their  Confuls,  tranfported  their  Forces  into 
Africk,  making  that  the  Seat  of  the  War. 
Whereupon  the  Carthaginians  apply’d  them¬ 
felves  to  Xantippus  King  of  Lacedemon ,  for  Af- 
fiftance,  who  fent  them  fuch  a  Re-inforce- 
ment,  that  they  defeated  the  Romans  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  Battle,  killing  thirty  thoufand  of  them, 
and  making  fifteen  thoufand  prifoners,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Regulm  the  Conful ;  but  the  Romans 
not  difcourag’d,  recruited  their  Forces,  and 
carried  on  the  War  in  Africk  with  tolerable 
Succefs  ;  and  apprehending  that  the  moft  ef¬ 
fectual  way  to  bring  the  Carthaginians  to  Sub- 
million  was  to  make  themfelves  Matters  at 
Sea ;  that  People  fupporting  themfelves  chiefly 
by  their  foreign  Trade,  and  the  Supplies  they 
receiv’d  from  their  Confederates  by  Sea  ;  the 
Romans  built  and  mann’d  out  a  mighty  Fleet, 
and  notwithttanding  they  were  yet  but  little 
vers’d  in  Maritine  Affairs,  entirely  defeated 
the  Grand  Fleet  of  the  Carthaginians,  de- 
ttroying  above  an  hundred  of  their  Ships,  and 
taking  almoft  as  many  more  ;  in  which  Bat¬ 
tle 
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tie  thirty  two  thoufand  of  the  Carthaginians  The 
were  kill’d,  and  thirteen  thoufand  made  Pri-  Pope  s 
foners,  which  oblig’d  Carthage  to  accept  a  Domi- 
Peace  on  fuch  Terms  as  the  Romans  were  nions. 
pleas’d  to  prefcribe.  The  Carthaginians  how-  L/'VNJ 
ever,  had  no  fooner  recover’d  from  their  Con- 
fternation,  but  they  aflembled  an  Aimy  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Foot,  and  twenty 
thoufand  Horfe  in  Spam,  under  the  Command 
of  the  glorious  Hambal ,  who  march’d  through  From  the 
France  into  Italy,  palling  the  Mountains  of  the  Building 
Pyrenees  and  Alps,  which  till  that  time  were  °R 
thought  impaflable  for  a  body  of  Troops ;  Second 
and  having  defeated  the  Romans  in  four  ge-  Punick 
neral  Battles,  the  laftof  which  was  at  Canute,  War* 
wherein  no  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  of  them 
were  kill’d,  he  march’d  aim  oft  to  the  Gates 
of  Rome  ;  but  being  unprovided  for  a  Siege, 
and  the  Carthaginians  being  jealous  of  the. 
ambitious  Defigns  of  their  General,  neglefted 
to  fend  him  any  Recruits  or  Supplies,  till  the 
Romans  reinforced  their  Army,  and  ftraitned 
his  Quarters  by  cutting  off  all  Provifions  ;  fo 
that  his  Army  was  in  Danger  of  famifhing. 

In  the  mean  time  the  celebrated  Scipio  was 
fent  into  Africa  with  a  body  of  Troops  to 
make  a  Diverfion,  which  oblig’d  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  to  recal  their  General  ;  and  this 
put  an  end  to  the  War  in  Italy.  The  two 
Generals  having  aflembled  all  their  Troops  in 
Africa  came  to  a  general  Engagement  there  : 

5  After  a  moft  obftinate  Difpute  the  Victory  fell 
to  the  Romans,  and  Carthage  was  oblig’d 
thereupon  to  accept  of  an  ignominious  Peace. 

The  Romans  now  making  a  great  Figure  in 
(  the  World,  the  Athenians,  and  leveral  other 
Grecian  Cities  that  had  been  brought  under 
Vol.  X-  X  the 
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the  Subjection  of  Philip  of  Macedon ,  implor’d 
the  Affiftance  of  the  Romans  for  the  recovery 
of  their  Liberites,  which  they  afforded  the 
Greeks  fo  effectually.,  that  Philip  was  oblig’d 
to  abandon  all  his  Conquefts,  and  become  tri¬ 
butary  to  Rome.  In  the  mean  while  Hanibal , 
who  could  not  bear  to  fee  the  rifing  Glory  of 
the  Romans,  procur’d  a  Re-inforcement  from 
Antiochns  King  of  Syria ;  but  that  Prince’s 
Generals  having  been  defeated  by  Land,  his 
Fleeet  alfo,  tho’  commanded  by  Hanibal  him' 
felf,  was  ruin’d  by  the  Romans  :  Whereupon 
Antiochm  was  glad  to  purchafe  his  Peace  of 
this  Victorious  Nation.  Philip  King  of  Ma¬ 
cedon  dying  foon  after,  his  Son  Perfem  confe¬ 
derating  with  the  neighbouring  States,  who 
dreaded  the  growing  Power  of  the  Romans, 
aflembled  a  very  numerous  Army,  and  march’d 
againft  their  Allies  ;  but  the  Conful  Emylim 
came  fo  feafonably  to  their  Relief,  that  he  de¬ 
feated  the  whole  Power  of  Perfem,  and  made 
him  Prifoner  ;  and  lead;  Carthage  fhould  reco¬ 
ver  it  felf,  and  contend  with  them  again  for 
Empire,  they  laid  Siege  to  that  City  upon 
fome  flight  Pretence ;  and  having  made  them- 
felves  Mailers  of  it,  after  three  Years  brave 
Defence,  they  levell’d  it  with  the  Ground. 
And  fuch  a  train  of  good  Fortune  we  find  at¬ 
tending  this  People,  that  Attains  King  of  Per - 
gamm  dying  without  Ilfue,  left  his  extenfive 
Dominions,  which  contain’d  the  beft  part  of 
the  Leffer  AJia,  to  the  Romans.  They  after¬ 
wards  enlarg’d  their  Conquefts  in  Africa , 
where  being  oppos’d  chiefly  by  King  Jugurtha , 
they  defeated  his  Forces,  and  brought  him  in 
Triumph  Prifoner  to  Rome.  The  Teutones 
and  Cimbri  making  Incurfions  into  Italy  about 
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the  fame  time,  they  repuls'd  their  Forces,  and  The 
oblig'd  them  to  retire.  But  after  all  this  Pope’s 
Train  of  glorious  Succefs,  Civil  Wars  began  Domi- 
now  to  diftrad  their  Empire,  Marini  being  nions. 
at  the  Head  of  one  Fadion,  and  Sylla  of  the 
other.  But  the  Rife  of  thefe  Divifions  may  £iv“/^ar 
be  trac’d  as  high  as  the  firft  Conftitution  of 
their  Republick,  when  the  Nobility  a  (fuming 
the  Government,  and  forming  an  Ariftocracy 
upon  the  Expulfion  of  Tar  quin,  grievoufly  op* 
prefs’d  the  lower  Rank  of  People,  who  wea- 
.ried  with  their  Exadions  and  indolent  Treat¬ 
ment,  unanimoufly  left  the  City,  ond  could 
not  be  prevail’d  on  to  return,  till  the  Nobili¬ 
ty,  who  compos’d  the  Senate,  confented  to 
conftitute  Tribunes  of  the  People,  who  m  ight 
proted  the  Commons  againft  the  Encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  Nobility.  Thefe  Tribunes,  far 
from  being  contented  with  a  Power  of  defend¬ 
ing  their  Clients,  infilled  on  a  Liberty  of  di- 
reding  and  controlling  the  Senate  in  almofl 
all  their  Ads  :  They  extorted  a  Law,  that 
the  Plebeians  might  Marry  with  the  Nobility; 
they  oblig'd  theSenate  to  confent  that  one  of  the 
Confuls  fhould  be  chofen  from  among  the  Ple¬ 
beians  ;  and  that  no  Law  fhould  pafs  without 
their  Confent.  At  length  they  took  upon 
them  to  make  Laws  themfelves,  and  to  exer- 
cife  a  kind  of  Sovereign  Authority.  In  their 
Contentions  with  the  Senate  they  feldom 
wanted  fome  ambitious  Nobleman  to  efpoufe 
their  Interefts,  who  ferved  his  Ends  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  Difaffedion  of  the  People. 

This  was  the  State  of  Rome  when  Sylla  was 
conftituted  General  againft  Mithridates  King 
of  Pontm ,  who  had  encroach’d  upon  the  Ro¬ 
man  Territories  in  A/la  and  Greece ,  and  re- 
X  z  duc'd 
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duc’d  feveral  of  their  Towns  and  Provinces 
under  his  Obedience  :  for  Sylla  had  not 
march’d  out  of  Italy  before  Sulpicim  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  who  was  of  a  contrary  Faction,  pro¬ 
pos’d  a  Law  to  recall  Sylla ,  and  confer  the 
Command  upon  his  Antagonift  Marius :  Of 
which  Sylla  having  Intelligence,  march’d  back 
with  his  Army,  defeated  Marim  and  Sulpicim 
in  a  pitch’d  Battle,  banifli’d  all  his  Enemies 
from  Rome,  and  then  turn’d  his  Arms  againft 
Mithridates  the  common  Enemy,  whom  having 
defeated  in  two  general  Engagements,  he  com- 
pell’d  to  beg  a  Truce.  In  the  mean  time  new 
Confuls  being  chofen,  Marius  and  his  Friends 
were  recall’d  from  Banilhment ;  and  exercis’d 
all  manner  of  Cruelties  on  thofe  who  were  in 
Sylla  s  Interert.  Sylla  therefore,  as  foon  as  the 
Truce  with  Mithridates  was  fign’d,  march’d 
back  with  part  of  his  Army  to  Rome  ;  where 
Marim  being  dead  before  his  Arrival,  he  was 
oppos’d  by  his  two  Sons  and  the  Confuls,  who 
had  rais’d  an  Army  againft  him  ;  but  thefe  be¬ 
ing  defeated,  he  enter’d  the  City,  and  reftor’d 
his  Friends  to  their  Commands  ;  procuring 
himfelf  the  Title  of  Perpetual  Dilator  ;  by 


which  he  was  inverted  with  the  Sovereign 


Power,  and  fubject  to  no  controul  from  the 
Senate  or  People.  An  Authority  that  had 
never  been  committed  to  any  General  but  for 
a  limited  time,  and  on  fome  very  great  E- 
mergency  of  the  State  :  However,  having  re¬ 
gulated  the  Government  according  to  his 
Mind,  he  laid  down  his  Command,  and  re¬ 
tiring  from  Bufinefs  dy’d  in  Peace. 


Mithridates  having  broken  the  Truce,  and 


fallen  upon  the  Roman  Provinces  in  AJia ,  was 
repuls’d  by  Lucullns ,  and  both  his  Fleet  and 
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Army  defeated  ;  but  Lucullm  being  recall’d.  The 
was  fucceeded  in  that  Command  by  Pompey,  Pope’s 
who  defeated  another  Army  rais’d  by  Mitbri -  Domi- 
dates,  drove  him  out  of  his  Dominions,  and  nions. 
compell’d  him  to  fly  for  Refuge  to  his  Father-  v'V'd 
in-Law  Tigranes  King  of  Armenia,  whither 
Pompey  following  him,  Tigranes  was  fo  terrified 
at  his  approach,  that  he  immediately  fub- 
mitted  himfelf  and  his  Kingdom  to  the  dil- 
pofal  of  the  Romans  ,•  on  which  Succefs  the 
Senate  became  apprehenfive,  leaft  Pompey 
ihould  entertain  ambitionsViews  ;  but  finding 
him  difmifs  his  Army  on  his  landing  in  Italy , 
and  return  to  the  City  with  his  Ordinary  At¬ 
tendants,  they  received  him  with  all  imag.- 
nable  Expreflions  of  Joy,  and  decreed  him  a 
Triumph.  (It  was  during  Pompey  s  Expedi-  Catalins. 
tion  into  Armenia  that  Cataline’s  Confpiracy  Confpi- 
was  difcover’d.)  The  Roman  State  was  at  racy. 

:  this  time  under  the  Influence  of  three  Great  Firf*7W' 
Men,  namely,  Pompey,  Cafar  and  Craffus ; 

,  Pompey  was  moll  in  the  good  Graces  of  the  Se- 
i  riate,  and  was  pretty  well  belov’d  by  the  Sol¬ 
diery  ;  Cafar  was  the  Darling  of  the  Soldiers 
and  the  People,  and  Crajfm  had  procur’d  him- 
lelf  a  confiderable  Interefl:  by  his  Wealth- 
Thefe  three  in  the  Conlulate  of  Cafar  enter’d 
into  a  kind  of  Confederacy  to  promote  their 
mutual  Interefis,  and  indeed  to  govern  the 
.  State  as  they  faw  fit ;  from  whence  they  ob¬ 
tain’d  the  Name  of  the  Triumvirate.  And  firfl: 

;  they  procur’d  themfelves  the  Government  of 
.  the  three  beft  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  Pompey 
had  Spain  conrerr’d  upon  him  ;  Cafar,  Gaul , 

1  and  Afia  was  allotted  to  Crajfm.  Cafar  and 
,  Crajfm  hereupon  enter’d  upon  their  Com- 
1  mands  j  and  Craffus  had  the  Misfortune  not 
1  long 
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The  long  after  to  be  kill’d  in  an  Expedition  again  it 
Pope’s  the  Parthians.  Cafar  on  the  other  hand  met 
Domi-  with  incredible  Succefs  again#  the  Gauls: 
nions.  but  Pompey,  to  maintain  his  Authority  in  the 
t/YV  Senate,  chofe  to  refide  at  Rome,  and  commit 
the  Adminiftration  of  his  Government  in  Spain 
to  a  Deputy.  Cafar  by  his  repeated  Victo¬ 
ries  in  Gaul  and  Britain  for  nine  Years  toge¬ 
ther,  render’d  himfelf  exceeding  popular, 
while  the  Senate  on  the  other  hand  were  fo 
jealous  of  his  Ambitious  Defigns,  that  when 
he  petition’d  for  a  fecond  Confulfhip,  they 
commanded  him  to  disband  his  Army,  and 
r  6aa,  aPPear  as  a  Pr*vate  Perfon  at  the  Election  ; 
Second  and  notwithstanding  Cafar3  s  Friends  are  apt 
CivilWar  to  excufe  his  future  ConduCt  by  furmifing  that 
R •  7°3-  it  was  not  fafe  for  him  to  come  to  Rome  with¬ 

out  a  fufficient  Force  to  protect  him  again# 
his  great  Rival  Pompey ,  it  is  not  to  be  doubt¬ 
ed  but  he  had  long  before  this  meditated  the 
Subverfion  of  the  State,  and  advancing  him¬ 
felf  to  the  Supream  Command  ;  and  if  Pompey 
had  the  fame  Defign  when  he  return’d  in  Tri¬ 
umph  from  the  Mithridatick  War,  and  was  in 
the  height  of  his  Glory,  he  certainly  commit¬ 
ted  a  very  great  Overfight  in  disbanding  his 
Army,  at  lea#  in  the  Opinion  of  Cafar,  who 
finding  himfelf  at  the  Head  of  the  beft  Body 
of  Veteran  Troops  in  the  Empire,  march’d 
diredly  to  Rome ,  in  order  to  obtain  that  by 
Force  which  he  was  never  like  to  arrive  at 
with  the  Confent  of  the  Senate,  who  being 
pretty  well  appriz’d  of  h is  Intentions,  a  Ma¬ 
jority  of  them  left  the  City  and  retir’d  into 
Greece ;  whereupon  Cafar  enter’d  Rome  with¬ 
out  Oppofition,  and  oblig’d  thofe  that  were 
left  behind  to  declare  him  Confui  and  perpe* 

tual 
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tual  Dilator.  His  next  Step  was  to  fall  upon  The 
Pompey’ s  Forces  in  Spain,  who  either  laying  pope's 
down  their  Arms,  or  deferting  over  to  him.  Do  mi¬ 
ll  e  follow’d  their  General  Pompey  into  Greece,  nions. 
where  he  and  the  Senate  had  drawn  together  t/YXJ 
a  very  numerous  Army  tooppofe  him.  In  the 
Hrft  Engagement  Crefar s  Troops  happen’d  to 
be  defeated  ;  but  both  Parties  afterwards  af- 
fembling  their  whole  Force  upon  the  Plains  of 
Pharfalia,  Crefar  obtain’d  a  compleat  Vidory, 
and  purfuing  Pompey  to  Egypt,  found  he  had  pmpgy 
been  kill’d  by  King  Ptolemy ;  after  which  Cafar  kill’d 
having  taken  Alexandria,  the  Capital  City,  he  R-  7o+. 
committed  the  Government  of  Egypt  to  Cleo¬ 
patra,  the  Sifter  of  Ptolemy,  who  ’tis  Paid  had 
captivated  the  Conqueror’s  Heart ;  but  not  fo 
fatally  as  afterwards  fhe  did  Mark  Antony’s, 
for  the  Heroe  left  her  there,  and  ftill  purfued 
his  Enemies  in  other  parts  of  Africk,  where  he 
reduc’d  Scipio  and  Juba,  the  Friends  of  the  Se¬ 
nate  •,  and  afterwards  Pompey  s  two  Sons  in 
Spain ,  in  almoft  as  fhort  a  time  as  he  might 
have  traveled  through  thofe  Countries  ;  fo  that 
all  Oppofition  falling  before  him,  in  the  Modern 
Phrafe,  he  was  received  at  Rome  with  ge¬ 
neral  Applaufe ;  at  leaft,  in  Appearance,  and 
ftil’d  the  Father  of  his  Country  :  For  no  other 
Reafon  that  I  can  learn,  than  the  having  fob- 
verted  the  Conftitution,  and  accomplifhd 
her  Deftrudion  ;  which  the  Senate,  who  had 
before  the  Sovereign  Authority,  and  were 
like  to  be  the  greateft  Sufferers  by  the  Change, 
were  fo  fenfible  of,  that  notwithftanding  they 
gratified  him  with  all  the  Titles  and  Honours 
he  could  ask,  before  he  had  reign’d  five 
Months  they  publickly  ftabb’d  him  in  the  c^ar 
Senate  ;  of  which  Number  were  Brutus  and  kill’d, 

Cajfius,  R.  707* 
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The  Caff  us,  two  of  his  moft  Intimate  Friends* 

Pope’s  Hereupon  a  Civil  War  enfued,  one  Party 
Domi-  efpoufing  the  Intereft  of  Brum  and  his  Aflo- 
nions.  ciates,  who  had  kill’d  the  Ufurper,  and 
the  other  pretending  to  revenge  his  Death; 
the  laft  were  headed  by  Mark  Anthony 
.the  Conful,  who  had  no  other  Defign  but 
to  follow  Cafar’s  Steps,  and  alfume  the  Su¬ 
preme  Command  ;  which  the  Senate  were  fo 
apprehenlive  of,  that  they  declar’d  him  an 
Enemy  to  the  State,  and  rais’d  an  Army  un¬ 
der  the  Command  of  Hirtius  and  Panfa  the 
new  Confuls,  and  young  0 Flavius  (C a  far’s 
Heir)  to  oppofe  him;  but  Anthony  being  de¬ 
feated,  they  plainly  fhew’d  they  never  intend¬ 
ed  that  young  OFFlavius  fhould  fucceed  his  Un¬ 
cle  :  for  they  decreed  Brum  and  Cajfus,  the 
two  Heads  of  the  late  Confpiracy  againft 
Cafar,  the  two  Provinces  of  Syria  and  Macedo¬ 
nia,  whither  they  had  retir’d  after  Ca far’s 
Death  to  avoid  the  Rage  of  the  Populace. 
Oclavius  rightly  judging  from  hence,  that  the 
Senate  had  no  great  regard,  -to  his  Interefts, 
tho’  they  had  made  ufe  of  him  to  defeat 
Mark  Anthony’s  ambitious  Defigns,  recon¬ 
cil’d  himfelf  to  Anthony ,  and  with  Leptdus, 
Second  mother  General  in  the  Army,  form’d  a  fe- 
Triumvi-  con^  Triumvirate  ;  and  0  Flavius  returning  to 
rate,  Rome  by  their  united  Intereft,  was  chofen  Con- 
R.  709.  ful,  tho’  under  twenty  Years  of  age.  All  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  whom  they  fufpe&ed 
to  be  in  a  different  Intereft  were  banifhed  : 
and  they  afterwards  procur’d  a  Law,  That  all 
•who  were  concern’d  in  the  Death  of  Cafar 
fhould  be  proclaim’d  Enemies  to  the  Com¬ 
mon-Wealth;  and  an  Army  being  aflembled 
under  the  Command  of  O Flavius  and  Anthony , 

they 
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they  march’d  into  Macedonia  and  defeated  The 
Brum i  and  CaJJitts  at  Philippi  ;  who  finding  Pope’s 
Victory  declare  againft  them,  kill’d  themfelves  Domi- 
with  their  own  Hands.  The  Roman  Affairs  nions. 
continued  to  be  managed  by  the  Triumviri  for 
ten  Years  after  this  Battle,  when  Lepidm  at¬ 
tempting  to  render  himfelf  independent  of  his 
Colleagues  in  Cicily ,  was  defeated  by  0£lavimy 
and  compell’d  to  relinquifh  his  (hare  in  the 
Government.  Not  long  after  there  happen’d 
a  mifunderftanding  between  the  other  two  ; 
whereupon  OElavim  procur’d  Anthony  to  be 
declar’d  an  Enemy  to  the  State,  and  having 
defeated  him  by  Sea  and  Land,  and  reduc’d 
him  to  that  defpair  that  he  laid  violent  hands  Emperors 
upon  himfelf,  OElavim  affum’d  the  Supreme  jUguftus 
Command,  as  his  Uncle  'Julim  had  done  be-  came  to 
fore  him  ;  but  by  his  prudent  and  cunning  be-  tf}e  Em- 
haviour  fo  gain’d  upon  the  Affections  of  the  a‘7 
Senate  and  People,  that  he  had  much  fewer  Years  be- 
Enemies.  He  even  rejected  the  Titles  of  King  fore  the 
and  Dictator,  which  he  obferv’d  the  People 
had  a  particular  averfion  to,  tho’  he  render’d  c  n 
himfelf  as  arbitrary  as  his  Predeceffor.  His 
.  long  Reign  of  forty  Years,  and  his  Succeffes  in 
Acquit ani a ,  Pamniay  Dalmatia ,  lllyricum  and 
,  Germany ,  very  much  contributed  to  the  Eftab- 
,  lifhment  of  the  Empire. 

Tiberim,  who  fucceeded  Ai/guflm,  prov’d  Pop  chrif- 
an  indolent  Prince,  famous,  or  infamous  rather,  tum. 
for  hisRetirement  to  the  little  Ifland  of  Caprea ,  Tlb"t^rir, 
on  the  Neapolitan  Coaft,  where  he  led  a  moil  t* j  ^  T!j 
j  voluptuous  Life,  abandoning  the  Affairs  of  the 
Empire  to  that  degree  that  he  negleded  to 
fend  Governors  to  Spain  and  Syria  for  feveral 
Years,  and  fuffer’d  the  Frontier  Provinces  to 
be  infulted  and  over-run  by  the  barbarous 
Nations. 

Vol.  X. 
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The  Caligula ,  his  SuccefTor,  was  equally  Effemf* 

Pope’s  uare  and  Cruel,  and  is  taken  notice  of  only  for 
Do  mi-  a  mock  Expedition  againft  Britain ,  when  be- 
nions.  ing  arriv’d  on  the  oppofite  Shore,  inftead  of 
imbarquing  his  Troops,  he  order’d  them  to 
Caligula,  t’nejr  Helmets  with  Cockle-Shells,  which 
' 37'  he  call’d  the  Spoils  of  the  Ocean  :  and  return¬ 
ing  to  Rome ,  demanded  a  Triumph  for  this 
glorious  Succefs  :  which  being  deny’d  him, 
he  became  fo  monftroufly  Cruel,  that  his 
own  Servants  kill’d  him,  in  the  fourth  Year  of 
his  Reign.  Whereupon  the  Senate  were  about 
to  return  to  their  antient  Form  of  Govern- 
Claudm .  ment ;  but  the  Army  fet  up  Claudia,  the 
41,  Uncle  of  Caligula,  for  their  Emperor,  and 
compell’d  the  Senate  to  confirm  their  Electi¬ 
on,  The  Conqueft  of  Britain  was  the  moft 
Nero.  54.  Occurrence  of  this  Reign.  The 

Cruelty  of  Nero's  Reign  was  infufferable,  which 
continu’d  however  fourteen  Years  ,•  when  to 
avoid  the  Refentment  of  the  People,  he  chofe 
to  die  by  his  own  Hands  :  and  was  fucceeded 
by  Galba,  who  is  faid  to  have  refior’d  their 
"  *'  '  Martial  Difcipline  ;  but  was  murder’d  by 

o tho.  69.  Qtho ,  after  a  Reign  of  fome  few  Months.  Vi- 
...  tellim  being  proclaim’d  Emperor  by  the  German 
IUS'  Army,  difputed  the  Title  with  Otho,  who  de- 
fpairing  of  Succefs,  kill’d  himfelf  before  his 
Affairs  became  defperate.  ViteUim  being  de- 
tefted  of  ail  Mankind  for  his  Cruelties  and  vo¬ 
luptuous  Life,  after  a  Reign  of  eight  Months, 
r  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Soldiers,  and  Vefpa- 
^pa flan.  proclaim’d  Emperor  by  the  Provincial 

Armies  in  his  room  ,•  who  reform’d  the  Abu- 
fes  of  the  State,  added  feveral  Provinces  to 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  after  a  glorious  Reign 
was  fucceeded  in  the  Empire  by  his  Son  Tit™, 

fill’d 
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ftil’d,  The  Delight  of  Mankind ,  who  after  a  The 
foort  Reign  of  three  Years  was  fucceeded  by  Pope’s 
his  Brother  Domitian,  a  Prince  fortunate  in  his  Dorai- 
Wars,  but  guilty  of  fuch  Ads  of  Cruelty,  that  nions. 
he  was  murder’d  by  his  neareft  Relations; 
and  fo  detefted  by  the  Senate,  that  they  pull’d  ZoZ'itlan 
down  his  Statues,  and  raced  out  all  the  pom-  the  laft  of 
pous  Infcriptions  his  Creatures  had  fet  up,  th ecafart 
who  had  flatter’d  him  with  Divine  Attributes. 

And  this  was  the  laft  of  the  Blood  of  the  Cx- 
fars.  Upon  the  Death  of  Domitian  the  Senate 
eleded  Nerva,  an  old  General,  who  com-  Nerva, 96, 
manded  the  Army  in  Gaul ,  who  anfwer’d  their 
Expedations  in  the  Juftice  and  Prudence  of 
his  Adminiftration  :  but  dying  within  two 
Years  was  fucceeded  by  "Trajan  his  adopted 
Son,  who  is  efteem’d  equal  to  any  of  the  Ro-  Trajan,^; 
man  Emperors ;  He  mightily  extended  the  Li¬ 
mits  of  the  Empire,  reducing  into  the  Form 
Df  Provinces  the  large  Countries  of  Dacia,  Af- 
jria,  Armenia,  Mefopotamia  and  Arabia.  He 
is  ftiil  more  admir’d  for  his  Condud  in  times^ 
if  Peace,  and  his  prudent  Adminiftration  of 
:he  Civil  Government;  for  his  Juftice,  Libe¬ 
rality,  and  other  Vertues  that  adorn  a  Throne. 

This  Prince,  after  a  Reign  of  about  twenty 
fears,  was  fucceeded  by  his  adopted  Son 
Adrian  or  Hadrian,  originally  a  Spaniard  ;  He  Adrian, 
was  more  remarkable  tor  his  Learning  than117. 
Martial  Exploits,  though  ’tis  faid  he  vifited 
Britain  and  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  Empire 
in  Perfon,  and  built  a  Wall  between  New  Cafile 
and  Carlifle,  to  keep  the  Scots  within  their 
Bounds.  After  a  Reign  of  near  twenty  Years 
re  was  fucceeded  by  Antoninus  Pius,  his  ad  op-  Antoninus 
red  Son,  who  was  efteemed  for  the  Excellen-  *3 8. 
by  of  his  Morals,  and  the  Sweetnefs  of  his 

'Y  2  Temper. 
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The  Temper*  He  was  of  a  peaceable  Difpofition, 
Pope’s  and  apply’d  himfelfmore  to  the  reforming  A- 
Domi-  bufes  in  the  State,  and  to  fee  Juftice  duely 
nions.  adminiftred,  than  in  extending  the  Bounds  of 
the  Empire.  He  died  in  the  twenty-third 
Year  of  his  Reign,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
^Aurelius  a^opted  Son  Marcm  Aurelim,  who  affociated 
Antoninus,  with  him  in  the  Empire  Lucim  n/Elim  Verus ; 
161.  he  is  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  Learn¬ 
ing  and  Profeffion  of  the  Stoick  Philofophy ,  from 
whence  he  obtain’d  the  Name  of  The  Philoso¬ 
pher  :  He  was  alfo  fuccefsful  in  his  Wars.  It 
was  in  one  of  his  Expeditions  that  the  Chrif- 
tian  Legion  is  faid  to  have  gain’d  him  a  corn- 
pleat  Victory  by  their  Prayers,  and  a  plenti¬ 
ful  Rain  when  his  Army  was  on  the  point  of 
perifhing  by  Third:.  His  Aflociate  Lucim  dy- 
,  ing  not  long  after  him,  his  Son  Commodm ,  who 
U!>  was  as  remar^a^e  for  his  Vices  and  Extrava¬ 
gance  as  his  Father  was  for  his  Virtues,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Empire  ;  and  after  a  Reign  of 
twelve  Years  was  murder’d  by  one  of  his 
Mi  ft  reffes,  who  fufpe&ed  he  had  the  fame  de~ 

Pertinax  f*Sn  aSa*n^  ^er*  Tertinax ,  a  General  of  fixty 
’  Years  of  Age,  was  on  the  Death  of  Commodm 
elected  Emperor  by  the  Soldiers,  a  Man  of 
mean  Extra&ion,  who  had  rais’d  himfelf  by 
his  Merit,  and  endeavouring  to  reform  fome 
Abufes  in  the  Difcipline  of  the  Army,  was 
murder’d  by  the  Prztorian  Guards  in  his  Pa¬ 
lace,  before  he  had  reign’d  three  Months  ; 
after  which  the  Army  plainly  put  up  the  Em- 
btdiut,  pire  to  Sale,  and  deeded  Didim  J ulian ,  who 
happened  to  be  the  higheft  bidder ;  but  he  be¬ 
ing  unequal  to  fo  great  a  Truft,  and  the  Se¬ 
nate  fetting  up  Severus  againft  him,  he  retain’d 
fhe  Title  of  Emperor  not  above  two  Months. 

Severus 
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Severus  reviv’d  and  improv’d  their  Military 
Difcipline,  was  fuccefsful  againft  the  Partis¬ 
ans ,  and  defended  the  Britains  againft  the  In- 
curfions  of  the  PiEls  and  Scots.  He  dy’d  at 
York  in  the  eighteenth  Year  of  his  Reign,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  two  Sons,  Caracal/a  and 
Geta  :  Caracalla  foon  afterwards  murder’d  his 
Brother  Geta,  and  became  one  of  the  greateft 
Debauchees  and  Tyrants  that  ever  reign’d. 
He  was  murder’d  by  a  Captain  of  his  Guards 
after  a  Reign  of  fix  or  feven  Years,  and  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Opilius  Macrinus ;  who  abandoning 
himfelf  to  a  voluptuous  Life,  was  murder’d 
alfo  by  the  Soldiers  in  the  fecond  Year  of  his 
Reign*  To  whom  fucceeded  Heliogabolus ,  a 
Baftard  Son  of  the  Emperor  Caracalla  ;  one  of 
the  moft  cruel  and  voluptuous  of  the  Roman 
Emperors ;  who  after  a  Whimfical  and  extra¬ 
vagant  Reign  of  two  or  three  Years,  was  mur¬ 
der’d  by  his  Soldiers.  To  whom  fucceeded 
his  adopted  Son  Alexander  Severus,  who  re- 
ftor’d  Juftice  and  Difcipline  in  the  Empire,  and 
was  fuccefsful  in  his  Expeditions  againft  the 
Perfians ;  but  was  notwithftanding  murder’d 
by  the  Soldiers  in  the  fourteenth  Year  of  his 
Reign. 

Maximinpis  Calm  Julim  fucceeded  Severn!, 
being  elected  by  the  Army,  who  admir’d  his 
prodigious  Strength,  for  he  was  a  Monfter  of 
a  Man,  above  eight  Foot  high,  and  every 
way  proportionable.  He  was  at  firft  but  a 
common  Soldier,  and  a  Goth  by  Extra&ion, 
and  being  oppos’d  by  the  Senate,  he  became 
exceeding  barbarous  and  cruel :  He  march’d 
into  Italy  to  revenge  himfelf  of  his  Enemies, 
but  laying  Siege  to  Aquileia ,  which  made  an 
obftinate  Defence,  he  was  murder’d  by  the 
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The  Soldiers,  together  with  his  Son,  whom  he 
Pope’s  had  aflfociated  with  him  in  the  Governments 
Do  mi-  in  the  fecond  Year  of  his  Reign,  before  he 
nions.  had  feen  Rome.  Vupienm  and  Balbinm  were 
thereupon  elected  by  the  Senate,  Princes  of 
PU& “bHi  Sreat  Merit,  but  murder’d  within  the  Year  by 
Itivf  238.  c^e  Soldiers,  becaufe  they  had  no  Share  in  the 
Election.  Gord/anyi*  a  General  of  a  good  Fa- 
mily  and  fufficient  Merit,  was  elected  by 
part  of  the  African  Legions,  being  at  that 
time  fourfcore  Years  of  Age,  and  their  Choice 
was  confirm’d  by  the  Senate  3  but  another 
part  of  the  Army  oppofing  him,  and  defeating 
his  Son,  who  was  kill’d  in  the  Field  of  Battle, 
v  he  laid  violent  Hands  upon  himfelf,  and  was 
Gardiamu  fucceeded  by  G-ordianm  Junior,  his  Grand-Son. 
junior,  This  young  Prince  was  efteem’d  a  good  Go- 
2]9’  vernor,  but  making  Philip  the  Arabian  his 
Parmer  in  the  Empire,  was  treacheroufly 
murder’d  by  his  Procurement  in  the  7th  Year 
of  his  Reign  3  and  Philip  and  his  Son,  whom 
he  aifociated  with  him,  were  alfo  both  of 
them  murder’d  before  they  had  enjoy’d  the 
Fruits  of  their  Treachery  much  above  four 
Deciui,  Years.  Decirn  was  next  advanc’d  to  the  Em- 
249.  pire  by  die  Legions,  and  had  at  firff  good 
Succefs  againft  the  Sc)thians9  but  was  kill’d  in 
an  Engagement  with  them  in  the  fecond  Year 
Gaihu  of  his  Reign.  Gallm ,  the  General  of  his  Ar- 
251.  my,  was  next  eledfed  by  the  Army,  and  con¬ 
firm’d  by  the  Senate  3  he  meanly  confented  to 
pay  an  annual  Tribute  to  the  Goths  or  Scythians , 
wnereupon  he  was  murder’d  by  thofe  who 
advanc’d  him,  in  the  fecond  Year  of  his  Reign. 
Emilianus  P^ilianm,  another  General,  was  elected  in 
*  his  dead,  who  defeated  the  Scythians ,  making 
a  terrible  Slaughter  of  them  3  but  Valerian  fet- 

ting 
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ting  up  againft  him,  he  was  kill’d  by  his  Sol-  The 
diers  to  prevent  a  Civil  War.  Valerian  being  Pope’s 
betray’d  by  Macrinm  his  General,  in  an  Ex'  Domi- 
pedition  againft  the  Verfians,  was  taken  Pri-  nions. 
foner  by  King  Sapor ,  who  us’d  him  as  a  Foot-  '^V^O 
ftool  to  mount  his  Horfe,  and  afterwards  flead 
him  alive.  His  Son  Galienm  fucceeded  him,  GaU*fiMS 
but  was  luch  an  indolent  voluptuous  Prince,  26i.  * 
chat  he  became  the  Contempt  of  Mankind, 
and  gave  Occafion  to  no  lefs  than  thirty  Ty¬ 
rants,  as  they  were  call’d,  to  ufurp  the  fove- 
reign  Authority  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Empire, 
whom  he  at  length  however  fupprefs’d,  but 
loft  many  of  the  frontier  Provinces  to  the 
Goths  and  Germans ,  againft  whom  Claudim  II.  Claudius 
confpiring,  he  was  murder’d  with  his  Bro- a69- 
thers  and  Children,  and  Claudim  advanc’d  to 
the  Imperial  Purple,  who  clear’d  the  Empire 
of  the  Barbarians,  and  made  an  excellent 
Prince,  but  dy’d  in  the  fecond  Year  of  his 
Reign.  Aurelianus,  who  from  a  private  Man  Aurelia- 
by  his  Merit  had  obtain’d  the  higheft  Polls  in 
the  Army,  was  next  elected  by  the  Soldiers, 
and  approv’d  by  the  Senate  and  People.  He 
was  fuccefsful  in  his  Wars  againft  the  Barbari¬ 
ans,  conquer’d  the  famous  Zenobia ,  Queen  of 
the  Eaft,  as  flie  ftil’d  her  feft,  and  took  her 
Capital  City  Palmyra.  He  was  murder’d  in 
the  feventh  Year  of  his  Reign,  in  an  Expedi¬ 
tion  againft  the  Verfians ,  by  the  Treachery  of 
tiis  Captains,  being  fucceeded  by  Tacitus ,  who  Tacitw, 
was  elected  by  the  Senate.  He  was  admir’d  275. 
tbrhis  Moderation  and  Juftice,  but  cut  off  by 
the  Soldiers  before  he  had  reigned  feven 
Months.  Probus,  who  rais’d  himfelf  by  his  Probus, 
Merit  from  a  Gardener  to  the  chief  Commands  1761 
the  Army,  was  eledfed  on  the  Death  of 
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The  Tacitus.  He  had  great  Succefs  againft  the 
Pope’s  Germans ,  Goths ,  Sarmatians  and  Perfians ,  but 
Domi-  was  murder’d  by  his  Soldiers  in  an  Expedition 
isions.  to  Perfia ,  in  the  feventh  Year  of  his  Reign, 
Carus ,  who  fucceeded  him,  carried  on  the 
Caruo,  War  with  Succefs  in  Perfia,  and  was  found 
282°  dead  in  his  Tent  in  the  fecond  Year  of  hij 
Reign,  fuppos’d  to  have  been  kill’d  by  a  Storm 
of  Thunder  and  Lightning.  His  two  Sons 
Carinas  and  Numerian ,  whom  he  had  aifociated 
with  him  in  the  Empire,  enjoy’d  the  Sovereign 
Power  fome  time  after ;  but  one  of  them  being 
kill’d,  the  other  gave  way  to  the  fortunate 
Tiioclefian,  the  moft  fuccefsful  of  the  later  Em- 
2  ’  perors,  efpecially  in  Egypt ,  Perfia  and  Arme¬ 
nia.  He  rais’d  a  very  fevere  Perfecutiot 
againft  the  Chriflians,  which  was  the  tenth 
and  laft,  and  for  which  they  feem  to  beaj 
hard  upon  his  Memory,  making  him  a  Devi; 
incarnate  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Reign,  which 
.  continu’d  about  twenty  Years.  Conflantm 
*Ch tom ^  Cblorm  fucceeded  him,  and  was  fuccefsful  ir 
504.  ’  his  Wars  againft  the  Germans ,  having  Galerm 
for  his  Colleague.  He  dy’d  in  Peace  at  Tori 
in  the  fecond  or  third  Year  of  his  Reign,  anc 
was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Conflantine  the  Great 
As  to  Maximian  and  Severn* ,  whom  Dioclefiai 
affociated  with  him  in  the  Empire,  I  meei 
with  nothing  remarkable  concerning  them. 
c  „  Conflantine  the  Greats  the  Son  of  Conflantin 

nnh  306.  Chlorm  and  Helena ,  fucceeded  his  Father  ir 
the  Year  306,  being  with  him  at  York  wher 
he  dy’d.  But  notwithflanding  he  was  pro 
claim’d  Emperor  by  the  Army  in  Britain,  thf 
Pretori  an  Guards  at  Rome  fet  up  Maxentim  th< 
Son  of  Maximian.  Conflantine,  to  avoid  a  Ci 
vil  War,  propos’d  to  ailociate  Maxentim  wit! 

hirr 
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:him  in  the  Government,  which  being  refus’d,  The 
]Conjlantine  march’d  with  his  A.rmy  towards  Pope’s 
1  Italy,  and  while  he  was  preparing  to  pafs  the  Domi- 
,Alps,  ’cis  faid,  he  was  favour’d  with  the  Vilion  nions. 
;of  a  fhining  Crofs  in  the  Air,  and  an  Infcrip- 
[tion  under  it,  that  in  that  Sign  he  Jhould  over¬ 
come,  whereupon  he  oraer’d  the  Gofs  to  be 
/work’d  in  his  Standards.  Conjlantine  having 
?pafs’d  the  Alps,  defeated  the  Troops  o!  Max- 
\pntim  in  feveral  Engagements  ;  but  the  great 
rand  decifive  Battle  was  fought  at  Ponte  Molle 
^within  a  Mile  of  Rome,  and  while  the  Viftory 
Avas  in  fufpenfe,  the  Senate  caus’d  that  noble 
Triumphal  Arch,  of  which  there  are  ftill  (uch 
•large  Remains,  to  be  ere&ed,  defigning  to 
dedicate  it  to  the  Honour  of  the  Conqueror, 
ket  the  V ictory  fall  on  which  fide  it  would  ; 

:and  Maxentim  happening  to  be  defeated  and 
drown’d  in  the  Tiber,  his  Rival  enter’d  the 
City  in  Triumph  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
September,  312,  about  fix  Years  after  his  Elec¬ 
tion  in  Britain,  and  immediately  publifh’d  fe¬ 
deral  Edi&s  in  Favour  of  the  Chriftians,  having 
himfelf  been  initiated  in  the  Principles  of  that 
Religion  by  his  Mother  Helena  in  his  Youth, 
though  he  was  under  a  Neceflity  of  difguifing 
bis  Opinion  for  a  confiderable  time.  He 
ere&ed  feveral  magnificent  Churches  in  Rome, 
and  fettled  Lands  and  Revenues  on  the  Bifhops 
and  Clergy,  and  on  his  removing  the  Seat  of 
the  Empire  to  Conflantinople ,  ’cis  laid,  conferr’d 
the  City  of  Rome,  and  a  confiderable  Territo- 
try  in  Italy,  on  Sylvefter ,  the  Pope  or  Bifhop  of 
that  See,  and  his  Siiccefi'ors.  He  dy’d  in 
Peace,  after  having  reign’d  thirty,  and  as 
ifome  fay,  forty  Years,  reckoning  from  the 
Death  of  his  Father,  and  left  his  Empire 
VoLX,  Z  among 
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The  among  his  three  Sons,  viz,.  Com  amine,  Cm - 
Pope’s  ftantim  and  Conflans.  To  Conflantines  fhare 
Domi-  fell  Gaul,  Spain  and  Britain ;  to  Conflans,  Italy , 
nions.  Ulyncum  and  Africa  ;  and  to  Con (l ant im,  Greece, 
t/W  Thrace,  Egypt,  and  all  the  Eaflern  Provinces. 
Covflan -  Conftantine  not  being  content  with  his  fhare, 
Cwjtzn-  an^  attempting  to  difpofl'efs  his  Brother  Con- 
tins  and  ftuns  of  his  part,  was  defeated  and  kill’d  at 
Conflans,  Aquileia ,  in  the  25th  Year  of  his  Age,  and  the 
337*  third  of  his  Reign.  Conflans  was  kill’d  by 
Magnentim ,  who  ufurp’d  his  part  of  the  Etrv 
pire  in  the  13  th  Year  of  his  Reign  ;  whereup¬ 
on  Conflantim  remain’d  the  foie  Emperor,  and 
dy’d  on  his  March  againft  Magnentim  the 
Ufurper  in  the  45th  Year  of  his  Age,  and  25  th 
juhan,  Relgn-  Julian,  the  Nephew  of  Con- 

361.  flamine  the  Great  fucceeded  him,  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  reftore  Paganifm,  is  generally  ftil’d 
the  Apoftate.  He  was  fuccefsful  in  his  Wan 
with  the  Verfians,  but  mortally  wounded  ir 
the  laft  Engagement  with  them  in  the  fecond 
Jovian,  ^ear  his  Reign;  whereupon  Jovian  wa; 
353.  eleded  by  the  Army,  and  declar’d  himfelf  t 
Chriflian ,  but  dy’d  in  the  eighth  Month  of  hi: 
Valent  ini-  Reign,  being  fucceeded  by  Valentinian ,  the 
an,  364*  Son  of  a  Rope-maker,  who  had  rais’d  himfel! 
in  the  Army  by  his  Merit,  and  prov’d  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Prince.  He  affign’d  the  Eaflern  pari 
of  the  Empire  to  his  Brother  Valeus ,  and  go¬ 
vern’d  the  Weft  in  Perfon  :  he  dy’d  in  the 
Valeus md  twelfth  Year  of  his  Reign,  and  was  fucceedec 
Gratian,  by  Valeus  and  Gratian.  Valeus  dying,  Gratiai 
375-  aifociated  Thecdofius  with  him  in  the  Empire 

^the  Great  w^°  ^lccee^e^  t0  ^  aher  his  Death*  Theodo 
392. rt  ’  fius  the  Great  was  a  Native  of  Spain ,  he  an 
fwer’d  the  Expedation  the  World  had  con¬ 
ceiv’d  of  him,  and  became  a  fuccefsful  Defen 
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der  of  the  Empire  againft  the  barbarous  Na-  The 
tions  in  its  declining  ftate.  He  dy’d  in  the  Pope’s 
fixteenth  Year  of  his  Reign,  leaving  the  Em  Domi- 
pire  of  the  Eaft  to  his  Son  Arcadius ,  and  that  nions. 
of  the  Weft  to  his  Son  Hunorius.  Under  this  L/'V'VJ 
Prince  the  State  of  the  Weftern  Empire  became  ^ onoriU5> 
defperate  again,  the  barbarous  Nations  at- 
tacking  it  on  all  fides.  Ala-sick,  King  of  the  The 
'Goths,  having  ravag’d  the  greateft  part  of  Italy, 

Pet  fire  to  Rome  it  felf  and  plunder’d  the  City,  m  C 
■while  the  Emperor  remain’d  at  Ravenna  unable 
to  relieve  it.  Valentinian  the  Third  fucceeded  patent  ini. 
Shim,  in  whofe  time  Attila  the  Hun  invaded  an  HI- 
•Italy,  and  was  repuls’d  by  the  Roman  General  4I4’ 
’■zALtius  -,  but  the  Emperor  having  put  zAEtius 
to  Death,  the  barbarous  Nations  carried  all 
■before  them,  while  Maximus,  in  order  to 
tmount  the  Throne,  procur’d  the  Murder  of 
i Valentinian ,  and  compell’d  his  Widow  Eudoxia 
to  marry  him  ;  at  which  flhe  was  fo  exafpera- 
fed,  that  fhe  invited  Genferick  the  Vandal  into 
Utaly,  to  deliver  herfelf  and  the  miferable  In¬ 
habitants  from  his  Oppreflions  :  but  Genferick , 
contrary  to  his  Oath  and  Promife,  bringing  a 
prodigious  Army  with  him,  plunder’d  the  Ci¬ 
ty  of  Rome,  and  carried  many  thoufandsof  the 
■Inhabitants  Slaves  to  Africk.  Avittis,  the  Ge¬ 
neral  in  Gaul,  next  aflum’d  the  Title  of  Em- 
peror,  which  he  was  forc’d  to  relign  within  4 
‘eight  Months  ;  to  whom  fucceeded  Major ia-  Majoria. 
Mus,  a  warlike  Prince,  who  had  fome  Succefs  ”a/>  457- 
'againft  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  but  was  depos’d 
%nd  murder’d  by  his  General  Ricimir ,  in  the 
fourth  Year  ol  his  Reign,  though  Others  fay  he 
fhad  the  good  Fortune  to  die  a  natural  Death  ; 

■to  whom  Severus ,  and  then  Anthemius  fucceed-  Severur , 
ied,  who  were  both  depos’d  and  murder’d  alfo  46 '  ,  . 

.  r-f  .  yin  herm- 
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The  by  Ricimir.  Olybrius  was  afterwards  fent  from 
Pope’s  Conflantinople  with  Imperial  Power,  but  dy’d 
Do  mi-  within  feven  Months  :  After  whom  Glycerius 
nions.  was  elected  by  the  Soldiers,  but  depos'd  by 
Julius  Nepos  in  the  fecond  Year  of  his  Reign, 
o lybrius.  anc}  afterwards  made  Bifhop  of  Salona.  Nepos , 
Glycerius,  who  fuccee(ied  him,  was  alfo  foon  after  de- 

julius  Ne-  pos'd  by  Oreftes  the  General,  who  left  the 
pot,  474-  Empire  to  his  Son  Auguftulus  ;  but  Odacer, 
oreftes^  King  of  the  Heruli ,  a  People  near  the  Mouth 
1us47$.  Danube,  depos'd  him  in  the  firft  Year  of 

odacer.  his  Reign,  and  put  a  Period  to  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  in  the  Weft  about  the  Year  of  our  Lord 

475- 

Theodorick,  Theodorick ,  King  of  the  Eaflern  or  Oftrogpths, 

the  Goth  who  inhabited  Dacia  and  Mafia,  (the  prefent 
King  of  Ber’via,  Bulgaria,  Walachia  and  Moldavia^)  ha- 
11  ah  493 ‘  ving  been  ferviceable  to  the  Eaftern  Emperor 
Zeno  in  fupprefling  a  Rebellion,  had  his  Sta¬ 
tue  ereded  in  Conftantinople ,  and  being  a  Chri-^ 
Jlian ,  was  adopted  the  Emperor’s  Son.  This 
Prince  the  Emperor  prevail’d  with  to  march 
his  Army  into  Italy  againft  Odacer ,  about  the 
Year  491,  who  having  defeated  him  in  feveral 
Engagements,  it  was  agreed  at  a  Treaty  to 
/hare  Italy  between  them  :  but  there  after¬ 
wards  happening  to  be  a  Mifunderftanding 
between  thefe  two  Princes,  and  a  War  follow¬ 
ing  thereupon,  Odacer  was  defeated  and  kill’d, 
whereupon  Theodorick  became  foie  Sovereign  of 
Italy,  and  dying  in  the  thirty-fourth  Year  of 
his  Reign,  left  the  Kingdom  to  his  Grandfon 
rjthalrick.  Athalrick  an  Infant,  under  the  Guardianfhip 
526.  of  his  Mother  Amalafuntha,  who  dying  in  the 
eighth  Year  of  his  Reign,  he  was  fucceeded  by 
Theodobat,  Theodobat  or  Theodat,  the  Nephew  oi  Theodorick, 
534-  who  married  Amalafuntha ,  but  afterwards 

took 
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ook  away  her  Life  on  Sufpicion  of  Adultery,  The 
md  was  himfelf  murder  d  by  his  Subjects,  who  Pope  s 
et  TVitiges ,  one  of  his  Generals,  on  the  Domi- 
Fhrone  in  his  ftead.  Juflinian ,  Emperor  of  nions. 
he  Eaft,  taking  Advantage  of  the  Divifions 
imong  the  Goths  in  Italy ,  order’d  his  General 
Bellifarius  thither  with  an  Army,  who  defeated  ' 
rVitigesi  and  fent  him  Prifoner  to  Conflantinople , 
ind  reunited  part  of  Italy  to  the  Empire,  while 
he  Goths  fet  up  Theobald  and  Araric  in  other 
,arts  of  that  Country,  who  did  not  both  of  Theobald. 
hem  reign  two  Years,  and  were  fucceeded  by 
Vottila  about  the  Year  547,  who  inforne  mea- 
ure  reftor’d  the  declining  flate  of  the  Goths , 
making  himfelf  Matter  of  feveral  Towns  and 
Provinces  in  the  Abfence  of  Belifarius,  and 
amongft  the  reft  of  Rome ,  which  he  plunder  d 
n  a  moft  barbarous  manner,  and  had  entirely 
ieftroy’d  it,  but  for  a  Letter  he  receiv  d  from 
Belifarius,  who  difluaded  him  from  it,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  Rome  foon  after,  fo  well  repair  d  the 
Walls,  that  Tottila  invetting  the  City  a  fecond 
time,  was  repuls’d  with  Lofs.  He  continu  d 
however  to  ravage  other  parts  of  Italy ,  cill  he 
was  defeated  and  kill’d  by  Narfes,  another  of 
fuftinians  Generals.  The  Goths  afterwards 
fet  up  Tejas,  who  gain’d  feveral  Advantages  Tejas>5r_ 
of  his  Enemies,  and  took  the  City  of  Rome 
again,  expofing  it  to  the  Plunder  of  his  Sol¬ 
diers  for  forty  Days,  but  was  defeated  by  Nar¬ 
fes  before  he  had  reign’d  a  Year,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Eaflern  or  Oflro • 
goths  in  Italy ,  after  they  had  been  in  Pofleflion 
of  great  part  of  it  near  an  hundred  Years. 

Narfes,  the  Imperial  General,  after  all  his 
Services  being  recall’d  and  flighted  by  the  Em- 
prefs  at  his  Return,  was  fo  provok’d,  that  he 

invited 
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The  invited  the  Lombards ,  a  German  People,  into 
Pope’s  Italy ,  who  remain’d  Mafters  of  the  North- 
Do  mi-  Weft  part  of  that  Country  for  near  two  hun- 
mons.  dred  Years,  the  Eaftern  Emperors  however 
t keeping  Pofleffion  of  another  part  of  it,  of 
which  the  City  of  Ravenna ,  where  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  Viceroy  or  Exarch  refided,  was  the 
Capital. 

Lombard  ^ie  hrft  ^ing  the  Lombards  in  Italy ,  was 
Kings.  Alboin,  who  began  his  Reign  Anno  568,  and 
Attain,  was  fucceeded  by  one  and  twenty  Princes 
568.  0f  whom  I  meet  with  little  remarkable,  unlefs 
it  be  that  fome  of  them  were  efteem’d  Ortho¬ 
dox  Cbriftians ,  and  others  Arrians  and  Here- 
ticks,  and  consequently  fometimes  Friends, 
and  at  others  Enemies  to  the  Pope.  They 
were  alfo  in  perpetual  Wars  almoft  with  the 
Gauls  and  the  Emperor’s  Exarch  at  Ravenna . 
Afiulphm,  Aftulphus ,  the  laft  King  of  the  Lombards  but 
755-  one,  took  the  City  of  Ravenna ,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  Eaftern  Emperor’s  Dominion  in 
Italy  about  the  Year  755,  and  proceeded  to 
lay  Siege  to  Rome ,  whereupon  the  Pope  call’d 
in  Pepin  King  of  France  to  his  Affiftance,  who 
compelled  Aftulphus  to  furrender  the  Exarchat 
of  Ravenna  and  the  Patrimony  of  the  Church 
to  the  Pope  ;  and  Aftulphus  being  kill’d  by  a 
Fall  from  his  Horfe  as  he  was  hunting  not  long 
Didier  a^er’  D/^er  was  elected  King  of  Lombardy  in 
charle-  llis  roora>  who  Sizing  otl  Part  of  the  Patri- 
main  puts  mony  pf  the  Pope,  Charlemain  the  Son  of  Pepin 
an  end  to  march  d  into  Italy  to  the  Pope’s  Affiftance, 
the  King,  and  having  taken  him  Prifoner  confin’d  him  in 

fhTzi  a  MonafterY  ac  which  put  an  end  to  the 
bards*™'  Kingdom  of  the  Lombards ,  after  it  had  conti¬ 
nu’d  above  two  hundred  Years. 


From 
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From  the  Deftrudion  of  the  Kingdom  of  The 
the  Lombards  we  may  date  the  Pope’s  Sove-  Pope’s 
reignty  over  the  City  of  Rome  and  the  Terri-  Domi- 
tories  thereto  belonging,  which  now  go  under  nions. 
the  Name  of  The  Pope's  Dominions ,  or  The  Ec- 
dejiafiical  State  :  Tho’  Pujfendorf  fee  ms  to  go  ^ 
higher,  or  at  lead  to  date  the  Firft  Rife  of  his  verejgns 
Temporal  Power  from  the  Emperor  Juflini-  of  Rome » 
ans  making  Italy  a  Province  of  the  Grecian  and  of 
Empire  :  for  then  he  obferves  it  was,  that  the 
Popes  took  the  opportunity  of  exempting  lta\h 
themfelves  from  the  Jurifdidion  of  thefe  Em¬ 
perors,  whofe  Authority  was  mightily  dimi- 
nifli’d  in  Italy,  partly  by  the  Ill  Condud  of 
their  Viceroys  at  Ravenna ,  and  partly  by  their 
own  Weaknefs  and  want  of  Strength.  One 
great  Inducement  the  Popes  had  to  (hake  off 
the  Authority  of  the  Grecian  Emperors  at  this 
time,  was,  their  declaring  againd  the  Adora¬ 
tion  of  Images  ;  for  Leo  Ifaurus  order’d  them 
to  be  remov’d  out  of  the  Churches,  which  was 
ftrenuoufly  oppos’d  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  partly 
becaufe  the  Roman  See  found  this  Superdition 
very  advantagious ;  and  partly  becaufe  the 
Pope  took  it  amifs  that  the  Emperor  fhould 
undertake  a  Reformation  in  matters  of  Reli¬ 
gion  without  his  Approbation  ;  or  perhaps 
he  was  glad  of  fo  fair  an  Opportunity  to  (hake 
off  the  Jurifdidion  of  the  Grecian  Emperors  : 

And  in  order  to  e  fifed  his  Defign,  he  incited 
the  Romans  and  Italians ,  who  had  hitherto 
been  Obedient  to  the  Emperor,  to  refufe  him 
his  Tribute  ;  which  his  Viceroy  at  Ravenna 
endeavouring  to  levy,  was  kill’d  in  the  Tu¬ 
mult;  after  which  indeed  the  Lombards  feiz’d 
Ravenna ,  and  almod  all  the  red  of  Italy  which 
belong’d  to  the  Emperor  :  But  the  Pope,  as 

has 
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has  been  obferv’d  already,  calling  in  Pepin  the 
French  King  to  his  Affiftance,  defeated  the 
Lombards ,  and  procur’d  the  Territories  which 
belong’d  to  the  Emperor  co  be  conferr’d  upon 
him.  Which  Pepin  was  the  more  ready  to 
grant,  in  Confideration  of  Pope  Zachary’s  ap¬ 
proving  his  Proceeding  in  dethroning  his  law¬ 
ful  Sovereign  Childench ,  and  from  Grand 
Marfhal  advancing  himfelf  to  tne  Dignity  of 
King  of  France.  A  further  Reafon  of  his  in- 
terpoling  between  the  Pope  and  the  Lombards 
is  fuppos’d  to  be  the  Opportunity  it  gave  him 
of  making  Conquefts  in  Italy3  of  which  the 
French  Nation  has  always  been  ambitious. 
This  Donation  of  the  Grecian  Emperors  Ter¬ 
ritories  in  Italy  to  the  Pope  by  King  Pepin , 
was  confirm’d  by  his  Son  Charlemaign3  who  e- 
flablifh’d  a  new  Empire  in  the  Weft  ;  of  whofe 
Succeflors  the  Reader  will  find  an  Account  in 
the  State  of  Germany ,  Vol.  7.  But  thefe  Empe¬ 
rors  referv’d  to  themfelves  a  Power  of  con¬ 
firming  the  Election  of  future  Popes,  and 
granting  the  Inveftiture  of  Sees  to  the  Italian 
Bifhops  ;  and  the  Pope  enjoy’d  thefe  Territo¬ 
ries  under  the  Sovereign  JurifdiCtion  of  the 
Emperor,  who  thereupon  wasftil’d  The  Patron 
and  Defender  of  the  Church ,  till  the  Reign  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  when  the  Popes  growing 
weary  of  their  Subjection  to  the  Emperor, 
who  fometimes  refuted  to  confirm  their  Electi¬ 
on,  and  at  others  turn’d  them  out  of  the  Chair,* 
in  order  to  exempt  themfelves  from  their  Ju- 
rifdiCtion,  were  perpetually  embroiling  their 
Affairs  in  Germany  and  Italy ,  and  inciting  In- 
furreCtions  againft  them  •,  the  German  Bifhops 
alfo,  who  were  weary  of  their  Dependance 
on  their  Sovereign,  were  very  ready  to  affift 

the 
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the  Pope  in  fetting  up  an  independent  Eccle-  The 
Saftical  Authority,  which  the  ill  Condud  of  Pope’s 
Henry  IV.  and  the  Difcontents  of  the  Princes  Domi- 
and  States  of  the  Empire,  gave  them  an  Opinions, 
portunity  of  effeding.  Gregory  the  feventh,  a  C/VXJ 
proud  refolute  Prelate,  being  in  the  Chair, 
loudly  exclaim’d  againft  the  Emperor’s  merce¬ 
nary  Temper,  in  fetting  Bifhopricks  and  other 
Benefices  to  Sale,  and  his  putting  Perfons  into 
them  before  they  had  taken  holy  Orders ;  and 
when  the  Emperor  aflerted  his  Right  of  in¬ 
setting  Bifhops  in  their  Sees,  the  Pope  excom¬ 
municated  him,  and  flir’d  up  the  Bifhops  and 
Princes  of  Germany  againft  him,  infomuch  that 
the  Emperor  was  oblig’d  to  part  with  that 
Branch  of  his  Prerogative  :  Nor  did  he  only 
thus  free  himfelf  and  other  Ecclefiafticks  from 
the  Emperor’s  Jurifdidion,  but  ^even  aflum’d 
Authority  over  him,  fummon  d  him  before 
him  to  anfwer  the  Complaints  of  his  Subjeds, 

Ind  declar’d  he  had  forfeited  his  Right  to  the 
Empire.  And  though  his  Son  the  Emperor 
Henry  V.  attempted  the  Recovery  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Prerogatives,  and  imprifon’d  Pope  Paf- 
‘:hal,  whom  he  compelftd  to  yield  up  the 
Right  of  Conftituting  Bifhops,  yet  the  Clergy 
hf  Europe  in  general  became  fo  diflatisfy  d 
;with  it,  that  he  was  obligd  to  refign  this 
Bower  again  into  the  Pope’s  Hands.  Succeed¬ 
ing  Popes  pretended  to  a  Power  overall  Tem¬ 
poral  Princes,  to  judge  of  their  Adions  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  good  or  bad,  to  admonifh  and 
corred  them,  and  even  command  what  they 
thought  fit  to  be  done.  If  Princes  enter  d  into 
<a  War,  they  look’d  upon  themielves  to  be  au¬ 
thoriz’d  to  command  a  Truce,  and  would  re¬ 
quire  the  contending  Parties  to  refer  their 
Vol.X.  A  a  Differences 
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The  Differences  to  their  Decifion,  on  Pain  of  Ex- 
Pope’s  communication,  and  on  their  difobeying  their 
Dotni-  Decrees,  would  forbid  the  Exercife  of  Divine 
nions.  Service  and  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Sacra- 
mencs  in  their  Dominions.  They  gave  out 
that  they  were  impower’d  by  their  Office,  in 
L)rder  to  obviate  all  publick  Scandal,  to  de¬ 
fend  fuch  as  were  opprefs’d,  and  to  fee  Juftice 
done  in  the  World.  They  receiv’d  the  Com¬ 
plaints  of  all  that  apply’d  themfelves  to  them 
for  a  Redrefs  of  fuch  Grievances  as  they  dif¬ 
fer’d  from  their  Princes,  either  by  Taxes  laid 
upon  them  or  otherwife,  prohibiting  the  levy¬ 
ing  them  upon  Pain  of  Excommunication. 
Sometimes  they  declar’d  the  Territories  and 
Pcffeffions  of  thofe  who  flood  excommunicated 
to  be  forfeited,  releafing  their  Subje&s  from 
their  Oaths  of  Allegiance,  under  pretence  that 
the  Government  of  Chriftians  ought  not  to  be 
entrufled  to  thofe  who  were  Rebels  to  the 
Church.  But  1  fhall  not  enlarge  here  on  the 
Encroachments  of  the  Bifhops  of  this  See, 
which  will  be  feen  in  the  following  hiftorical 
Account  of  the  Popes  of  Rome. 
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Contains  an  A  b ft  r  a  cl  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Topes  of 
Rome,  with  a  Chronological  Table  of  their 
refpebhve  Reigns, 


TH  E  Word  Pope,  or  rather  Papa  [Father] 
was  antiently  given  to  all  Bifhops,  and 
indeed  to  every  Prieft  or  Ecclefiaftick,  as  it  is 
in  the  Greek  Church  to  this  Day,  and  was  not 
appropriated  to  the  Bifhops  of  Rome  till  the 
fatter  end  of  the  eleventh  Century,  when  Gre¬ 
gory  VII.  in  a  Council  neld  in  this  City,  or- 
xler’d  that  the  Name  Pope  fhould  be  peculiar 
to  the  Bifhop  of  Rome.  Nor  did  the  antient 
Church  allow  any  fuch  diftinguifhing  Primacy 
m  the  Pope  as  is  now  claim’d,  as  appears  by 
jSt.  Cyp  rians  Epiftles,  in  which  he  calls  the 
Pope  Brother,  and  treats  him  as  his  Equal, 
and  declares  himfelf  by  Virtue  of  his  Epifcopal 
Authority,  accountable  to  none  but  God  for 
the  Government  of  his  Diocefe.  Fermi lian , 
Bifhop  of  Cappadocia ,  alfo  writing  to  Pope  Ste¬ 
phen  t  ules  him  with  great  Freedom,  and  re¬ 
proves  him  feverely,  without  giving  him  the 
leaftMarkof  any  Superiority.  The  Council  of 
Carthage  held  by  St.  Cyprian ,  refleft  upon  his 
Stile  of  Epifcopns  Epifcoporum ,  as  an  Encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  reft  of  the  Church.  And  from  the 
Canons  of  the  fecond  general  Council  of  Con - 
ftantinople  it  appears,  that  the  Precedency  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  Pope  was  on  account  of  his  reftding 
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in  the  Capital  City  of  the  Empire,  and  not  on 
account  of  his  being  the  Succeflor  of  St.  Peter, 
The  fourth  general  Council  of  Chalcedon ,  held 
in  the  fifth  Century,,  afllgning  the  Bifhop  or 
Patriarch  of  Conjlantimple  the  Limits  of  his  Ju- 
rifdifiion,  decree  alfo  by  the  28th  Canon,  that 
he  fhould  have  equal  Privileges  with  the  Bi¬ 
fhop  of  Rome ,  becaufe  that  Conflantinople  was 
then  New  Rome ,  dignify -d  with  a  Senate,  and 
the  Refidence  of  the  Emperor  ;  of  which  the 
Pope’s  Legates  complain’d  indeed,  and  refus’d 
to  be  prelent  at  the  palling  the  Canon  :  But 
notwithftanding  their  Oppofition,  ’twas  read 
a  fecond  time,  and  unanimoufly  carried  by  the 
Fathers,  and  afterwards  confirm’d  by  the  Em¬ 
peror.  Baluzius  has  demonflrated  for  the  Ga - 
lie  cm  Churches,  that  for  eight  hundred  Years 
the  French  Synods  never  allow’d  of  any  Ap¬ 
peals  from  their  Determinations  to  the  Pope  ,* 
they  always  ordain’d  their  own  Metropolitans, 
and  ttrenuoufly  refitted  the  Encroachments  of 
the  Popes.  And  as  to  the  Brimmick  Church, 
it  is  evident  that  for  fix  hundred  Years  they 
never  acknowledg’d  any  Dependance  on  Rome. 
When  Auftin  the  Monk  came  into  England  and 
had  a  Conference  with  the  Britijh  Bifhops, 
wherein  he  requir’d  their  Subje&ion  to  the  Bi¬ 
fhop  of  Rome,  and  a  Conformity  to  the  Roman 
Rites  in  the  Obfervation  of  Eafler  and  other 
things,  they  anfwer’d,  that  they  ow’d  no 
Obedience  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  but  were  un¬ 
der  the  Government  of  the  Bifhop  of  Caerleon 
upon  Uike,  who  was  their  Overfeer  under  God. 
And  as  to  the  Controverfy  about  Eafier,  they 
were  fo  far  from  paying  any  Deference  to  the 
Roman  Cuttom,  that  they  continu’d  their  an- 
tient  Cuttom  of  obferving  Eafier  on  a  different 

Sunday 
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Sunday  from  Rome  for  fome  Ages  after,  for  The 
which  Reafon  they  were  treated  as  Schifma-  Pope  s 
ticks  by  that  See.  Domi- 

This  Pretence  of  the  Biflhop  of  Rome  s  to  an  nions. 
Ecclefiaftical  Sovereignty  over  the  whole 
Church,  has  been  fufficiently  exploded  by  the 
Learned  in  the  laft  Age.  They  have  (hewn 
that  he  could  never  derive  it  from  St.  Peter  t 
becaufe  St.  Peter  never  pretended  to  ^Superi¬ 
ority  over  the  reft  of  the  Apoftles.  1  *at  the  The 

Church  in  her  original  Eftabliftiment  ulually  Church 

took  the  Civil  Government  for  her  Model :  As  State  for 
every  City  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  herMode| 
under  the  immediate  Government  of  certain 
Magiftrates  within  its  own  Body,  commonly 
call’d  the  Senate  or  Common  Council,  in 
which  there  was  one  Chief  or  Principal, 
whofe  Power  extended  not  only  over  the^City, 
but  all  the  adjacent  Territory,  then  call  d  the 
'Suburbs,  in  which  feveral  leifer  Towns  and 
Villages  were  included.  In  the  fame  manner 
the  Apoftles,  in  the  firft  planting  a  Church,  fmaller 
wherever  they  found  a  Civil  Magiftracy  fettled  Diocefes, 
in  any  place,  there  they  endeavour’d  to  fettle 
'an  Ecclefiaftical  Magiftracy,  confifting  of  a 
Senate  or  Presbytery,  a  Common  Council  of 
Presbyters,  and  one  chief  Prefident  among  the 
ireft,  call’d  the  Apoftle,  Bifliop  or  Angel  of 
ithe  Church,  whofe  Jurifdi&ion  was  not  con- 
(fin’d  to  a  (ingle  Congregation,  but  extended 
.to  the  whole  Region  or  Diftridt  belonging  to 
,the  City,  which  was  what  we  now  call  the 

Diocefe  of  the  Church.  . 

,  The  Roman  Empire  alfo  was  divided  into  Provinces 

•  Provinces  and  larger  Dioceles.  A  Province 
.  contain’d  the  Cities  of  a  whole  Region,  which 

•  were  fubjedt  to  one  chief  Magiftrate,  who  re- 

ftded 
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The  fided  in  the  Metropolis  or  chief  City  of  the 
Pope’s  Province,  and  was  ufually  a  Prtetor  or  Pro- 
Domi-  conful.  A  Diocefe  was  a  larger  Diftrift,  com¬ 
mons.  prehending  feverai  Provinces,  the  Governor 
whereof  was  ftil’d  Vicar  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  and  from  hence  the  Church  took  her 
Model  when  fhe  conftituted  Metropolitans 
and  Patriarchs :  for  as  in  every  Metropolis  or 
chief  City  of  each  Province  there  was  a  fupe- 
rior  Magiftrate  above  the  Magiftrates  of  every 
particular  City,  fo  in  the  lame  Metropolis 
there  was  a  Bifhop  whofe  Power  extended 
over  the  whole  Province,  whence  he  was  call’d 
Larger  the  Metropolitan  or  Primate.  And  as  the 
Diocefes,  State  had  a  Vicar  in  every  Capital  City  of 
or  Patri'  each  Civil  Diocefe,  fo  the  Church  in  Procefs 
whites.  Q(  tjme  came  t0  have  t^e£r  Exarchs  or  Patri¬ 
archs  in  many,  if  not  in  all  the  Capital  Cities 
of  the  Empire.  This  in  the  main  was  the 
State  and  Divifion  of  the  Church  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourth  Century ;  but  thefe  things  be¬ 
ing  only  matters  of  Conveniency  and  outward 
Order,  the  Church  did  not  tie  herfelf  up  to 
follow  this  Model,  but  only  fo  far  as  fhe 
judg’d  it  expedient  and  conducive  to  the  ends 
of  her  own  Spiritual  Government  and  Difci- 
pline,  and  therefore  fhe  did  not  imitate  the 

No  Uni-  ^tate  ^oc*el  *n  a11  things,  fie  never  had  one  Uni - 
verfal*11  verfal  Bijhop  in  Imitation  of  a  Univerlal  Em- 
Bifhop.  peror,  1  or  an  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Pontificate 
in  Imitation  of  an  Eaftern  and  Weflern  Empire, 
nor  four  grand  Spiritual  Adminiftrators  an- 
fwering  to  the  four  great  Miniflers  of  State, 
the  PrefeSii  Pratorio  in  the  Civil  Government. 
The  Church  was  at  Liberty  to  follow  the 
Model  and  Divifions  of  the  Civil  State  or  not, 
as  fhe  judg’d  moll  expedient  for  her  felf ;  and 

when 
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When  any  Alterations  were  made,  they  were  The 
generally  done  by  the  Dire&ion  or  Confent  of  Pope’s 
1  Provincial  or  general  Council.  As  to  the  Dotni- 
Bifhop  of  Rome  in  particular,  whether  he  was  nions. 
bnly  a  Metropolitan  according  to  Some,  or  a  i/VNJ 
patriarch  according  to  others,  it  is  held  by 
'earned  Men  that  his  Jurifdi&ion  extended  no  The  Ex. 
arther  than  the  ten  Provinces  of  the  Roman  ^"pope’s 
Diocefe,  which  were  Subject  to  the  Vicarim  jurifdic- 
JrbiSy  ’viz,.  1.  Campania.  2.  Tujcia  and  Um-  tion  ori- 
\ria.  3.  Picenum  Suburbicarium.  4.  Valeria,  g*naUy' 

,.  Samnium.  6 .  Apulia  and  Calabria.  7.  Lu- 
'ania  and  Brutij.  8.  Sicilia.  5?.  Sardinia.  And, 
jo .  Corjlca.  Dupiny  a  Roman  Catholick  Writer, 

■hakes  no  fcruple  to  confefs,  that  Germany , 

Spain,  France ,  Britain ,  Africa ,  lUyricum ,  and 
’even  of  the  Italick  Provinces,  were  not  fub- 
,'e&  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Patriach 
:n  the  firft  and  primitive  Ages.  How  he  after¬ 
wards  enlarg’d  his  Ecclefiaftical  Jurisdiction, 

Remains  hill  to  be  enquir’d  into. 

!  Vuffendorff  has  aflign’d  Several  ReaSons  as  How  hs 
*:he  Occafion  of  the  Encreafe  and  Eftablifh- 
Went  of  the  Pope’s  Spiritual  Monarchy  ;  and  t^sori“^ 
Srft  the  Barbarity  and  Ignorance  which  on 
:he  Decay  of  the  Roman  Empire  cver-fpread 
%he  Weftern  part  of  the  World ;  for  bad  Wares, 
he  obferves,  are  ever  belt  vended  in  the  dark, 
hr  at  leaft  by  a  dim  Light.  An  ignorant  Per¬ 
son  is  Sooner  prevail’d  on  to  believe  ridiculous  ' 
Stories,  than  a  wiSe  Man  vers’d  in  all  Sciences  ; 
but  what  gave  them  the  belt  Opportunity  of 
ndvancing  their  Pretentions,  was  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  removing  from  Rome ;  for  the  Bifhops  of 
Conjlantinople ,  who  he  fuppofes  were  equally 
^ambitious,  could  never  gain  this  point.  A 
.hird  thing  which  contributed  to  enlarge  their 
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The  Power,  was  the  Kefpeft  the  barbarous  Na~ 
Pope’s  tions  paid  them,  who  conquer’d  the  Roman 
X)omi-  Empire,  on  account  of  their  being  converted 
uions.  to  the  Cbriftian  Faith  by  the  Romijh  Church  ; 
this  induc’d  them  no  doubt  to  honour  her  as 
the  moil  confiderable  of  the  Weftern  Churches, 
A  further  Opportunity  fhe  had  of  claiming  a 
Superiority  over  the  Weftern  parts  of  Europe 
in  the  fifth  Century,  when  the  Bifhops  who 
liv’d  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps  us’d  to  go  to  Rome 
to  vifit  the  Sepulchres  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Pauls 
either  out  of  Devotion,  or  to  teftifie  their  firm 
Adherence  to  the  Cbriftian  Faith,  which  vo¬ 
luntary  Devotion  was  afterwards  chang’d  into 
a  Neceffity,  and  fuch  as  negle&ed  it  feverely 
rebuk’d  :  From  hence  it  was  eafy  for  the  Popes 
afterwards  to  pretend,  that  the  Bifhops  ought 
to  receive  their  Confirmation  from  Rome.  Be- 
fides,  many  Bifhops  and  Churches  that  were 
Novices  in  Comparifon  of  the  antient  Roman 
Church,  us’d  to  refer  themfelves  to,  and  ask 
the  Advice  of  the  Church  of  Rome ,  concerning 
matters  of  Confequence,  and  the  true  Senfe 
and  Interpretation  of  the  Canons  ;  and  when 
once  they  perceiv’d  at  Rome  that  their  An- 
fwers  were  taken  as  Decifions,  they  began  to 
fend  their  Decrees  before  they  were  demand¬ 
ed,  under  pretence  that  Rome  being  the  firft 
Seat  of  the  Cbriftian  Bifhops,  ought  to  take 
effectual  Care  that  the  Canons  and  Ecclefiffti- 
cal  Laws  were  duly  put  in  Execution.  On 
the  like  Pretence  they  made  themfelves  Judges 
of  the  Differences  between  Bifhops  ;  and  en¬ 
croaching  on  the  Right  of  their  Metropoli¬ 
tans,  us’d  to  depofe  iuch  Biliops  as  in  their 
Opinion  had  not  a  right  Ordination ;  and 
fuch  as  were  charg’d  wich  enormous  Crimes 
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they  fufpended,  and  oblig’d  to  appear  at  Rome  The 
and  plead  their  Caufe  :  And  if  any  defir’d  an  pope’s 
Exemption  from  the  Canons,  they  travell’d  to  ;£)omi- 
Rome,  where  they  were  kindly  receiv’d  and  njons. 
encourag’d  in  their  Demands ;  whereby  the 
Staple  of  Difpenfations  and  Favours  became 
eftablifh’d  at  Rome.  If  any  one  loft  his  Caufe 
before  the  ordinary  Judge,  he  immediately 
appeal’d  to  Rome.  According  to  the  French 
Hiftorians,  the  Emperor  Henry  having  made 
the  City  of  Arles  the  Capital  City  over  feven 
Provinces,  the  Pope  conftituted  the  Archbi- 
fiaop  of  that  City  his  Vicar  in  France ,  leaft  he 
fhould  attempt  to  make  himfeli  Patriarch  of 
that  Kingdom.  And  the  Archbifhop  chofe  to 
have  the  Infpe&ion,  tho’  precarioufly,  over 
feventeen  Provinces,  into  which  France  was 
divided  at  that  time,  rather  than  to  be  Head 
only  of  feven  in  his  own  Right ;  and  to  add 
the  greater  Authority  to  his  Commiffion,  did 
all  that  lay  in  his  Power  to  eftablifh  the  Pope’s 
Authority  there.  In  the  eighth  Century, 
when  the  Clergy  were  become  very  debauch’d, 
Winifred ,  an  Englifh  Fryar,  who  afterwards 
went  by  the  Name  of  Boniface ,  took  upon 
himfelf  to  reform  the  Manners  of  the  Monks 
and  Clergy,  and  endeavour’d  to  eftablifli 
1 Chriflianity  in  Germany  ;  and  to  acquire  the 
greater  Authority,  entirely  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  Roman  Chair,  and  was  honour’d  with  a 
Pall,  and  the  Title  of  Archbifhop  of  Mayence : 

He  was  conftituted  alfo  by  Pope  Gregory  III. 
his  Vicar,  with  Authority  to  call  Councils, 
and  conftitute  Bifhops  in  thofe  Places  which 
by  his  means  had  been  converted  to  the  Chrif- 
tian  Faith,  with  ample  Recommendations  to 
thofe  Nations,  and  particularly  to  Charles 
Vol.  X.  B  b  Martel , 
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The  Martel,  the  then  grand  Mailer  of  France ,  de- 
Pope’s  firing  he  would  take  him  into  his  Prote&ion, 
Domi-  which  he  very  willingly  did  :  And  when  af- 
nions.  terwards  his  Son  Carloman  ftiew’d  an  Inclina- 
tion  to  have  the  Church-Difcipline  regulated, 
Boniface  took  that  Office  upon  him  to  the  great 
Advantage  oi  the  Roman  See-  At  the  Requeft 
of  this  Prince  alfo  he  call’d  a  Council  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  in  the  Reign  of  King  Pepin  held  fe- 
veral  Synods  in  France ,  where  Boniface  prefi- 
ded  in  Quality  of  the  Pope’s  Legate.  In  the 
firft  of  thefe  Councils  the  Clergy  fign’d  a  Con- 
feffion  of  Faith,  whereby  they  oblig’d  them- 
felves  not  only  to  maintain  the  Catholick 
Faith,  but  to  remain  in  conflant  Communion  with 
the  Romiffi  Church ,  and  to  be  obedient  to  the  Sue - 
cejfors  of  St.  Peter.  Boniface  was  the  firft  who 
requir’d  the  German  Biftiops  to  receive  the 
Epifcopal  Pah  from  the  Pope,  and  fent  it  to 
the  Biiliops  of  France  unask’d,  in  order  to  ens 
creafe  their  Obligation  to  the  See  of  Rome 
and  thefe  Ornaments  afterwards  becoming 
cuftomary,  they  were  forc’d  upon  them  as  of 
abfolute  Neceffity,  and  the  Epifcopal  Function 
forbidden  to  be  exercis’d  till  they  had  recei¬ 
ved  them.  They  aflfum’d  alfo  an  Authority 
of  licencing  Bifhops  to  remove  from  one  See 
to  another,  and  oblig’d  them  to  receive  theft 
Confirmation  from  Rome ,  for  which  a  Sum  o! 
Money  was  exafted.  They  alfo  made  void 
the  Decifions  of  Provincial  Synods,  which  re¬ 
duc’d  their  Authority  to  nothing.  Pope  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Seventh  oblig’d  the  Bifhops  to  take 
an  Oath  of  Fealty  to  him,  and  decreed  that 
none  fhould  dare  to  condemn  any  one  who  had 
appeal’d  to  the  Pope.  He  fent  Nuncio’s  or 
Legates  alfo  to  every  Court,  who  in  the  Name 
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of  the  Pope,  exercis’d  that  Authority  which  The 
formerly  belong’d  to  the  refpe&ive  Bifhops,  Pope’s 
Metropolitans  and  Provincial  Afl'emblies:  And  Domi- 
not  contented  with  the  Liberality  and  Charity  nions. 
of  Princes  and  great  Men,  who  had  been  very 
bountiful  to  the  Church  and  Clergy,  contriv’d 
various  Artifices  to  empty  the  Peoples  Poc¬ 
kets,  fuch  as  faying  Maffesfor  the  Living  and 
the  Dead,  Purgatory,  Indulgencies,  Difpen- 
fations.  Pilgrimages,  Jubilees,  and  other  Fop¬ 
peries,  and  his  Emiflaries  had  always  a  watch¬ 
ful  Eye  on  fuch  as  were  at  the  point  of  Death, 
obferving  that  Men  were  then  inclin’d  to  be 
moft  liberal ;  But  nothing  turn’d  more  to  the 
Pope’s  Advantage  than  the  Croifadoes,  which 
were  encourag’d  in  the  eleventh  Century,  for 
in  thefe  Expeditions,  after  People  had  recei* 
ved  the  Sign  of  the  Crofs,  the  Pope  claim’d 
the  fupreme  Command,  and  took  the  Perfons 
and  Eftatesof  the  Adventurers  under  his  Pro- 
;teftion,  exempting  them  from  the  Civil  J  rif- 
diftion.  The  Pope’s  Legates  alfo  difpos’d  of 
all  the  Alms  that  were  given  for  thefe  Expe- 
iditions,  and  levy’d  the  Tenths  on  the  Clergy 
to  fupport  them,  laying  their  Commands  on 
Kings  and  Princes  to  receive  the  Crofs  them- 
felves.  This  Sacred  Militia  were  afterwards 
■jemploy’d  againft  fuch  as  they  were  pleas’d  to 
(declare  Hereticks  or  Schifmaticks,  whofe 
(Kingdoms  and  Pofleffions  they  ufually  confif- 
>cated  and  beftow’d  on  their  tnoft  zealous 
=Sons. 

3  The  multiplying  of  Monks  and  Fryars  alfo 
jvery  much  advanc’d  the  Strength  and  Intereft 
1  of  the  See  of  Rome,  for  thefe  ferv’d  not  only  to 
jdrain  the  Purfes  of  the  Laiecy,  but  to  curb  the 
Bilhops  and  Clergy,  for  which  Reafon  the 
B  b  2  Pope 
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The  Pope  fupported  them  with  all  imaginable 
Pope’s  Zeal  in  the  tenth  Century,  when  they  with* 
Domi-  drew  themfelves  from  the  Jurifdi&ion  of  their 
nions.  Bifhops,  and  fubmitted  to  the  immediate  Au- 
thority  of  the  Pope.  Thefe  Friars  were  a 
great  Grievance  to  the  Secular  Clergy,  {haring 
with  them  in  the  Legacies  and  Burials  of  the 
Rich  ;  in  the  Direction  of  their  Confciences 
and  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Sacraments, 
from  whence  there  arofe  perpetual  Feuds  be- 
tween  the  Bifhops  and  their  Clergy,  and  the 
Monks,  but  the  latter  being  fupported  by  the 
Pope,  had  generally  the  bed  of  it.  If  a  Bi- 
fhop  attempted  any  thing  againft  the  Popes 
Authority,  the  Fryars  ran  him  down  with 
Clamour  and  Noife,  like  fo  many  Hounds, 
and  render’d  him  odious  to  the  People,  a- 
mong  whom  they  were  in  great  Veneration, 
on  account  of  that  outward  Appearance  of 
Sanbfity  they  put  on.  And  this  was  one  of  the 
principal  Reafons  why  the  Bifhops  who  op¬ 
pos’d  the  Pope’s  Encroachments,  could  never 
make  a  great  Party  among  the  common  Peo¬ 
ple.  Some  of  them,  ’tis  true,  were  very  well 
fatisfied  with  the  Advancement  of  the  Pope  s 
Power,  as  participating  of  the  Grandeur  of 
their  fupreme  Head,  and  thereby  being  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  Jurifdidfion  of  the  Civil  Ma- 
giftrate,  which  was  more  dreadful  to  them 
than  a  Foreign  Jurifdi&ion,  exercis’d  by 
thofe  of  their  own  Order,  from  whom 
they  had  Reafon  to  expedt  more  Favour. 

But  furely  nothing  contributed  more  to¬ 
wards  eftablifhing  the  Pope’s  Empire  than  that 
Opinion  fo  induftrioufly  propagated  by  the 
Jefuits  of  his  Infallibility ;  for  if  he  alone  was 
infalliole,  what  need  could  there  be  for  the 

future 
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future  of  a  general  Council  ?  unerring  Wifdom  The 
needed  no  Advice,  and  ought  not  to  be  fub-  Pope’s 
jed  to  the  Controul  of  mifguided  Mortals.  Domi- 
All  Princes  and  States  therefore,  who  really  nions. 
believe  him  pollefs’d  of  this  Divine  Attribute, 
readily  fubmitted  to  his  Didates;  but  there 
were  fome,  it  feems,  that  would  never  come 
into  this  Notion  of  the  Pope’s  Infallibility, 
unlefs  it  were  in  Conjundion  with  a  Council, 
and  the  Schifms  and  double  Eledions,  which 
frequently  happen’d,  gave  a  great  fhock  to  their 
pretended  Claim  of  Infallibility  :  For  at  thefe 
times  all  their  Faults  and  Failings  were  ripp’d 
up,  and  they  excommunicated  and  revil’d 
each  other  without  Mercy.  They  were  fome- 
times  alfo  oblig’d  to  fubmit  their  infallible 
Underftandings  to  the  Princes  who  gave  them 
their  Affiftance  :  At  others,  their  Holinefles 
were  defeated,  imprifon’d,  and  depos’d,  and 
forc’d  to  return  to  a  private  Life.  The  firft 
Schifm  happen’d  about  the  year  1130,  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Pnffendorff,  but  the  Reader  will 
find  feveral  Anti- Popes  before  this  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Table)  when  Innocent  II.  and  Anacletn $ 

:wer e  both  chofen  Popes.  After  the  Death  of 
Adrian  IV.  two  Popes  were  again  eleded,  viz,. 

■  Alexander  III.  and  ViElor  IV.  to  the  firfl  France , 
■England  and  Sicily  adher’d,  and  to  the  latter 
the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  Germany ,  and  the 
'Roman  Clergy  ;  and  after  the  Death  of  ViAor 
ihis  Party  chofe  three  Popes  fucceffively,  all 
whom  Alexander  out-liv’d.  But  the  greatefl: 

Schifm  was  after  the  Death  of  RenediEl  X. 

-When  two  Popes  being  eleded,  one  refided  at 
Rome,  and  the  other  at  Avignon,  which  lafted 
1  thro’  feveral  Succeffionsnear  forty  Years;  when 
they  did  not  only  excommunicate  each  other. 
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The  but  exercifed  the  greatefl  Cruelties  on  their 
Pope’s  Adverfaries.  Both  Parties  pretending  to  have 
Domi-  the  Saints  on  their  fide,  producing  (ham  Mi¬ 
nions.  racles  and  Revelations  to  induce  the  People  to 
U'W ;  believe  they  were  approv’d  by  Heaven,  till  at 
length  they  became  the  Jeff  and  Contempt  of 
Cnriftendom  ;  and  is  ftead  of  being  deem’d  in¬ 
fallible,  it  was  held  that  a  Council  might  de- 
pofe  them  for  Male  Adminiftration.  Succeeding 
Popes  however  fo  infinuated  themfelves  into 
the  good  Graces  of  the  Princes  of  Europe ,  and 
gain’d  fuch  an  Afcendant  over  the  common 
People,  tnat  they  were  become  as  a'ofolute  as 
ever  a  little  before  the  Reformation :  When 
that  fcandalous  pradhce  of  felling  Indulgences, 
and  permitting  People  to  be  as  wicked  as  they 
pleas’d,  who  had  Money  to  purchafe  the 
Pope’s  Favour,  provok’d  Luther  and  fome  o- 
thers  about  the  Year  1517,  to  call  their  Au¬ 
thority  in  Queftion  again  ;  the  Confequence 
of  which,  was  the  utter  abolilhing  of  the 
Pope’s  Supremacy  in  feveral  of  the  Kingdoms 
of  Europe ,  which  would  probably  have  been 
univerfal,  if  the  Reformers  had  been  conduced 
by  any  one  Chief,  and  had  not  fplit  into  fo 
many  Sedts  and  Parties.  What  deterr’d  a 
great  many  Prelates  and  Ecclefiafticks  from 
joining  with  them,  was  their  fei zing  and  fe- 
quefiring  the  Lands  and  Revenues  of  the 
Church,  and  applying  them  to  fecular  and 
prophane  Ufes  :  tho’  on  the  other  Hand,  ’tis 
(aid,  that  a  view  of  feizing  the  Benifices  of  the 
Church  was  one  great  Inducement  to  fome 
Temporal  Powers  to  embrace  the  Reformati¬ 
on.  But  however  that  matter  be,  it  js'evident 
the  Pope  in  a  little  time  regain’d  his  Authori¬ 
ty  in  thofe  Kingdoms  which  were  not  fallen 
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otf  to  the  Reformed  ;  and  of  late  has  rather  The 
got  than  loft  Ground,  for  which  feveral  Rea-  Pope’s 
fons  are  affign’d,  as  the  Pope’s  treating  Sove-  Domi- 
reign  Princes  with  more  Civility  than  former- nions. 
ly ;  his  reforming  the  Bifhops  and  Clergy,  ty'V'NJ 
who  do  not  now  lead  fuch  fcandalous  Lives  as 
when  Luther  exclaim’d  againft  them,  and  made 
this  one  of  the  principal  Grounds  of  feparating 
from  their  Communion-  They  are  alfo  be¬ 
come  more  Learned,  and  have  many  excellent 
Books  and  Preachers  amongft  them,  which 
they  were  deftitute  of  at  the  Reformation. 

The  Jefuits  particularly,  apply  themfelves  to 
Learning,  and  the  Education  of  Youth,  and 
furnifh  their  Difciples  with  fpeciotts  Arguments 
at  leaft  for  their  adhering  to  Popery.  There 
is  not  a  Court  of  the  Romijh  Communion  in 
Europe  where  this  Crafty  Generation  have  not 
a  mighty  Influence,  and  we  fee  them  daily 
drawing  off  one  Prince  or  other  from  our 
Communion.  But  I  proceed  to  give  a  Catalogue 
of  the  Popes  in  which  l'fhall  take  notice  of 
fotne  of  the  moft  remarkable  Events  that  have 
happen’d  flnce  they  poflefs’d  the  Roman  See. 


A-  D-  Years. 

43.  St. Peter,  According  to  Tradition  reign’d  24 

67.  St.  Linus  1 1 

78.  St.  Cletw  12 

pi.  St.  Clement  I.  p 


101. 
1  io- 
ii  p- 
130. 
140. 
152. 


St.  AnacletPis 
Sr.  Evarijlus 
St.  Alexander 
St.  Sixtus  I* 

St.  Telefphorus 

St.  Higinus  3 

!Tis  faid  he  fir  ft  order’d  the  Confecration 

of 
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of  Churches,  and  God-Fathers  at  Bap- 

A  ~  Years 

1  c<5.  St- Pius  l.  9 

He  firft  order’d  the  Celebration  of  Eafler 
on  the  firft  Sunday  after  the  14th  of  the 
Moon  of  March. 

St.  Anicetus  7 

St.  Soter  3 

St.  Eleutherus  1 5 

St.  Vithr  I.  9 

He  excommunicated  the  Bifhops  of  AJia 

for  celebrating  Eafler  on  the  fame  Day 

the  Jews  did,  for  which  he  was  repre¬ 

hended  by  feveral  Bifhops. 

201.  St.  Zephyrinus 

He  is  (aid  to  be  the  firft  Bifhop  of  Rome 
who  did  not  die  a  Martyr. 

St.  Calixtus  I.  5 

St-  Urban  I.  d 

St.  Pcnti anus  4 

St.  Anterrn  Some  odd  Months 

St.  Fabian  1 5 

The  Learned  are  not  agreed  exa&ly  a- 
bout  the  time  of  the  Choice  and  Deceafe 
of  the  preceding  Popes.  It  is  held  that 
fome  of  the  firft  reign’d  together,  there 
being  two  Bifhops,  one  of  the  converted 
yews,  and  another  of  the  Gentiles  in  fome 
Cities. 

St.  Cornelius  2 

Novatian  a  Prieft  was  chofen  at  the  fame 
time  by  the  practife  of  Novatm,  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Novatian  Herefy,  and  this  is 
look’d  upon  as  the  firft  Schifm  in  that 
Church. 

St.  Lucius  1 

255- 
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255.  St.  Stephen 

257.  St.  Sixtus  II. 

258.  St-  Denys 

2  jo.  St.  Falix  I. 
275.  St.  Eutychianus 
283.  Sc  Gaius 


195 
Years  The 


2  Pope’s 
1  Domi- 

1 2  nions. 


4  -/VXJ 
8 


296.  St.  MarceUinus  j 

He  apolfatiz’d  in  Dioclejlan’s  Perfection, 
but  afterwards  repented,  and  reprehend¬ 
ed  Dioclejian  for  his  Cruelties,  for  which 
he  was  put  to  death. 

■  304.  St.  Marcellas  4 

.  309-  Sc.  Eufehius  2 

3 1 1 .  St.  Melchyades  2 

314.  S z.  Sylvejler  22 

«  He  was  compell'd  to  leave  Rome  by  Max - 
entius ,  but  reftor’d  by  Conftantine  the  Great , 
and  in  his  time  the  Council  of  Nice  was 
held. 

(  33 6.  St.  Mark  Eight  Months 

!  336.  St.  Julius  I.  15 

.  352.  Liber ius  15 

]  35 6-  St.  Falix  II.  fet  up  againfl;  him,  which 

made  another  Schifm  1 

u  365.  St.  Damafw  I.  17 

t  {Jr/inus  a  Deacon  was  fet  up  in  Oppofiti- 
011  to  him,  but  banilh’d  by  the  Emperor 
T/alentinian  in  the  fecond  Year  of  his 
Ufurpation.  This  Pope  held  the  fecond 
Council  againil  the  Arians. 

\  385*  St,  Siricius  1 3 

He  excommunicated  the  Manichees ,  and 
’  order’d  Priefts  who  married  a  fecond  time 
t  to  be  depriv’d, 

398.  St.  Anaftajius 


Vol.  X. 
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402.  St.  Innocent  I  15 

He  defended  St. Chryfoflom  againft  the  Em¬ 
peror  Arcadius ,  and  condemn’d  the  Errors 
of  Pelagius;  Celefi  'in  and  Prefcillian ,  and  or¬ 
der’d  every  Saturday  to  be  kept  as  a  Faff. 

417.  St.  Zoz,i?nus  1 

This  Pope  alfo  condemn’d  the  Pelagians. 

4x8.  St.  Boniface  I.  4 

He  would  not  admit  any  one  into  Priefts 
Orders  under  thirty  Years  of  Age.  Eu¬ 
lalias  the  Arch-Deacon  ufurp’d  the  Papal 
Chair  in  this  Reign,  which  occaiion’d  the 
fourth  Schifm ;  but  the  difference  was  de¬ 
cided  in  Favour  of  Boniface  by  the  Bi- 
fhops  of  Italy ,  Gaul ,  and  Africk. 

423.  St.  Celeftinel.  8 

He  took  the  Part  of  Sr.  Attguftin  againft 
A Te florins 

432.  St.  Sixtus  III.  j 

He  bequeath’d  all  his  Goods  to  the  Poor. 

440.  St.  Leo  I.  furnam’d  the  Great  20 

He  was  fent  for  out  of  Gaul,  and  advanc’d 
to  the  Papacy  on  Account  of  his  Merit, 
as  being  the  moil  able  to  defend  the 
Church  in  thofe  diftraded  times  againft 
the  Neftorians, Pelagians,  and  the  barbarous 
Nations.  He  fo  far  infinuated  himfelf 
into  the  Favour  of  Attila  the  Hun  and 
Genferick  King  of  the  Vandals,  that  he 
preferv’d  Rome  from  a  total  Deftrudtion. 

461.  St.  Hilary  5 

He  call’d  a  Council  at  Rome  to  reftore 
Ecclefiaftical  Difcipline,  and  confirm’d 
the  Councils  of  Nice,  Ephefus  and 
Chalcedon. 
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'A.  D.  Years  The 

46 7.  St.  Simplicius  j  5  Pope’s 

He  order'd  Church  Benefices  to  be  divid-  Domi- 
ed  into  four  Parts,  the  firft  for  the  In-  nions. 
cumbent,  the  fecond  for  ocher  Eccle- 
fiafticks,  the  third  for  the  Repairs  of  the 
Church,  and  the  fourth  for  the  Poor. 

St.  Falix  III.  g 

The  Dedication  of  Churches,  and  the 
annual  Commemoration  of  fuch  Dedica¬ 
tions  were  firft  order’d  in  this  Pontificate. 

492.  St.  Gelafius 

496.  St.  Anaftafius  II.  r 

498.  St.  Symachus 

He  decreed  that  no  Pope  fhould  be  cho- 
fen  until  the  See  was  vacant-  Laurence 
the  Archdeacon  was  fet  up  againft  him, 
but  Theodorick  King  of  the  Goths  deter¬ 
min’d  in  Favour  of  Symachusi  who  made 
Laurence ,  his  Rival,  Bifhop  of  Nccera. 

He  excommunicated  Anaftafius  the  Em¬ 
peror,  who  had  oppos’d  him,  and  incited 
the  Bifhops  of  the  Eaft  to  refift  him. 

St.  Hormifidus  Q 

St.  John  I.  3 

Imprifon’d  by  7 ’heoiorick  the  Goth  for  per¬ 
fecting  the  Arians. 

>2 6-  St.  FalixlV.  ^ 

He  fucceeded  by  the  Intereft  of  Theodo¬ 

rick  King  of  the  Goths  :  Firft  order’d  ex¬ 
treme  Undtion,  and  excommunicated  the 
Patriarch  of  Conftantinople. 

St.  Boniface  II.  2 

He  order  d  the  People  to  be  feparated 

from  the  Clergy  during  Divine  Worfliip. 

Diocorus  was  fet  up  againft  him,  having 
obtain’d  a  great  Intereft  by  his  Money, 

C  c  2  hut 
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but  he  was  excommunicated  by  Boniface , 
and  died  eighteen  Days  afterwards :  This 
occafion’d  the  fixth  Schifm  in  this 
Church. 

A.  D.  Years 

5 --2.  John  II.  named  Mercury  2 

5  He  condemn’d  the  Monks  call’d  Acee - 
metre,  who  maintain’d  the  Errors  oiNefto- 
rius  but  were  remarkable  for  devoting 
themfelves  to  the  Service  of  God,  fing- 
ing  Pfalms  and  Anthems  Night  and  Day, 
and  fcarce  allowing  themfelves  any  Sleep. 

^5.  S t.Agapetus  I.  Ten  Months 

The  Proceflions  round  Churches  on  Sun¬ 
days  are  afcrib’d  to  him. 

Sc.  Si  her  us  4 

He  was  the  Son  of  Pope  Hormifdus ,  and 
appointed  by  Theodotus  the  Goth ,  rather 
than  ele&ed  by  the  Clergy  and  People, 
who  were  many  of  them  againft  him. 
The  Emprefs  Theodora  the  Wife  of  Jufli- 
nian ,  procur’d  his  Banifhment,  and  fee  up 
J/igilius  againft  him,  who  imprifon’d  SiT 
•verus ,  and  ftarv’d  him  to  death-  This 
was  the  feventh  Schifm. 

Vigilius  1 J 

This  Pope  refign’d  on  the  Death  of  SiT 
verus,  and  was  re-eleded,  but  dy’d  after¬ 
wards  in  Banifhment. 


53^‘ 


540. 


555.  Telagius  I.  3 

He  was  eledted  by  the  Intereft  of  the 
Emperor  Jujlinian.  He  order’d  Here- 
ticks  to  be  punifh’d  by  the  Temporal 
Powers,  and  added  the  Mafs  to  the  Of¬ 
fice  for  commemorating  the  dead. 

555?.  St-  John  III.  call’d  Catelinus  1 2 

St.  BenediEius  named  Bonofus  4 
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A.  V-  Years  The 

>77.  Pelagius  II.  12  Pope’s 

In  his  time  Italy  was  plunder’d  by  the  Low*-  Domi- 
bards>  and  the  Church  diftradted  with  nions. 
Schifms.  He  was  at  variance  with  John  C/V'SJ 
Bifhop  of  Conftantinopky  on  account  of  his 
affumingthe  Title  of  Oecumenical 
jpo.  St.  Gregory  furnamed  the  Great  15 

He  was  firft  a  Soldier,  and  by  his  Merit 
raifed  himfelf  to  be  Governor  of  Rome.  He 
afterwards  enter’d  himfelf  in  a  Monaftery, 
and  become  as  emminent  among  the  Clergy, 
till  at  length  he  was  ele&ed  Pope.  He  op- 
pofed  the  Bifhop  of  Confiantinople's  taking 
upon  him  the  Title  of  Universal  Bifhop  : 
and  was  the  firft  who  introduc’d  the  Do- 
drines  of  Purgatory,  Invocation  of  Saints, 
Expiations  by  Malles,  Proceffions,  Lufi ra¬ 
tions  on  the  Purification  of  the  Blefied  Vir¬ 
gin,  Pilgrimages,  dr<\  And  prohibited  the 

■  eating  Flefti,  Milk  or  Eggs  on  Fa  ft- Days. 

1  He  order’d  Priefts  alfo  to  put  away  their 

Wives  ;  bur,  ’tis  faid,  upon  finding  great 
:  Numbers  of  Infants  Skulls  in  the  Tyber,  he 
revok’d  that  Decree.  His  Compliance  with 
Phocas ,  who  murder’d  the  Emperor  his 
Mafter,  is  highly  cenfur’d. 

$04.  Sabinius  Five  Months 
He  firft  introduc’d  the  burning  of  Lamps  in 
Churches. 

$06.  Boniface  III.  Eight  Months 

He  decreed,  that  thofe  fhould  be  excotn- 
1  municated  who  procur’d  themfelves  to  be 

■  advanc’d  to  the  Papal  Chair  by  Bribery  and 
Corruption.  He  decreed  alfo,  that  Bilhops 

:  fhould  be  eleded  by  the  Clergy  and  People, 

!  and  confirm’d  oy  tne  Pope  aud  Ch  il  Ma- 
\  gliU'dtc : 
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The  giftrate  :  and  procur’d  an  Order  from  the 
Pope’s  Emperor  Phocas,  that  none  but  the  Pope  of 

n  _  Z7  /i  n  a  1 1 1  rl  E  a  /I  <  1  ^  J  T7..  '  .  f  1  n  n 


Domi-  Rome  fhould  be  ftil’d  Univerfal  Bijhop. 
nions.  A.  D.  '  Years 

c/'V'V  <507.  Boniface  IV.  6 

614.  Deus  Dedit 

617.  Boniface  V.  7 

He  Decreed,  that  the  Church  fhould  be  a 
Sandluary  for  Criminals. 

626.  Honor ius  I.  I2 

<539.  Severinus.  Two  Months. 

I-Ie  condemn’d  the  Expofition  made  by  the 
Emperor  Heraclius  in  Favour  of  the  Arians. 

639.  John  IV.  1 

Lent  was  firft  obferv’d  in  England  in  his  Pon¬ 
tificate. 

6\i.  Theodor  us  7 

He  inftituted  the  Ceremony  of  Bleffing  the 
Wax  Candle  on  the  Saturday  before  Eafler. 
and  condemn’d  two  Patriarchs  of  ConftantP 
nople  as  Monothelites . 

<549.  St.  Martin  I.  j 

He  condemn’d  the  Monothelites  in  a  Coun¬ 
cil  at  Rome  whereupon  the  Emperor  Con - 
flantius  brought  himPrifoner  to  Conftantino- 
ple,  and  bamfh’d  him  to  the  Cherfonejus , 
where  he  died. 

<555.  Eugenius  I.  Five  Months 

65  5.  Vi  tali  anus  13 

He  fird  order’d  Divine  Service  to  be  per¬ 
form’d  in  Latin y  and  introduc’d  Organs 
into  Churches. 

66 9-  Adeodatus  7 

676.  Domnus  or  Domnionus  1 

He  reduc’d  the  Church  of  Ravenna y  the  Seat 
of  the  Emperor’s  Exarch  or  Vicar  in  Italy 
under  the  Subjection  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
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578.  St.  Agatho 
He  order’d  the  Decrees  of  the  Roman  See  Domi- 
to  be  reverenc’d  and  obey’d  as  the  Decrees  nions. 
of  St.  Peter ,  and  to  be  feal’d  with  Lead  in- 
ftead  of  Wax. 

583.  St.  Leo  II.  Ten  Months 
He  order’d  Baptifm  to  be  adminiflred  at  all 
times  in  cafe  of  Neceflity. 

$84.  St.  Benedict  II.  Eight  Months 
In  this  Pontificate  the  Emperor  forgave  the 
Money  paid  him  on  confirming  a  Pope,  and 
excus’d  them  from  applying  to  him  by  his 
Vicar  or  Exarch  at  Ravenna. 

585.  John  V.  1 

>8  6.  Conon  1 

Two  Ufurpers  in  the  Interregnum ,  which 
made  the  eighth  Schifm. 

587.  St*  Sergius  I.  /  13 

His  former  Name  was  Bocco  de  Porco ,  or 
Swines  Snoutt  which  he  chang’d  on  his  Ad- 
'  vancement  to  the  Chair  to  Sergius,  which 
introduc’d  the  Cuflom  of  the  Pope’s  chan¬ 
ging  their  Names  on  an  Election*  He 
Crown’d  Lewis  Son  to  the  Emperor  Lotha- 
'  rius.  King  of  Italy . 

'oi.  John  VI.  3 

05.  John  VIE  2 

[  He  firft  introduc’d  Images  into  Churches. 

08.  Sifinius  Twenty  Days 
'08-  Conflantine  6 

He  was  at  variance  with  the  Emperor  be- 
^  caufe  he  prohibited  the  Worfhip  of  Images. 

^14.  Gregory  II.  >  6 

.  Leo  Ifamus  Emperor  of  Confiantinople ,  having 
conven’d  a  Synod  which  condemn’d  the 
Worfhip  of  Images,  praying  to  the  Virgin 

and 
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and  other  S  lints,  and  the  Adoration  of  Re¬ 
licks,  order'd  all  Images  to  be  burnt  both 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  and  all 
Pictures  to  be  defac’d*  Whereupon  the 
Pope  call'd  a  Synod,  which  approv'd  the 
Worfhip  of  Images,  cenfur'd  the  Emperor's 
Decree,  and  excommunicated  him.  He  al- 
fo  encouraged  the  Italians  to  deny  him  his 
Taxes,  in  levying  whereof  the  Emperor's 
Vicar  or  Exarch  at  Ravenna  was  kill’d. 

A  D  Years 

731.  Gregory  III.  IQ 

This  Pontiff  alfo  excommunicated  the  Em- 
pero*'  Leo  for  prohibiting  the  Worfhip  of 
Images,  bur  was  attack’d  by  Lwtprand  King 
of  the  Lombards ,  who  befieg’d  him  in  Rome , 
and  had  taken  the  City  if  Charles  Martel 
Grand  M  fter  of  France ,  the  Pope's  Ally, 
had  not  interpos’d  and  prevented  it. 

741.  St.  Zachary  IQ 

He  encourag'd  the  French  in  depofing  their 

King  Ch’lderick,  and  auvancing  Pepin  the 
Son  of  Charles  Martel  to  the  Throne, 

754.  Stephen  II.  Four  Days 
754.  Stephen  III.  5 

He  was  compell'd  to  abandon  Rome  by  Af 

tulphm  King  of  Lombardy ,  but  his  Ally  King 
Pepin  defeated  the  Lombards ,  recover’d  the 
Exa  rehat  of  Ravennay  and  conferr'd  thofe 
Territories  on  the  Pope, 

757.  Paul  I.  1 

He  begun  to  rebuild  the  Church  of  St,  Pe¬ 
ters  in  Rome  ;  his  Election  was  difputed  by 
TheophilaSl  for  fome  time,  which  occafion’d 
the  ninth  Schifm.  The  writing  the  Lives 
of  Saints  was  very  much  in  Vogue  in  this 
Pontificate. 
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Confiantine  a  Lay  Man  was  fet  up  againft  Domi- 
Stepheny  but  was  foon  degraded,  and  bis  nions. 
Eyes  put  out  ,*  afterwards  Philip  a  Prieft,  'vWJ 
oppos’d  Stephen ,  but  fubmitted  to  him. 

This  was  the  tenth  Schifm. 

772.  Adrian  I.  2> 

He  was  attack’d  by  Didier  or  Defideriusy 
the  laft  King  of  Lombardy  ;  but  Charlemam 
march’d  to  his  Affiftance,  and  having  de¬ 
feated  Didier ,  and  taken  him  Prifoner,  put 
an  end  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lombards  : 
i  Whereupon  he  acknowledg’d  his  Right  of 
j  appointing  the  Pope.  Charlemain  on  the 
:  other  hand,  confirm’d  his  Title  to  the  Ter- 
■  ritories  which  his  Father  Pepin  had  conferr  d 
\  upon  him  ;  and  had  fo  great  a  RefpeCt  for 
this  Pope,  that  he  wrote  bis  Epitaph, 

|  which  ffcill  remains  in  St.  Peters  Chuch. 

I7P5.  Leo  III.  2° 

11  He  was  oppos’d  by  a  Faftion,  and  fore  d 
to  fly  to  Charlemain  in  Germany,  who  con¬ 
firm’d  him  in  tne  Chair ;  whereupon  Leo 
Crown’d  his  Benefactor  Emperor  of  the 
t  Weft,  and  acknowledg’d  him  his  Sove- 
1  reign. 

13 .1 6.  Stephen  V.  1 

f8 1 7.  Pafcal  I.  _  7 

He  prevail’d  with  the  Emperor  to  give  up 
his  Right  of  appointing  a  Pope ;  and  ex- 
(  communicated  Leo  V>  Emperor  of  the  Eaft 
:  for  oppofing  the  Wcrfnip  of  Images.  He 
i  Crown’d  Lotharius  Emperor  of  the  Weft. 

1824.  Eugenius  II.  3 

r  He  was  opoos’d  by  Zizinius ,  which  occa- 
fiond  the  nth  Schifm.  The  Worfhip  of 
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The  Relicks  being  very  much  in  Vogue  in  this 
Pope’s  Pontificate,  he  diftributed  great  Numbers 
Domi-  of  Bones  in  France,  Germany  and  England , 
nions.  faid  to  belong  to  Saints  and  Martys. 

A.  D.  '  Years 

827.  Valentinus  Forty  Days. 

He  was  poifon’d  forty  Days  after  his  Ele- 
dion 

827.  Gregory  IV.  I  5 

He  refus’d  to  accept  the  Chair,  5tis  faid,  till 
he  had  the  Emperor’s  Confent. 

844.  Sergius  II.  /  2 

847.  Leo  IV-  8 

He  defeated  the  Saracen  Fleet,  and  defend- 
ed  Rome  againft  them.  He  prohibited  Lay¬ 
men  to  enter  the  Church  in  time  of  Divine 
Service,  ’tis  faid. 

852.  Some  place  Pope  Joan  hereby  the  Name 
of  John  VIII.  ’Tis  faid  fhe  was  of  Englijb 
Extradion,  That  fhe  had  her  Education  at 
Athens ,  where  having  made  a  great  Progrefs 
in  her  Studies,  fhe  went  to  Rome,  and  on 
Leo's  Death  was  advanc’d  to  the  Papal 
Chair.  But  being  with  Child,  was  deli¬ 
ver’d  of  a  Baftard  as  fhe  was  going  to  the 
Church  of  Sr.  John  de  Later  an  :  But  I  find 
the  whole  is  look’d  upon  as  a  Fidion  by 
many  Proteftants. 

855.  Benedict  III.  2 

Anafiatius  an  excommunicated  PrieE,  op¬ 
pos’d  him,  which  occaiion'd  the  12th 
Schifm. 

858.  Nicholas  I.  furnam’d  the  Great  9 

He  was  call’d  the  Great  on  account  of  his 
maintaining  his  Authority  again#  Michael 
Emperor  of  the  EaE,  and  excommunicating 
Thoms ,  whom  the  Emperor  had  made  Pa¬ 
triarch 
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triach  of  Conftantinople ,  in  the  room  of  Jg~  The 
natius ,  whom  he  had  depo^d.  Pope’s 

8(57.  Adrian  II.  4  Domi" 

He  was  chofen  without  the  Confent  of  the  nions. 
Emperor,  and  order’d  that  neither  the  Em- 
peror,  nor  any  Layman  fho  Jd  be  concern’d 
in  electing  a  Pope  for  the  future. 

872.  Jihn  VIII.  10 

He  was  made  Prifonerby  the  Marquis  of 
Tufcany ,  but  efcap’d  into  France ,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  Italy ,  then  infefled  by  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  ’tis  faid,  was  forc’d  to  pay  Tribute  to 
them.  He  was  taken  off  by  Poifon. 

88  2-  Marin  or  Martin  II.  2 

884*  Adrian  III.  1 

88  $•  Stephen  VI.  6 

He  firft  appointed  the  Sign  of  the  Crofs. 

890.  Formofus  6 

He  was  oppos’d  by  Sergius  a  Cardinal  Dea¬ 
con,  which  occafion’d  the  13  th  Schifrn. 

897  Stephen  VII.  3 

Oppos’d  by  Boniface,  who  is  by  fome  plac’d 
in  the  Number  of  Popes ;  but  was  forc’d  to 
quit  the  Title  in  15  Days. 

9O1.  Theodoras  II.  Twenty  Days 

901.  John  IX.  3 

905.  BenediB  IV.  Some  few  Months 

90 6.  Leo  V-  Forty  Days 

One  of  his  Domefticks  ufurp’d  the  See,  and 
threw  him  into  Prifon,  where  he  dy’d. 

£0 6.  Chrifiopker  Seven  Months 

He  govern’d  tyrannically,  and  was  impri- 
1  fon’d  in  a  Monaftery. 

907.  Sergius  III.  __  3 

Having  imprifon’d  h’s  Predecefior,  he  ob- 

i  tain’d  the  Chair  by  force  ;  after  which,  he 
threw  the  Corps  of  Pope  Formofus  into  the 
1  Dd:  Tiber , 
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'Tiber,  who  had  formerly  been  his  Compe¬ 
titor  for  the  Popedom.  He  cohabited 
with  a  Lady  of  Quality,  by  whom  he  had 
a  Baftard,  that  afterwards  came  to  be  Pope 
by  the  Name  of  John  X* 

pio.  Anaftafius  III.  2 

912.  Landon  Some  Months 

913.  John'S..  15 

He  fucceeded  by  the  Intereft  of  his  Mother, 
who  was  Concubine  to  Sergim  ill.  but  was 
depos’d,  and  firangled  in  Prifon  by  the  Pro¬ 
curement  of  her  Daughter,  to  make  room 
for  John  XI.  her  Baftard  Son, 

5128.  Leo  VI,  Six  Months. 


pip.  Stephen  VIII.  2. 

p 31.  John  XI  4 

93  6.  Leo  VII.  3 

939.  Stephen  IX.  3 


He  was  fet  up  by  the  Emperor  Otho ,  but 
oppofed  by  the  People,  who  aflaulred  him, 
and  fo  disfigur’d  his  Face  that  he  could  ne¬ 
ver  appear  in  Publick. 

<743.  Marin  or  Alar  tin  III.  6 

5)49.  Agapetw  II.  9 

955.  John  XII.  9 

He  call’d  the  Emperor  Otho  to  aflift  him  a- 
gainft  the  Tyrant  Eerenganm  and  his  Son, 
and  fwore  Allegiance  to  him ;  but  on  fome 
Mifunderftanding  join’d  his  Enemies  ^here¬ 
upon  Otho  procur’d  him  to  be  depos’d,  fet- 
ting  up  Leo  a  Deacon,  whom  he  maintain’d 
in  the  Papal  Chair  two  Years,  which  occa- 
lion’d  the  fifteenth  Sehifm  :  But  John  was 
afterwards  reftor’d  by  the  Intereft  of  the 
Ladies,  whofe  Votary  he  had  been.  He 

was  murder’d  by  one  with  whofe  Wife  he 
had  been  too  free. 
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p<52.  Leo  VIII.  TheUfurper,  is  by  fome  placed  Pope’s 

in  the  Catalogue  of  Popes.  3  Domi- 

p<5 4.  BenediEl  V.  1  niops. 

XIII.  o 

He  was  ele&ed  by  the  Intereft  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  but  expell’d  by  the  Romans ;  and  be¬ 
ing  afterwards  reftor’d,  ufed  his  Enemies 
barbaroufly.  He  firft  appointed  the  blefiing 
of  Bells. 

972.  Domntu  or  Do?nnion  II.  Two  Months. 

972.  Benedict  VI.  1 

He  was  imprifon’d  and  afterwards  ftrangled 
by  the  Procurement  of  Boniface  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  Deacon,  who  ufurp’d  the  Papacy,  and 
occafion’d  the  fixteenth  Schifm  ;  but  Boni¬ 
face  having  plunder’d  the  Church  of  St.  Pe¬ 
te/s,  retir’d  to  Confiantinople. 

975.  Benedict  VII*  9 

He  attempted  to  reform  the  Clergy  and 
was  depos’d. 

984-  John  XIV-  s  1 

He  was  imprifon’d  and  ftarv’d  to  death  by 
,  Boniface  the  Antipope,  who  return’d  to  Rome 
and  ufurp’d  the  Chair  about  four  Months  *, 
after  which  dying  fuddenly,  he  was  dragg’d 
naked  about  the  Streets. 

^85.  John  XV.  _  10 

He  was  at  perpetual  Variance  with  his 
Clergy  ;  driven  from  Rome ,  and  reftor’d  a- 
j  oain  by  the  Emperor  ;  but  at  lad  was  fa- 
mi  fil’d  in  the  Cafile  of  St.  Angelo ,  as  ’tis 
e  faid- 

■  5?9<5.  Gregory  V.  2 

He  was  the  Son  of  O  ho  Duke  of  Swabiat 
and  firft  created  Electors  in  the  Empire. 
Crefcentius  a  Nobleman  of  Rome,  fet  up  John 

Bifiiop 
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The  Biftiop  of  Piacenza  againft  him,  who  held 
Pope’s  the  See  fixteen  Months,  which  occafion’d 

Domi-  the  eighteenth  Schifm. 

nions.  999.  Silvefier  II.  4 

1003.  John  XVII.  Some  few  Months. 

1003.  John  XVIII.  5 

He  appointed  the  Feftival  in  Commemora¬ 


tion  of  the  Dead 

10O9.  Sergius  IV.  2 

1012.  Benedict  VIII.  12 

He  defeated  the  Saracens  who  were  then 

Matters  of  p'art  of  Italy. 

1024.  John  XIX.  9 

1034.  Benedict  IX.  10 


He  procur’d  the  Chair  by  Force  and  Bri¬ 
bery,  and  lead  a  very  fcandalous  Life  ;  he 
was  feveral  times  depofed  and  rettored  a- 
gain. 

1044.  Gregory  Vi.  2 

He  purchas’d  the  Chair  of  BenediEl }  who 
refum’d  his  Pretenfions  notwithftanding. 
Two  others  alfo  ufurp’d  the  Chair  about 
this  time,  which  occafion’d  the  twentieth 
Schifm.  Gregory  bought  out  the  other  Com¬ 
petitors,  but  was  afterwards  carried  Pri- 
foner  into  Germany  by  the  Emperor  Henry 
III.  where  he  died. 

1045.  Clement  IT.  Nine  Months* 

He  was  fet  up  by  the  Emperor,  but  poi- 
fon’d  by  Bennet  IX.  in  the  tenth  Month  of 
his  Pontificate. 

1048.  Damajm  II.  Twenty- three  Days. 

He  was  alfo  fet  up  by  the  Emperor,  and 
poi foil’d  by  Bennet  IX. 

104P.  St.  Leo  IX.  5 

1054.  ViZlor  II.  2 

1057.  Stephen  X.  Eight  Months. 


He 


He  fubje&ed  the  Church  of  Milan  to  that  The 
of  Rome,  which  till  this  time  had  difputed  Pope  s 
its  Supremacy.  He  was  advanc’d  to  the  Domi- 
Chair  by  the  Intereft  of  the  Emperor,  as  nions. 
three  or  four  of  his  immediate  Predecefl'ors 
had  been.  The  Fa&ion  that  oppos’d  him 
fell  upon  him,  and  fo  disfigur’d  his  Face 
that  he  could  not  appear  in  publick  for  fome 
time. 

[058.  Nicholas  II. 

He  direded  that  the  Pope  ftould  be  eleded 
by  the  Cardinals  and  the  Emperor.  The 
Bifhop  of  Velitri  was  his  Competitor,  but 
oblig’d  to  relinquifh  his  Pretenfions. 

1061.  Alexander  II.  IJ: 

He  was  chofen  by  the  Cardinals,  but  op- 
pofed  by  Honorim  who  was  fet  up  by  the 
Emperor,  between  whom  feveral  bloody 
Battles  were  fought :  But  Honorius  was  at 
length  obliged  to  fubmit.  This  Pope  af- 
■  filled  William  the  Conqueror  in  hi s  Enttrprize 
againll  England, 

'073.  Gregory  VII.  I2 

He  was  elected  by  the  Cardinals  without 
the  Emperor  s  Confent,  and  decreed  that 
’  the  Invefliture  of  Bilhops,  &c.  fhould  not 
belong  to  the  Emperor.  He  excommunica* 
ted  the  Emperor  Henry  I\r.  cited  him  to 
;  appear  at  Rome,  and  abfolved  his  Subje&s 
:  from  their  Allegiance,  and  fet  up  Rodolphm 
of  Swabia  again  ft  him  ;  but  the  Emperor 
having  defeated  Rodolph,  who  was  kill’d  in 
!  the  Field  of  Battle,  march’d  into  Italy ,  be- 
fieged  and  took  Rome ,  compelling  Gregory 
to  fly  to  Salerno  ;  whereupon  he  ad  vane  ed 
Clement  to  the  Papal  Chair,  which  occa- 

fion’d, 
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fion’d  the  twenty-third  Schifrn,  that  lafted 
above  twenty  Years. 

1086.  Vtttor  III.  Ten  Months. 

He  was  poifon’d  by  his  Subdeacon  at  the 
Sacrament. 

1087.  Urban  II.  it 

He  excommunicated  the  Emperor,  and  was 
oblig’d  to  fly  into  France  for  Prote&ion. 

1099.  Pafcal  II. 

He  excommunicated  Clement  the  Anti-pope, 
and  contefted  with  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  England  about  the  Inveftiture  of 
the  Bifhopricks,  &c.  The  Emperor  Henry 
V.  imprifon’d  him,  and  made  him  relin- 
quifh  the  Inveftiture,  and  confirm  this  A- 
greement  by  taking  the  Sacrament ;  bat  he 
afterwards  promoted  an  Infurredtion  againft 
the  Emperor  in  Germany ,  and  obliged  him 
to  give  up  the  Right  of  Inveftiture  again. 
Clement  the  Anti-pope  dying,  Pafchal  or¬ 
der’d  his  Corps  to  be  dug  up  and  treated 
ignominioufly  :  after  which  four  other  An¬ 
tipopes  fet  up  againft  him,  which  occa- 
fion’d  the  twenty-fourth  Schifrn. 

1118.  Gelafim  II.  1 

He  was  oblig'd  to  leave  Rome  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Henry  V.  (who  fet  up  Gregory  againft 
him)  and  to  fly  into  France ,  whereupon 
happen’d  the  twenty  fifth  Schifrn,  Gregory 
keeping  Pofleflion  of  the  See  for  three 
Years. 

1 1 1 9.  Calixtm  II.  5 

He  was  of  the  Blood  Royal  of  France ,  and 
fucceeded  on  the  Dearh  of  Gelajlm.  He  ex¬ 
communicated  the  Emperor,  and  imprifon  d 
Gregory  the  Antipope,  and  held  the  Firit 
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General  Council  of  Lateran,  in  order  to  ac-  The 
commodate  matters  with  the  Emperor.  Pope’s 

1124.  Honorim  II.  4  Domi- 

Being  illegally  chofen,  he  reflgn’d,  in  order  nions. 
to  be  ele&ed  Canonically,  as  he  was.  O'V'nJ 

1130.  Innocent  II*  13 

Anaclet  was  fet  up  again (1  him  by  the  Ita¬ 
lians,  whereupon  he  was  oblig’d  to  fly  for 
refuge  into  France  ;  but  afterwards  accom- 
modated  matters,  and  held  the  Second  Ge¬ 
neral  Council  of  Lateran. 

1143.  Celeftine  II.  Five  Months. 

1144.  Lucim  II.  Eleven  Months. 

He  perfuaded  the  Emperor  Conrad  to  under¬ 
take  a  Croifado  againfl  the  Saracens 

1 1 45.  Eugenem  ill.  8 

He  was  feveral  times  driven  from  Rome,  but 
was  at  length  fuccefsful !  againfl  thofe  who 
oppofed  him,  and  promoted  a  Croifado. 

1153.  Anaftajim  IV.  I 

1 1 54.  Adrian  IV*  4 

He  was  an  Engl'tfh  Man  named  Nicholas 
Breakfpear  of  Abbots  Langley  in  Hertjordlbire, 
his  Father  a  Lay-Brother  of  the  Abby  of 
St.  Albans.  He  traveli’d  to  Arles  in  France , 
and  being  admitted  into  the  Abby  of  St. 

Raff,  became  their  Abbot.  He  afterwards 
traveled  into  Norway,  and  planted  Chriftia- 
nity  there  ;  for  which  Service  he  was  made 
a  Cardinal  by  Pope  Eugene  111.  Fie  excom¬ 
municated  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbanjfa 
for  not  acknowledging  the  Empire  to  be  a 
Fee  of  the  See  of  Rome,  aboiifh’d  the  Pieman 
Senate,  and  excommunicated  the  Citizens. 

He  was  afterwards  reconcil’d  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror  and  Crown’d  him  in  St.  Peter  s  Church. 

1159.  Alexander  III.  21 
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He  had  continual  Wars  with  the  Emperor 
Barbarojfa,  being  fupported  by  the  Venetians 
and  other  Powers.  Victor  was  fet  up  againft 
him  and  took  him  Prifoner;  but  he  made 
his  Efcape  into  France ,  where  he  was  forc’d 
to  remain  three  Years,  which  occafion’d 
the  twenty-feventh  Schifm  in  the  Church. 
Pafchal  and  Calixm i  were  fet  up  againft 
him  after  Vittor  ;  but  he  extricated  himfelf 
out  of  all  his  Difficulties,  and  compel! ’d  the 
Emperor  to  fubmit  to  him,  who  ’tis  faid 
was  contented  to  let  the  Pope  tread  upon 
his  Neck,  to  procure  the  Liberty  of  the 
Prince  his  Son,  who  had  been  made  Prifo¬ 
ner  by  the  Enemy.  The  Pope  on  this  Oc- 
eafion  infolently  made  ufe  of  that  pafl'age 
of  Scripture,  Thou  [halt  tread  on  Serpents  and 
Scorpions.  He  held  the  Third  Lateran  Coun¬ 
cil  at  Rome  for  the  Reformation  of  the 
Clergy. 

1181.  Lucim  III.  4 

He  was  driven  from  Rome  upon  his  attemp¬ 
ting  to  lay  alide  the  Confuls  and  Patricii  ; 
but  being  affifted  by  the  Neighbouring 
Powers,  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  fub- 
mic  to  him.  He  alfo  difputed  the  Right  of 
Inveftiture  with  the  Emperor. 

1185.  Ut  ban.  1 

In  this  Pontificate  Jenifalem  was  taken  by 
the  Saracens 

1T87.  Gregory  VIII.  Two  Months. 

He  promoted  a  Croifado  for  the  Recovery 
of  the  Holy  Land. 

1188.  Clement  III.  5 

He  promoted  theCroifado’s,  prohibited  the 
celebrating  Mafs  with  common  Bread  or  in 
Wooden  Veflfels. 
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1 1 pi.  Celeftine  III. 


Years  The 
6  Pope’s 


He  took  part  with  Richard  I  King  of  Eng-  Domi- 
land  againft  his  Barons,  and  invited  him  to  nions. 
undertake  a  Croifado.  Upon  his  Crowning  t/WJ 
the  Emperor  he  ftruck  the  Crown  off  again 
with  his  Foot,  intimating  that  he  had  Pow¬ 
er  to  depofe  him,  fays  my  Author. 

ti^p.  Innocent  III.  18 

He  firft  appointed  Auricular  Confeflion  ,• 
excommunicated  the  Emperor  Otho,  and 
fet  up  Frederick  II.  againft  him  ;  John  King 
of  England  made  his  Dominions  Tributary 
to  the  Pope  in  this  Pontificate. 

:  216.  Honor ius  III.  io 

He  ordered  kneeling  at  the  Elevation  of  the 
Hoft,  and  excommunicated  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II. 

1227.  Gregory  IX.  1 4 

He  was  in  continual  Wars  with  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Frederick  II.  excommunicated  him  and 
attempted  to  depofe  him  ;  but  the  Empe¬ 
ror  proving  fuccefsful,  ’tis  fa  id,  broke  the 
Pope’s  Heart. 

241.  Celeftine  IV.  Twenty-eight  Days. 

He  was  poifoned. 

243.  Innocent  IV.  11 

He  excommunicated  the  Emperor  Frederick 
II.  and  defeated  his  Army ;  but  the  Em¬ 
peror  afterwards  getting  an  Advantage  of 
him,  the  Pope  fled  to  France  for  Refuge, 
where  he  remain’d  till  the  Emperor’s  Death, 
and  then  return’d  to  Rome.  He  was  the  firft 
who  appointed  the  Cardinals  to  wear  Red 
Hats. 

254.  Alexander  IV.  6 

In  this  Pontificate  Italy  was  diftra&ed  by 
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the  two  Fadions  of  Guelphs  and  Gibelines , 
the  firfl  being  efpoufed  by  the  Pope,  and 


the  other  by  the  Emperor. 
i2<5i-  Urban  IV.  3 

1265;.  Clement  IV.  3 

1271.  Gregory  X.  4 

1276  Innocent  V.  5  Months. 

127 6.  Adrian  V.  29  Days. 

1276.  John  XXI.  9  Months. 

1277.  Nictilas  III.  ^ 

1281.  Martin  IV.  3 


1285.  Hononm  IV.  2 

1287.  Nicholas  IV.  4 

After  his  Death  there  was  an  Interregnum  of 
two  Years  and  three  Months. 

12514.  St .Cele/lineV.  5  Months, 

He  was  chofen  out  of  an  Hermitage,  and 
after  a  Reign  of  five  Months,  chofe  to  re- 
fign  and  return  to  his  Hermitage  again. 

12515.  Bom  face  VIII.  8 

He  excommunicated  Philip  the  'French  King3 
and  abfolv’d  his  Subjects  from  their  Allegi¬ 
ance,  and  gave  his  Kingdom  to  thofe  who 
could  recover  it,  whereupon  Philip ,  in  a 
Synod  and  Parliament  of  that  Kingdom; 
condemn’d  the  Pope  for  Simony,  Murther. 
Ufury,  Atheifm,  Adultery,  and  a  Confe¬ 
deracy  with  the  Saracens ,  and  fent  an  Army 
into  Italy  which  took  the  Pope  Prifoner, 
and  ’tis  {aid  he  dy’d  raving  mad  in  theii 
Hands. 

1303.  BenediB  X.  Nine  Months. 
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The 

The  See  remov'd  from  Rome 

to  Avignon.  nions. 

1305.  Clement  V-  8 

He  was  a  Frenchman ,  elected  after  a  long 
Vacancy,  and  crown’d  at  Lyons.  He  re- 
fidcd  at  Avignon  as  his  Succeflors  did  after 
him  for  feventy  Year?,  which  the  Romans 
call’d  the  Babylonijh  Captivity. 

I31 6.  John  XXII.  *8 

In  this  Pontificate  Lewis  of  Bavaria  and 
Frederick  of  Aujlria  being  Competitors  for 
the  Empire,  John  excommunicated  Lewis , 
whereupon  Lewis  fet  up  a  Cordelier  again!! 
the  Pope  under  the  Name  of  Nicholas  V. 
which  occafion’d  the  twenty-eighth  Schifra, 
which  lafted  two  Years  ;  but  Nicholas  be¬ 
ing  defeated  and  taken  Prifoner,  died  in 
Prifon. 

1334.  Benedict  XII.  7 

He  was  the  Son  of  a  French  Miller ;  he  ex¬ 
communicated  Lewis  of  Bavaria  the  Empe¬ 
ror. 

1342.  Clement  VI.  10 

He  order’d  the  Jubilee  to  be  held  once  in 
fifty  Years. 

1352.  Innocent  VI.  1  2 

He  was  a  Frenchman  alfo,  and  perpetually 
at  War  with  one  Prince  or  other.  He  burnt 
Joannes  de  Rape  for  his  Interpretation  of  the 
Revelations ,  in  which  he  call’d  the  Pope 
Antichrift. 

1364.  Urban  V. 

He  was  the  firft  who  wore  the  Triple 

_  Crown,  condemn’d  Pluralities  and  Ncn- 

refidency. 
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The  See  re  fettled  at  Rome. 

1 3  78.  Urban  VI.  1 1 

The  'Ramam  threatned  to  fet  fire  to  the 
Conclave  unlefs  an  Italian  was  ele&ed, 
whereupon  Urban  was  ele&ed ;  but  the 
Cardinals  afterwards  fet  up  Clement  VII. 
againtl  him,  which  occafion’d  the  twenty- 
ninth  Schifm,  that  lafied  thirty  Years. 

137?.  Clement  VII.  liv’d  til)  1394.  but  is 
reckon’d  by  fome  among  the  Antipopes. 

1389.  Bom f ace  IX*  14 

He  was  the  firll  who  alfum’d  the  abfolute 
Government  of  Rome,  and  took  upon  him 
to  appoint  all  the  Magiflrates.  Before  he 
could  accomplifh  the  Defign,  he  had  feve- 
ral  warm  Skirmifhes  with  the  Citizens,  in 
one  of  which  he  was  driven  out  of  Rome , 
and  was  very  near  being  kill’d.  He  ex¬ 
communicated  feveral  Sovereign  Princes  for 
conferring  Benefices  on  Clerks  without  his 
Approbation,  and  pronounc’d  a  Sentence  of 
Depofition  again!!  the  Emperor  Wenceflam. 

1404.  Innocent  VIE  2 

He  was  ele&ed  on  Condition  that  he  would 
quit  the  Chair  again,  if  Bernet  the  Anti¬ 
pope,  who  refided  at  Avignon,  would  do 
the  like ;  But  refilling  afterwards,  and  being 
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refidency,  and  prohibited  the  Cardinals 
making  their  Palaces  San&uaries  for  Vil¬ 
lains. 

1370.  Gregory  XL  y 

He  went  from  Avignon  and  took  up  his  Re- 
fidence  at  Rome,  after  the  See  had  been  re¬ 
moved  feventy  Years. 
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reprehended  by  the  Romans  for  it,  he  caus’d  The 
feveral  of  them  to  be  beheaded,  and  their  Pope’s 
Bodies  thrown  into  the  Streets  ,•  whereupon  Domi- 
the  Citizens  call’d  in  Ladiflam  King  of  Na-  nions. 
pies  to  their  Affiftance,  who  drove  him  from 
Rome ,  but  he  return’d  thither  afterwards 
and  dy’d  there. 

1405.  Gregory  XII.  2 

He  was  chofen  alfo  upon  Condition  he 
fhould  refign  the  Pontificate  if  Bennet  the 
Antipope  did,  which  they  refilling,  the 
Cardinals  met  at  Pifa,  and  refolv’d  that 
both  of  them  had  forfeited  the  See,  and 
eleded  Alexander. 

1409.  Alexander  V.  Ten  Months 

He  depos’d  King  Ladtflam  for  invading  the 
Dominions  of  the  Church. 

1410.  John  XXIII.  5 

He  was  eleded  on  Condition  alfo  that  he 
fhould  retign  again,  if  Gregory  XII.  and  Ren¬ 
net  would  do  the  fame  ;  but  he  refufing,  a 
Council  was  call’d  by  the  Emperor  at  Con- 
fiance,  Anno  1415,  and  this  Pope  taken  and 
fent  Prifoner  to  Heidelburgh ,  after  which  the 
Council  depos’d  him  and  the  other  Compe¬ 
titors,  and  eleded  Martin  V.  who  after¬ 
wards  upon  Johns  Submiflion,  made  him 
Dean  of  the  Cardinal?,  and  gave  him  the 
Bifhoprick  of  Frefcati. 

1417.  Martin  V.  13 

He  was  chofen  as  has  been  faid  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council  of  Conflance,  and 
made  an  excellent  Governor.  He  repair’d 
the  Chy  of  Rome ,  which  was  almofl  de- 
ftroy’d  during  thefe  Schifms,  and  reform’d 
the  Manners  of  the  Clergy  and  Laiety,  pre¬ 
ferring 
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ferring  none  but  Men  of  Merit,  and  was 
much  lamented  when  he  dy’d. 

1431.  Eugene  IV.  15 

He  call’d  a  Council  at  Bafil ,  but  afterwards 
revok’d  his  Letters  of  Summons,  and  held  a 
Council  at  Ferrara.  The  Council  of  Bafil 
however  met,  and  fummon’d  the  Pope  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  on  his  refufing  to  appear, 
depos’d  him,  and  fet  up  the  Duke  of  Savoy  t 
Falix  V.  which  Schifm  lafted  above  nine 
Years.  Eugene  however  maintain’d  himfelf 
at  Rome  till  his  Death. 

1447.  Nicolai  V.  8 

Falix  V.  resigning  his  Preten lions,  put  an 
end  to  the  Schifm  in  this  Pontificate. 

1455.  Calixtui  III.  3 

1458.  Pin 4 IL  5 

He  is  eheem’d  one  of  the  moft  learned  Men 

that  ever  was  advanc’d  to  this  See. 


1464.  Paul  III.  6 

1471.  Sixtus  IV.  13 

He  endeavour’d  to  ruin  the  Venetians  and 
the  Houfe  of  Medicis ,  and  even  hir’d  Aflaf- 
fins  to  murder  two  of  the  Princes  of  Medich 
at  Church,  one  of  whom  was  kill’d,  and  the 
other  elcap’d.  He  proceeded  fo  far  as  tc 
excommunicate  the  Venetian  Republick,  bui 
they  maintain’d  their  Liberties  againft  al! 
his  Thunder,  which  prov’d  fuch  a  Difap- 
pointment  to  him,  that  ’tis  faid  it  contribu¬ 
ted  to  his  Death. 

1484.  Innocent  VIII. 

He  permitted  the  Norwegians  to  celebrats 
Mafs  without  Wine,  upon  their  alledgin| 
that  it  was  not  fcmedmes  to  be  had  in  thei 
Country.  He  is  faid  to  be  remarkable  fo 
his  Incontinence,  and  enriching  his  baf 
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1492.  Alexander  VI.  11  Pope’s 

He  obtain’d  the  Chair  by  Bribery,  and  ’cis  Domi- 
faid,  broke  through  all  the  Laws  of  God  ni°ns- 
and  Man  to  advance  his  bafe  Son  Cafar  Bor - 
gia,  befides  whom  he  had  feveral  others. 

He  and  his  Son  Cafar  poif on  d  feveral  of  the 
Cardinals,  and  defign’d  to  have  poifon’d 
others  at  an  Entertainmenr,  for  winch  pur- 
pofe  a  Bottle  of  poifon’d  Wine  was  provided, 
but  by  Mifiake  the  Servant  gave  a  Glafs  of 
the  Poifon  to  the  Pope,  which  kill’d  him. 

The  French  King  Charles  VIII.  was  provok’d 
to  enter  into  a  War  with  him,  and  took 
Rome ,  and  brought  the  Pope  to  Terms. 

15 03.  Pirn  III.  26  Days. 

He  was  poifon’d,  as  ’tis  fuppos’d,  by  his 
Succeffor,  before  he  had  reign’d  a  Month. 

1503.  Julin ill.  p 

He  enter’d  into  a  War  with  the  French ,  in 
which  he  was  unfuccefsful ;  and  excommu¬ 
nicated  feveral  Sovereign  Princes  who  had 
oppos’d  his  Eledion. 

1513.  Leo  X.  8 

A  War  with  the  Turks  being  refolv’d  on  in 
this  Pontificate,  the  Pope  ilfu’d  his  Indul¬ 
gences  in  order  to  raife  Money  to  maintain 
it,  which  gave  Occafion  to  Luther  to  en¬ 
quire  into  this  and  other  Errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ,  and  ended  in  the  throwing 
off  the  Pope’s  Authority  in  feveral  King¬ 
doms  of  Europe.  He  gave  King  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  the  Title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith , 
for  writing  againft  Luther. 

1522.  Adrian  VI.  I 

He  endeavour’d  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
Italy ,  but  his  Councils  being  betray’d,  he 
Voi.  X.  F  f  could 
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The  could  not  efted  if,  and  was  poifon'd  in  the 
Pope's  fecond  Year  of  his  Reign. 

Doaii-  1523.  Clement  VII.  10 

mons.  He  infulted  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  who 
thereupon  lent  an  Army  into  Italy ,  befieg’d 
Rome,  and  took  the  Pope  Prifoner,  obliging 
him  to  pay  forty  thoufand  Crowns  of  Gold 
for  his  Ranfom.  But  Matters  were  after¬ 
wards  accommodated  between  him  and  the 
Emperor.  In  this  Pontificate,  Henry  VIII. 
King  of  England,  divorc'd  his  Queen,  with¬ 
out  applying  to  the  Pope  ;  whereupon  his 
Holinefs  excommunicated  the  King,  and 
his  Majefty  on  the  other  hand  threw  off  the 
Pope's  Supremacy,  which  laid  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 

1534.  Paul  III.  15 

He  conven'd  the  Council  of  Trent,  eftablifh- 
ed  the  Inquificion,  and  approv’d  the  Order 
of  Jefuits,  but  condemn’d  the  Interim  which 
Charles  V.  had  contriv’d,  in  order  to  accom¬ 
modate  Matters  with  the  Proteftant  Princes 
and  States  of  Germany.  He  cited  King 
Henry  VIII.  to  appear  at  Rome,  to  anfwer 
the  Charge  of  Adultery,  and  abfolved  his 
Subjects  from  their  Allegiance,  which  only 
confirm'd  them  in  their  Averfion  to  the  See 
of  Rome. 

1550.  Julim  III.  5 

1555.  Mar  cell w,  II.  21  Days. 

1555.  Paul  IN.  4 

He  treated  the  Ambaffadors  with  great  In- 
folence,  who  came  from  King  Philip  and 
Queen  Mary  to  beg  Abfolution  in  the  Name 
of  the  People  of  England,  and  to  defire  a 
Reconciliation  with  the  See  of  Rome  ;  the 
Reafon  of  which  is  fuppos'd  to  be  the  ill 

Treat- 
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Treatment  he  met  with  from  the  Spaniards 
when  they  took  Rome  by  Storm.  He  join’d 
with  the  French  and  Swifs  alfo  againft  Spain, 
and  making  Italy  the  Seat  of  War,  reduc'd 
it  to  great  Mifery.  He  oppos'd  the  Refig- 
nation  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and 
would  never  acknowledge  Ferdinand  the 
Emperor,  beeaufe  he  was  not  confulted  in 
it.  He  was  a  zealous  Promoter  of  the  In- 
quifition,  and  recommended  it  on  his  Death 
Bed  as  the  principal  Support  of  the  Pa’ 
pacy. 

1559.  Pin 5  IV.  5 

He  put  a  Conciufion  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
order’d  the  Antiquities  in  Rome  to  be  pre- 
ferv’d,  and  encourag’d  magnificent  Build¬ 
ings. 

1 566.  PitaV.  5 

This  Pope,  with  his  Confederates  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  Venetians,  defeated  the  Turks  in 
a  great  Naval  Engagement  near  Lepanto  : 
He  affifted  Charles  IX.  of  France  againft  his 
Proteftant  Subje&s  ;  conferr’d  the  Title  of 
Great  Duke  of  Tufcany  on  the  Family  of 
Medicis  ;  excommunicated  Elizabeth  Queen 
of  Eng'and,  abfolv’d  her  Subj'e&s  from  their 
Allegiance,  and  transferr’d  her  Dominions 
to  the  King  of  Spa  n. 

1572.  Gregory'S. III.  12 

He  encourag’d  fine  Buildings  in  Rome,  and 
particularly  caus'd  a  College  to  be  built  for 
the  Enghjh ,  and  reform’d  the  Calendar,  from 
hence  call’d  the  Gregorian  Calendar. 

,1585.  Sixtm  V.  5 

He  was  the  Son  of  a  Cottager,  and  his  fi.it 
Employment  keeping  of  Swire,  but  being 
taken  into  a  Monaftery,  he  appear’d  an  cx- 
F  f  2  cellenc 
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cellent  Genius,  and  had  an  Education  given 
him  fuitable  to  it,  but  would  not  have  been 
advanc’d  to  the  Papacy  lo  foon,  if  he  had 
not  pretended  to  be  more  infirm  and  old 
than  he  really  was  :  immediately  after  his 
Election  he  appear’d  to  be  one  of  the  mod 
vigorous  aCtive  Men  that  had  fat  in  that 
Chair  :  He  reform’d  the  Courts  of  Juftice, 
and  entirely  fupprefs’d  the  Banditti.  He 
rebuilt  the  Vatican  Library,  and  adorn’d 
Rome  with  more  magnificent  Structures  than 
any  of  his  Predecefiors,  and  recover’d  feve- 
ral  Obelisks,  Pillars,  and  other  noble  An¬ 
tiquities  which  had  been  long  buried  in 
Rubbifh,  giving  the  City  a  perfect  new 
Face.  He  repair’d  the  Fortifications  of  the 
Towns  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  en- 
creas’d  their  Garrilons  to  twenty  thoufand 
Men,  and  was  dreaded  both  by  the  French 
and  Spaniard.  He  encourag’d  the  great  At¬ 
tempt  of  the  Spaniards  againft  England  wirh 
their  Armada  in  1588.  defigning,  as  ’tis  faid, 
at  the  fame  time  to  have  furpriz’d  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Naples.  He  laid  new  Taxes  on  his 
Subjects,  and  encreas’d  the  Revenues  of  the 
Roman  See  fix  hundred  thoufand  Crowns 
per  An.  and  at  his  Death,  ’tis  faid,  left  five 
millions  of  Crowns  behind  him,  of  which 
he  appropriated  great  part  for  the  Defence 
of  the  Church,  enjoining  that  it  fliouldj  not 
be  touch’d  on  any  other  occafion  :  Among 
Other  aCts  of  Charity,  he  employ’d  two  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  Crowns  to  prevent  a  Scarcity 
in  Rome,  when  the  reft  of  Italy  was  grie- 
voufly  difirefs’d  by  Famine.  He  is  fupfos’d 
to  have  been  poifon’d  by  the  Spaniards , 
who  did  not  admire  his  ConduCh 
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1590.  Urban  VII.  Thirteen  Days. 

1590  Gregory  XIV.  Ten  Months. 

1591.  Innocent  IX.  Two  Months. 

1592.  Clement  VUI.  13 

He  united  the  Dutchy  of  Ferrara  to  the  See 
of  Rome  ;  he  corrected  the  Bible  fet  out  by 
Sextus  V.  in  two  thoufand  Places,  and  for¬ 
bid  Confeffion  by  Letters. 

1605.  Leo  XI.  Twenty-five  Days. 

1605.  Paul  V.  15 

He  excommunicated  the  Venetians ,  and  laid 
their  Country  under  an  Interdidf,  for  trying 
an  Ecclefiaflick  in  the  Secular  Courts,  and 
making  Statutes  of  Mortmain  to  prevent  the 
Layety  leaving  their  Lands  to  the  Church. 
The  Venetians  on  the  other  hand  expeii’d  the 
Monks,  Jefuits,  and  all  Religious  Orders 
who  refus’d  to  celebrate  Divine  Service. 
And  the  Pope  found  himfelf  under  a  Ne- 
eeflity  at  laft  to  accommodate  matters  with 
the  Venetians ,  and  yield  up  every  Point  he 
had  infilled  on.  He  condemn’d  the  Oath 
of  Allegiance  which  the  Crown  of  England 
requir’d  of  theSubjed,  and  declar’d  no  Ca- 
tholick  could  take  it  with  a  fafe  Confcience. 
In  this  Pontificate  arofe  the  Diipute  be¬ 
tween  the  Dominicans  and  Jefuits  concern¬ 
ing  thelmmaculate  Conception  of  the  Bkfifed 
Virgin.  He  equall’d  any  of  his  Predecef- 
fors  in  beautifying  and  adorning  the  City  of 
Rome. 

1621.  Gregory  XV.  2 

He  founded  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda 
fide. 

1623.  Urban  VIII,  20 

He  was  extremely  devoted  to  the  Angel 
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The  St.  Michael,  whofe  Image  he  ere&ed  in  St. 
Pope’s  Peter3 s  Church,  and  his  own  in  a  pofture  oi 

Domi-  Adoration  before  it,  with  this  Infcription3 
cions.  (viz*)  1  Worfhip  thee  Morning  and  Evening* 
VVVJ  He  folemniz’d  a  Jubilee  in  the  Year  162^ 
when  the  Spanijb  Ambaflador  in  a  Compli¬ 
ment,  fubje&ed  all  his  Matter’s  Dominions 
to  him,  as  the  Vicar  of  Chrift,  promifing  to 
defend  the  Holy  See  with  all  his  Power.  He 
order  d  the  State  of  Venice  to  be  treated 
with  the  fame  Honours  as  Crown’d  Heads. 
Condemn’d  Galileo  for  affirming  the  Sun 
flood  full  and  the  Earth  mov’d  ;  and  had  an 
Intention  to  have  made  one  of  his  Nephews 
King  of  Naples ,  but  did  not  fucceed  in  it. 
He  put  fome  Perfons  to  death  for  Attempt¬ 
ing  his  Life  by  Witchcraft,  and  forming  an 
Image  of  him  in  Wax,  which  they  wounded 
with  Pins  and  Needles. 

2  ,544.  Innocent  X.  lo 

He  is  charg’d  with  cohabiting  with  his 
Brother’s  Wife  Donna  Olimpia,  and  being 
govern’d  by  her.  He  protetted  againft  the 
Treaty  of  Munfter,  becaufe  Church  Lands 
were  yielded  up,  and  transferr’d  to  Tem¬ 
poral  Princes,  and  others,  who  had  gotten 
Pofleffion  of  them  at  the  Reformation ;  and 
becaufe  Liberty  of  Confcience  was  allow’d 
to  Proteftants  in  many  Countries  ;  and 
Monfieur  Moulin  fuggefts  that  he  promoted 
the  Murder  of  Charles  I.  King  of  England . 

Alexander  VII,  I2 

The  French  King  infulted  him,  and  he  made 
a  very  mean  Submiffion.  He  condemn’d 
the  'Janfenifts,  and  determin’d  the  Contro- 
verfy  concerning  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  the  Bletted  Virgin  in  her  Favour. 
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:66j.  Clement  IX. 


In  this  Pontificate  the  Ifland  of  Candia  was  Domi- 
taken  by  the  Turks ,  which,  ’tis  faid,  broke  nions. 


the  old  Gentleman's  Heart. 
670.  Clement  X. 


6 


676,  Innocent  XL  ^ 

He  affign’d  Chrifiina  Queen  of  Sweden ,  who 
refided  at  Rom?,  a  Penfion  of  twelve  thou- 
fand  Crowns  per  Annum.  He  had  great  Dis¬ 
putes  with  the  French  King  about  difpofing 
of  Benefices  and  Church- Lands,  and  his 
Holinefs  was  So  highly  incens'd  againfl  his 
moft  Chriftian  Ma/efty  on  this  Account, 
that  he  entred  into  a  Confederacy  with  the 
Emperor,  England  and  Holland  againfl:  him, 
who  ftipulated  that  they  would  not  make 
Peace  with  France  till  the  Pope  had  receiv’d 
Satisfa&ion  for  the  Wrongs  done  to  the 
Holy  See  by  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  ; 
and  from  this  Alliance  with  the  Proteftanc 
Powers  he  obtain’d  the  Name  of  the  Pro - 
teflant  Pope. 

5po.  Alexander  VIII.  I 

He  feem’d  to  dread  the  French  King's  Pow¬ 

er  as  much  as  his  Predeceftor,  and  there¬ 
fore  was  no  great  Enemy  to  the  Confede¬ 
rates,  tho’  moft  of  them  were  Proteftants. 
Spi.  Innocent  XI I.  p 

He  was  of  the  Noble  Family  of  Pignatelli 

in  Naples,  and  having  been  Nuncio  in  the 
greateft  Courts  of  Europe,  was  extremely 
well  qualified  for  a  Governor  when  he  was 
eleded  to  the  Papacy.  He  declar’d  againfl 
Nepoufm  and  Aggrandizing  his  Relations, 
and  a dted  accordingly.  He  built  him  a 
magnificent  Tomb  in  his  Life-time,  in 


which 
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The  which  he  was  interr’d,  only  he  order’d  his 

Pope’s  Confeflfor  to  fend  his  Heart  to  the  Great 

Doau-  Duke  of  Tufcany. 

nions.  Nov.  20,  1700.  Clement  I.  20 

It  was  three  Days  before  the  Cardinals 
could  perfuade  him  to  accept  the  Chair, 
and  then  he  declar’d  he  would  not  have 
done  it,  but  to  free  himfelf  from  fome 
Scruples  they  had  rais’d  in  his  Mind  con¬ 
cerning  the  Sin  of  refufing  it. 

He  had  indeed  a  very  difficult  part  to 
aft,  the  Crown  of  Spain  being  in  Difpute 
during  this  Pontificate.  He  was  thought 
to  be  more  enclin’d  to  the  French  than  the 
lmperialiils,  but  infulced  however  by  both 
of  them  in  their  turns  ;  his  Towns  fur- 
priz’d,  and  Soldiers  quarter’d  in  his  Terri¬ 
tories.  The  Thunder  of  the  Vatican  had 
now  loft  its  Force ;  neither  the  Emperor  ot 
France  would  be  terrified  by  his  Threats. 
May  8,  1721.  Innocent  XIII.  2 

He  protefted  again!!  the  Emperor’s  grant¬ 
ing  the  Inveftiture  of  the  Dutchies  of  Parma 
and  Placentia  to  Don  Carlos  Prince  of  Spain., 
claiming  them  as  Fees  of  the  Church- 
May  29,  1724.  BenediB  XIII. 

Pope  Innocent  XIII.  dying  on  the  feventh  of 
March  1724,  the  Cardinals  enter’d  the  Con¬ 
clave  on  the  twentieth  of  the  fame  Month, 
where  after  having  been  ffiut  up  two  Months 
and  nine  Days,  they  refolved  unanimoufly  to 
chufe  for  SovereignPontjffhis  Emminence  Car¬ 
dinal  Vincenz.0  Maria  Orfini  of  the  Dominican 
Order,  who  thereupon  took  upon  him  the 
Name  of  Beneditl  XIII.  He  was  the  firft  that 
had  been  chofen  of  a  Monaftical  Order  fot 
near  two  hundred  Years.  He  is  a  Neopohian 
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by  Birch,  and  Senior  Cardinal  of  the  Sacred  The 
College,  being  in  the  feventy-fifth  Year  of:  his  Pope’s 
Age  at  the  time  of  his  Ele<5tion.  He  is  faid  Domi- 
to  have  more  Humility  and  Integrity  than  nions. 
moft  of  his  Predeceffors  ;  and  is  a  Perfon  of 
extraordinary  Temperance  :  On  his  Advance¬ 
ment  he  would  not  fuffer  his  Domefticks  to 
wear  any  thing  but  coarfe  Purple  Cloth  with¬ 
out  Lace,  and  order’d  all  the  rich  Hangings 
and  Furniture  of  the  Vatican  to  be  taken  down, 
and  plain  to  be  put  up  in  their  room.  He 
prohibited  all  Ecclefiafticks  wearing  Perukes  ; 
and  as  to  his  own  Perfon,  is  fo  mortified,  that 
he  wears  nothing  but  Woollen  next  him  in  the 
hotteft  Weather.  At  the  firft  Confiftory  he 
held,  feveral  of  the  Cardinals  and  Prelates  ap¬ 
pear’d  with  their  bald  Pates  without  Perukes, 
in  Conformity  to  the  Pope’s  Order,  and  the 
reft  excus’d  themfelves  on  Account  of  their 
Health.  An  Admirer  of  this  Pope  gives  him 
the  following  Character  :  He  is,  fays  this  Gen¬ 
tleman,  the  mildeft,  moft  friendly,  and  moft  The  Cha- 
engaging  Perfon  in  the  World,  obligingly  gra- 
cious  to  every  Body,  of  the  moft  eafy  Accefs,  fentPope. 
and  exceeding  Affable,  efpecially  to  the  Poor. 

Tho’  he  is  nicely  Frugal  as  to  himfelf,  he  is 
ber.ificent  to  others  to  a  degree  of  Magnifi¬ 
cence.  When  he  was  Archbifhop  of  Benevento 
he  beftow’d  all  the  Revenues  of  that  See,  and 
his  own  Patrimony,  which  were  very  great, 
upon  the  Publick.  The  Monuments  of  his 
abundant  Charity  muft  fhine  as  long  as  the 
City  of  Benevento  Hands  :  When  that  Town 
was  in  a  manner  deftroy’d  by  a  terrible  Earth¬ 
quake  in  June  1688,  and  fixteen  hundred  Per- 
fons  buried  in  its  Ruins,  and  the  remaining 
Inhabitants  were  about  to  abandon  the  Place, 
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The  and  fettle  elfewhere,  the  good  Archbifhop 
Pope’s  prevented  them  by  his  Liberality.  He  affifted 
Domi-  them  to  repair  their  private  Houfes,  and  re- 
nions.  built  the  Cathedral,  Parifh-Churches,  Hofpi- 
tals  and  Religious  Houfes  at  his  own  Charge, 
infomuch  that  the  City  makes  a  much  better 
Figure  than  it  did  before  that  Calamity  hap¬ 
pen’d.  But  by  the  Account  the  Pope  himfelf 
gives  of  his  miraculous  Efcape,  he  appears  to 
have  a  pretty  deal  of  Superftition  and  Enthu- 
fiafm  in  his  Competition. 

The  He  relates,  That  on  Saturday  the  fifth  of 

prefent  June,  i  <388,  at  the  Hour  of  Vefpers,  being  then 
Pope’s  with  a  Gentleman  in  one  of  the  uppermoft 
Fortfan  Rooms  of  his  Palace,  the  fame  was  thrown 
Earth-  down,  together  with  the  Apartment  under¬ 
quake.  neath,  and  part  of  the  main  Roof,  lo  that  he 
fell  with  the  above-mention’d  Gentleman 
down  into  a  Vault  of  the  Cellar,  where  they 
were  cover’d  with  the  Stones  and  Beams  of 
the  Matter’d  Apartments.  His  Friend  was 
crufh’d  to  pieces,  but  he  was  preferv’d  by 
means  of  fome  Rafters,  which  fell  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  form’d  a  kind  of  Roof,  and 
gave  him  room  enough  to  breath  in  ;  and,  to 
his  unfpeakable  Comfort,  there  fell  alfo  with  him 
a  Chef  of  Drawers,  in  which  he  kept  the  Pictures 
of  the  principal  Atlions  of  his  gloriom  P  rote  El  or 
St.  Philip  of  Neri,  which  though  it  was  lock’d, 
burfl  open,  and  the  PiElures  plac’d  themf elves  round 
him  ;  one  of  them  particularly  fell  upon  his  Head, 
which  was  the  PiElure  of  the  Saint  praying  and  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  blefftd  Virgin,  who  with  her  f acred 
Hand  fupported  the  main  Beam  of  the  Church  of 
Vallicella,  which  was  flip' 'd  out  of  its  place.  He 
lay  under  thefe  Ruins  an  Hour  and  half,  but 

did 
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did  not  think  it  had  been  above  a  quarter  of  The 
an  Hour,  when  he  was  dug  out  by  fome  of  the  Pope’s 
Monks  of  his  Order.  They  carried  him  out  Domi- 
of  the  Gate  of  the  City  wounded  as  he  was,  nions. 
in  his  Head,  his  right  Hand  and  right  Foot, 
but  he  felt  no  Pain,  and  the  fame  Night  he 
preach’d  to  the  People  with  the  Hoft  in  his 
Hand.  The  Favours  he  receiv’d  from  the 
abovefaid  Saint,  to  whofe  Interceffion  he  af- 
cribes  his  Deliverance,  he  fays,  were  not  con¬ 
fin’d  to  his  Perfon,  but  extended  to  his  whole 
Family,  for  though  his  Palace  was  entirely 
ruin’d,  he  did  not  lofe  one  of  his  Domefticks, 
or  any  Officer  of  his  Court,  except  one  Foot¬ 
man  :  fo  that  he  could  fay,  to  the  Glory  of 
that  Saint,  that  he  was  pleas’d  in  his  Favour 
to  renew  the  Miracle  which  happen’d  Anno 
587  at  Antioch,  in  a  terrible  Earthquake, 
wherein  fixty  thoufand  Perfons  loft  their  Lives, 
and  their  Bifhop  Gregory  was  preferv’d  with  all 
his  Family,  though  his  Palace,  as  well  as  that 
of  Benevento ,  was  entirely  demolifh’d.  The 
Saint  alfo  had  prefers  d  all  the  Records  and  Wri¬ 
tings  belonging  to  his  Church  ;  and  upon  going  to  vi- 
Jit  his  Heart ,  which  lies  in  the  Church  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers  of  the  Oratory  at  Naples,  he  continu'd  his 
Goodnefs  fo  far  that  he  was  cur  d  of  all  his  Wounds 
before  he  had  well  got  out  of  the  Chapel.  And  con¬ 
cludes  as  follows :  In  order  to  perpetuate  the  Me¬ 
mory  of  fo  great  a  Miracle ,  which  God ,  by  the  In¬ 
terceffion  of  St.  Philip  of  Neri,  wrought  for  me  a 
miferable  Sinner ,  and  to  augment  the  Devotion  of 
Believers  towards  fo  difl inguif Id  a  BenefaAor ,  and 
fo  amiable  a  ProteSlor,  I  caufe  this  Relation  to  be 
xegiflef  d ,  and  confirm  it  with  my  own  Subfcription 
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and  Seal ,  that  none  may  doubt  the  Truth  of  the 
Fuels  it  contains . 

Done  at  Maples  at  my  Convent  of  St, 
Catherine  de  Formelle,  this  prefent 
Tuefday  the  2  2d  of  June,  1688. 

K  Vincent  Maria  Card.  Orfini. 
Archbifhop  of  Benevento « 


From  this  Specimen  of  the  prefent  Pope) 
Bigotry  and  Superftition,  notwithstanding  his 
intended  Reformations  in  the  Church,  and  hi: 
permitting  the  Bible  to  be  tranflated,  few 
People  will  believe  him  in  Danger  of  bein£ 
inte&ed  with  the  Northern  Herefy,  thougl 
there  were  fome  wife  Men  amongft  us  fo  fan- 
guin  as  to  believe  him  a  Proteftant  in  hi: 
Heart,  about  the  time  of  his  Acceffion  to  the 
Triple  Crown.  The  Pope  indeed  had  beet 
us'd  to  a  retir’d  Monaftick  Life,  and  did  no 
feem  to  relifh  either  the  Bufinefs  or  Splendo 
of  a  Court;  nay,  he  would  gladly  have  retir’< 
to  his  Bifiioprick  of  Benevento  again,  and  lef 
the  Adminiftration  of  the  Government  to  th 
Cardinals,  if  he  had  not  been  difluaded  fron 
this  Projed  by  his  Relations ;  and  yet  h 
may  not  be  lefs  zealous  for  his  Religion  thai 
his  Predeceffors :  But  fome  Men  are  of  Opi 
nion,  that  a  Roman  Catholick  cannot  be  endu* 
with  any  Chriftian  or  Moral  Virtues,  but  ira 
mediately  they  fuppofe  he  is^turning  Pro 
teftant,  as  if  Virtue  were  confin'd  to  the  Peo 
pie  of  that  Denomination,  when  God  know 
r'  w 
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ve  may  have  as  little  of  that  kind  to  boaft  of  The 
it  this  Day,  as  any  Perluafion  whatever.  Bat  Pope’s 
o  proceed  :  The  Pope  confidering  the  fliort-  Domi- 
iefs  of  Human  Life,  decreed,  that  a  great  niCns. 
fubilee  fliould  for  the  future  be  ce'ebrated 
;very  five  and  twenty  Years  inftead  of  fifty, 
which  it  was  formerly  limited  to,  when  the 
People  fliould  be  entitled  to  plenary  Indulgen¬ 
ces,  upon  Condition  neverthelefs  that  every 
Perfon  fliould  be  oblig’d  to  vifit  four  Churches 
;very  Year,  fifteen  times,  on  Foot,  between 
the  beginning  of  Lent  and  the  twenty-feventh 
af  May  :  In  purfuance  of  which  new  Regula¬ 
tion,  the  Emperor,  attended  by  his  whole 
Court,  vifited  the  four  principal  Churches  of 
Vienna  lately,  whither  they  went  on  Foot 
Dver  Boards  laid  along  the  Street  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Nor  does  the  Pope  wholly  negleft  fe- 
cular  Affairs,  for  they  tell  us  he  is  about  ma¬ 
king  Cvvhta  Vecchia  and  Ancona  free  Ports,  in 
order  to  promote  a  foreign  Trade  in  the  Eccle- 
fiaftical  State. 

Having  thus  given  a  Catalogue  of  the  Popes, 
and  an  Abftrrdt  of  their  Hiftory,  I  (hall  here 
add  a  Lift  of  the  Antipopes,  and  the  Years  of 
their  refpe&iveUfurpations,  though  I  find  Au¬ 
thors  are  not  entirely  agreed  which  were  real 
Popes  and  which  Antipopes. 
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251.  Novatian,  ftil’d  the  Arch-Heretick, 
367*  UrficmtUy  or  Uvcimm. 

418.  Eulalim j  Archdeacon. 

498.  Laurence y  Archdeacon. 

530.  Diofcorm. 

6%6.  Peter  and  7 ‘heodorm. 

687.  Theodor m  and  Pajchal. 

757.  Theophylaciy  Archprieft. 

768.  Con  famine . 

824.  Zmz,imm. 

844.  John  the  Deacon. 

890.  Sergipu  and  Boniface  VI. 

897  Romanm  Galiefinm. 

962.  Leo  VIII. 

990.  John  XVI. 

1013.  Gregory. 

1 043 .  Syhefier  III.  and  John  XX. 

1059.  John  Mincepiiy  call’d  BenediB. 

1  o<5 1.  Cadoha,  call’d  Honor im  II. 

1080.  Guiderty  call’d  Clement  III. 
s  1 18.  Maurice  Burdin ,  call’d  Gregory  VIII, 
1124-  Lhibauty  call’d  Calixtm  III. 

1130.  Peter  de  Leon,  call’d  Anacletm  II. 

1138.  Gregory y  call’d  ViBor. 

1159.  OBaviany  call’d  Viftor  IV. 

1 1154.  Guy  de  Creme ,  call’d  Pafchal  III. 

1170.  John ,  Abbot  of  Strume ,  call’d  Calixr 
tm  III. 

3378.  Clement  VII.  look’d  upon  as  Antipope, 
3  3  94.  Peter  de  Luney  call’d  BenediB  XIII. 
1424.  GiDm ,  call’d  Clement  VIII. 

1439.  Amadata  VIII,  Puke  of  Savoy,  call’d 
Falix  V, 
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It  is  obfervable,  that  no  Pope  unlefs  St.  Pe-  The 
ter ,  has  reign’d  four  and  twenty  Years  :  And  Pope’s 
it  feems  there  is  a  prophetical  Tradition,  that  Domi¬ 
no  Pope’s  Reign  (hall  ever  extend  beyond  thofe  nions. 
Limits.  Some  there  are,  ’tis  true,  which  t/YXJ 
have  come  pretty  near  it,  as  St.  Syhejler ,  who 
dy’d  Anno  336,  in  the  twenty-third  Year  of 
his  Pontificate.  Adrian  I.  who  dy’d  Anno  7P5, 
in  the  twenty-fourth  Year  of  his  Pontificate. 

Leo  III.  who  dy’d  Anno  81 6,  in  the  twenty- 
firft  Year  of  his  Pontificate.  Alexander  III. 
who  dy’d  Amo  1181,  in  the  twenty-fecond 
Year  of  his  Reign.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  who 
dy’d  Anno  1623,  in  the  twenty-firft  or  twenty- 
fecond  Year  of  his  Reign.  And  laftiy,  Pope 
Qlement  XI.  who  dy’d  Amo  1721,  in  the 
twenty-firft  Year  of  his  Reign. 

This  Tradition  that  no  Pope  {hall  govern 
the  See  of  Rome  above  four  and  twenty  Years 
is  fo  firmly  believ’d  in  that  Court,  that  we  find 
Cardinal  "lanara  Sub-dean  of  the  Sacred  Col* 
lege,  when  he  complimented  Pope  Clement  XI. 
on  the  Anniverfary  of  his  Creation,  Anno  1720. 
on  his  entring  into  the  21ft  Year  of  his  Pon¬ 
tificate,  ufing  this  Expreflion,  SanEliffime  Pater 
non  Superabis  Annos  Patri,  Moft  Holy  Father, 
you  fhall  not  out-live  the  Years  of  St.  Peter ; 
intimating,  that  as  St.  Peter ,  according  to  their 
Tradition,  was  Pope  of  Rome  four  and  twenty 
Years,  and  none  of  his  Succeflors  had  reign’d 
fo  long,  he  ought  to  prepare  himfelf  for  his 
’  Departure  ;  which  was  but  a  melancholy 
Compliment  to  the  Pontiff,  Juft  recovering 
’from  a  fit  of  Sicknefs,  and  was  by  fome 
thought  to  have  had  an  ill  Efted  upon  his 
Health,  for  he  foon  after  relaps’d,  and  died 
within  three  Months.  It  may  be  thought 

ft range 
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The  ftrange  that  no  Pope  of  Rome  fhould  in  the 
Pope’s  fpace  of  feventeen  hundred  Years  reign  twenty- 
Domi-  four,  when  we  find  Princes  in  every  Kingdom 
nions.  who  have  far  upon  their  Thrones  forty,  fifty, 
W'V'N-J  and  fome  fixty  Years  ;  but  the  Wonder  will 
abate  when  we  confider  that  they  generally 
eledt  one  of  the  eldefi:  Cardinals  in  the  facred 
College,  who  have  liv’d  the  ordinary  Age  of 
Men  before  they  are  advanc’d  to  that  Digni¬ 
ty,  whereas  ocher  Princes  are  frequently 
crown’d  in  their  Infancy  :  And  perhaps  rather 
than  fpoil  the  Prophecy,  That  no  Pope  Jhall  ex¬ 
ceed  the  Tears  of  St.  Peter,  they  may  be  induc’d 
to  pra&ife  Italian  Arts  upon  him,  if  he  pre¬ 
fume  to  Advance  beyond  thofe  Limits. 

CHAP.  XX. 

Contains  an  Account  of  the  Ceremonies  obfervd  at 
the  Death  of  the  Pope ,  and  the  Election  of  his 
Succeffor, 

Ceremo-  1AFHEN  the  P°Pe  Notice  is  im- 

nies  on  V  V  mediately  given  to  the  Sacred  College, 
theDearh  to  the  Nobiiity  and  Courts  of  Juftice,  and  the 
a.n^  ktec*  farne  or  the  fucceeding  Day,  the  Cardinal 
a  Pope.  Chamberlain  drefs’d  in  Purple,  and  attended 
by  the  Clerks  of  the  Chamber  and  fome  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council,  comes  and  Views  the 
Corps,  and  calls  out  to  the  Deceafed  by  his 
Chrifiian  Name,  Ottoboni,  or  Pignatelli ,  as  his 
Name  is,  fei  mono  ?  art  thou  dead  ?  and  after  a 
fhort  paufe  anfwers  again,  Ottoboni  e  morto. 
Ottoboni  is  dead.  Then  taking  the  Seal  call’d 
L’anneflo  del  Pifcatoye ,  the  Fifherman’s  Ring, 

he 
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he  breaks  it,  and  the  great  Bell  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  which  is  never  mov’d  but  on  this  Occa- 
fion,  is  order’d  to  be  rung,  to  give  Notice  to 
the  Citizens  of  Rome  of  the  Pope’s  Death  ;  and 
Exprefl'es  are  fent  to  all  Roman  Catholick 
Princes  and  States,  and  particularly  to  the  ab- 
fent  Cardinals,  to  fummon  them  to  the  Elec¬ 
tion  of  another  Pope.  The  Cardinal  Cham¬ 
berlain  has  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Civil 
Government  during  a  Vacancy,  and  even 
coins  Money,  according  to  Motraye ,  with  his 
own  Arms  on  one  fide,  and  two  crofs  Keys  on 
the  reverfe,  and  is  attended  by  the  Guards  of 
the  deceas’d  Pope.  The  Cardinals  of  his 
Creation  are  drefs’d  in  Violet  colour’d  Serge 
during  the  Vacancy,  and  thofe  of  his  Prede- 
ceffors  creating  wear  green  Habits  fac’d  with 
red,  and  the  Maces  carried  before  the  Cardi¬ 
nals  on  all  Solemn  Occafions  are  revers’d. 
The  Corps  being  wafh’d  and  embalm'd,  the 
next  Day,  is  carried  to  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  in 
the  Vatican ,  and  drefs’d  in  the  Pontifical  Ha¬ 
bit,  from  whence  they  attend  it  to  St.  Peter’s, 
and  place  it  in  the  Chapel  of  Sixtm  V.  on  a 
magnificent  Bed  of  State,  furrounded  by  a  yaft 
number  of  Wax  Lights,  which  burn  Night 
and  Day  ;  the  Pricfts  all  the  while  praying 
for  the  Repofe  of  the  Decealed’s  Soul ;  which 
furely  mull  be  unnecelfary,  for  he  who  in  his 
Life-time  could  give  Eafe  to  all  the  Souls  in 
Purgatory,  can  never  want  it  himfelf.  As  the 
Feet  of  the  dead  Pope  are  fet  clofe  to  the  Iron 
Baluftrade  which  opens  into  the  Chapel,  mul¬ 
titudes  of  People  croud  hither  to  kifs  them,  e- 
fpecially  the  Women,  not  doubting  but  their 
paying  this  piece  of  Refpect  to  Gods  Vicar 
on  Earth,  will  exalt  them  to  heavenly  Man- 
Vol.  X.  H  h  fions 
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The  fions.  On  the  Ninth  Day  the  Corps  is  put 
Pope’s  into  a  Coffin,  or  rather  Coffins,  the  firft  of 
Domi-  Cedar  and  the  fecond  of  Lead,  with  fixty  of 
nions,  the  late  Pope’s  Coronation  Medals,  twenty  of 
-''VNJ  Gold,  twenty  of  Silver,  and  as  many  of  Brafs, 
after  which  the  Funeral  being  folemniz’d,  the 
Corps  is  convey’d  to  a  little  old  Church  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Peter  by  Conftantine  the  Great, 
where  it  is  depofited  till  remov’d  to  the  Mo¬ 
nument  ufually  eredted  for  it  in  the  Life-time 
of  the  Deceafed,  when  there  is  ufually  as  mag¬ 
nificent  a  Cavalcade  as  at  the  Funeral. 

The  .  Daring  the  firft  five  Centuries,  according 
Eiedhon  t0  Maimbourg ,  the  Clergy  and  People  jointly. 
Pope?  anc*  fomet*mes  the  Clergy  alone,  with  Con- 
fent  of  the  People,  ele&ed  the  Pope  by  plura¬ 
lity  of  Voices.  After  the  Death  of  Pope  Sim¬ 
plicity,  Odacer  King  of  the  Heruli ,  who  had 
conquer’d  Italy,  decreed  that  no  Pope  fhould 
be  chofen  without  his  Confent.  This  Law 
was  afterwards  repeal’d  by  Tbeodorick  King  of 
the  Goths,  in  the  fourth  Council  of  Rome,  un¬ 
der  the  Pontificate  of  Pope  Symachtu  ;  but  this 
Prince  turning  Avian  in  the  latter  end  of  his 
Reign,  refum’d  the  Privilege  of  appointing  a 
Pope,  and  accordingly  plac’d  Faltx  IV.  in  the 
Chair.  His  Succeffors,  the  Gothick  Princqs, 
allow’d  the  Clergy  to  eledi,  but  would  not 
fuffer  the  Pontiff  to  enter  upon  theexercife  of 
his  Office  till  confirm’d  by  them.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Juflinian,  who  defeated  the  Goths,  and 
put  an  end  to  their  Dominion  in  Italy ,  infifted 
on  his  Privilege  of  confirming  the  Pope,  as 
did  his  Succeffors  after  him,  requiring  a  Sum 
of  Money  of  the  Pope  when  he  was  confirm’d 
by  them :  Which  Sum  was  remitted  by  the 
Emperor  Conftantine  Pogonatus ;  but  ff ill  the 

Pope 
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Pope  was  not  ele&ed  without  the  Emperor  or  The 
other  Sovereign’s  Confent,  till  the  French  Em-  Pope’s 
peror  Lewis  the  Debonair  e,  Anno  824  and  his  Domi- 
Succefiors  Lotharius  I.  and  Lewis  II.  about  the  nions. 
Year  864.  relinquifh’d  all  Pretenfions  to  the 
electing  or  confirmation  of  the  Pope.  In  the 
eleventh  Century  the  Marquis  of  Hetruria ,  or 
Tufcany ,  and  the  Count  de  Tufcanella ,  with  the 
Nobility  of  Rome ,  chofe  and  depofed  Popes 
at  their  Pleafure  ;  and  after  them  Otho  the 
Great,  his  Son  and  Grandfon  did  the  like. 

Henry  Duke  of  Bavaria ,  who  fucceeded  them, 
left  the  Clergy  and  People  of  Rome  at  liberty 
to  chufe  their  Pope  again,  about  the  Year 
1014.  but  his  Grandfon  Henry  III.  and  Henry 
IV.  reaftum’d  the  Power  of  chufing  and  depo- 
fing  Popes,  which  occafion’d  frequent  Wars 
between  them  and  the  Emperor,  the  Emperor 
fetting  up  Antipopes,  which  occafion’d  Schifm 
in  the  Church,  as  hath  been  already  obferv’d, 
but  after  the  difference  between  Anaclete  and 
J/ithr  IV.  was  ended,  the  Cardinals  and  prin¬ 
cipal  Clergy  of  Rome  chofe  Pope  Celefline  II- 
by  their  own  Authority,  Anno  1 143.  and  the 
reft  of  the  Clergy  having  refign’d  their  Preten¬ 
fions,  Honorius  III.  Amo  1216.  or,  according 
toothers,  Gregory  X.  Anno  1274.  order’d  that 
the  Election  ftiould  be  made  in  the  Conclave  ; 
fince  which  time  the  Cardinals  have  been  in 
Pofteflion  of  that  Privilege,  and  elected 
the  Pope  without  the  Interposition  of  any  o- 
ther  Powers,  unlefs  by  way  of  Addrefs  or  Re¬ 
commendation. 

The  Conclave  is  the  place  where  the  Car-  The 
dinals  meet  for  the  Eieftion  of  a  Pope,  and  Conclave, 
the  Aftembly  of  Cardinals  who  meet  there  are 
alfo  call’d  the  Conclave.  They  are  at  liberty 

Hh  2  to 
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The  to  appoint  what  place  they  pleafe  to  meet  in  2 
Pope’s  however  for  Come  Years  a  large  Gallery  in  the 
Domi-  Palace  of  the  Vatican  has  been  made  ufe  of  for 
nions.  this  purpofe  :  There  are  prepar’d  in  this  Gal- 
Jery  as  many  Cells  or  Apartments  made  of 
Deal  Boards,  as  there  are  Cardinals,  with 
Lodgings  and  Conveniencies  for  Servants,  who 
(hut  themfelves  in  to  wait  on  the  Cardinals, 
and  are  on  that  account  call’d  Conclavifts,  or 
whom  no  Cardinal  is  allow’d  more  than  two 
or  three  at  moft  ;  and  it  muft  be  on  account 
of  Sicknefs,  or  their  being  Princes,  if  they  are 
allow’d  three.  People  of  good  Fafhion  fre¬ 
quently  defire  the  Office  of  a  Conclavift,  ha- 
ving  thereby  an  opportunity  of  feeing  all  that 
pafiesj  and  being  entitled  to  a  confiderable 
Prefent,  if  their  Cardinal  happens  to  be  cho- 
fen  Pope  :  But  it  is  however  a  Poll;  of  fome 
Trouble,  the  Conclavift  being  obliged  to 
take  in  the  Meat,  wait  at  Table,  and  humour 
an  old  peevifh  Fellow  fometimes  for  feveral 
Months  before  the  Ele&ion  is  over,  and  are  as 
ftrictly  confin’d  as  their  Mafters.  The  feve¬ 
ral  Apartments  or  Cells  are  number’d,  and 
the  Cardinals  draw  Lots  for  them.  They  are 
eredted  during  the  nine  Days  which  are  taken 
up  in  the  Ceremony  of  the  late  Pope’s  Fune¬ 
ral,  when  any  Perfon  is  at  liberty  to  view  the 
Ceils.  Thofe  Cardinals  who  are  of  the  laft 
Pope’s  Creation  hang  their  Apartments  on  the 
outfide  and  inftde  with  Violet-colour’d  Cloth, 
and  the  reft  hang  them  with  Green  Serge  or 
Gambler ;  and  over  each  Cell  is  plac’d  the 
Cardinal’s  Arms  it  belongs  to.  They  have 
no  other  Light  than  what  they  receive  from 
the  Windows  of  the  Gallery. 
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The  Day  after  the  Pope’s  Funeral,  which  The 
is  always  the  ninth  Day  after  his  Death,  the  Pope’s 
Cardinals  meet  in  the  Cathedral,  where  a  Domi- 
High  Mafs  of  the  Holy  Ghott  being  celebra-  nions. 
ted,  and  an  Oration  or  Sermon  made  upon 
the’Occafion,  they  go  in  Proceffion  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Vatican ,  and  having  fung  the 
Hymn  Veni  Creator  Spiritus ,  and  heard  the  ufu- 
al  Prayers,  in  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  there,  and 
fworn  to  obferve  certain  Articles  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  Government  of  the  Church,  they  retire  to 
their  Cells,  when  every  body  is  order’d  to  quit 
the  Place  except  the  Conclavifts,  two  Matters 
of  the  Ceremonies,  a  Secretary,  a  ConfefTor, 
a  Phyfician  and  Surgeon  j  and  the  Marfhai 
locks  up  all  the  Doors  and  Paffages  into  the 
Vatican ,  which  are  guarded  by  the  Militia  of 
Rome ,  to  prevent  all  Intercourfe  with  the  Peo¬ 
ple  without  doors;  and  a  Matter  of  the  Cere¬ 
monies  infpeds  every  DiQi  that  is  brought  in, 
to  fee  that  no  Letters  are  concealed  in  the 
Meat,  which  is  deliver’d  in  through  a  Hole 
in  the  Wall  left  for  that  purpofe.  The  Car¬ 
dinals  who  arrive  from  time  to  time  from  dif- 
tant  Countries,  are  admitted  into  the  Conclave 
as  they  come,  at  any  time  before  the  Ele&ion 
is  made.  They  come  out  of  their  Cells  but 
once  a  Day,  to  hear  a  Mafs  of  the  Holy  Ghott, 
and  give  their  Votes  in  the  Chapel.  The 
Eledion  is  perform’d  either  by  Scrutiny,  Ac- 
cefs,  or  Adoration  :  When  it  is  by  Scrutiny, 
every  Cardinal  writes  the  Name  of  the  Perfon 
he  votes  for  on  a  piece  of  Paper  doubled  down 
in  five  Folds,  on  the  firft  of  which  he  writes. 

Ego  Eligo  in  Summum  Pontificem  Reverendiflimum 
Dominum  meum  Cardinalem  Del  Giudice  fas  his 
Name  is).  I  eled  for  Pope  the  moft  Reve- 
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The  rend  Lord  Cardinal  Del  Giudice.  On  the 
Pope’s  fourth  the  Cardinal  writes  his  own  Name, 
Domi-  and  covers  it  with  the  fifth  Fold.  Then  they 
nions.  go  to  the  Chapel  at  the  appointed  Hour,  and 
having  feated  themfelves  in  order  with  thefe 
Billets  in  their  Hands,  each  Cardinal  in  his 
turn  goes  up  to  the  Altar,  and  after  a  fhort 
Prayer  upon  his  Knees,  puts  the  Billet  into  a 
Chalice  that  ftands  on  the  Table.  [Others 
fay  the  Mailer  of  the  Ceremonies  goes  round 
to  all  the  Cardinals  in  the  Chapel,  and  re¬ 
ceives  their  Billets  in  a  Cup.]  The  Cardinals 
being  return’d  to  their  Places,  the  Cardinal- 
Bifliop,  who  fits  on  the  Right  Side  of  the  Al¬ 
tar,  puts  out  the  Billets  on  a  Plate*  and  gives 
them  one  by  one  to  the  Cardinal-Deacon,  who 
fits  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Altar,  and  reads 
them  with  an  audible  Voice,  the  Cardinals  in 
the  mean  time  writing  down  how  many  Voices 
every  Candidate  hath  ;  after  which  the  Ma¬ 
iler  of  the  Ceremonies  burns  the  Billets  in  a 
little  Chimney  prepar’d  for  the  purpofe  ;  and 
this  Colle&ion  of  Votes  is  continu’d  every 
Day  till  two  thirds  of  them  agree  on  the  fame 
Perfon,  who  is  thereupon  declar’d  Pope.  When 
the  Ele&ion  is  made  by  Accefs,  the  Cardinals 
rife  from  their  Places,  and  going  towards  the 
Perfon  they  defign  to  chufe,  each  of  them  fays 
Ego  accedo  ad  Reverendiffttnum  Dominum ,  &c. 
The  Ele&ion  by  Adoration  is  in  much  the 
fame  manner,  only  the  Cardinals  approach 
him  with  a  profound  Reverence.  There  is 
flill  a  fourth  way  of  chufing  when  the  Dif¬ 
ferences  run  high,  and  that  is  by  referring  the 
Matter  to  three  or  five  of  their  Number,  a 
Majority  of  whom  determine  the  Election* 
The  Pope  being  chofen,  is  cloath’d  in  the  Pon¬ 
tifical 
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tifical  Habit,  and  being  plac’d  before  the  Al-  The 
tar,  he  receives  the  Adoration  or  Refpe&s  of  Pope’s 
the  Cardinals,  who  kifs  his  Feet,  Hands  and  Dorai- 
Mouth  ,•  after  which  all  the  Doors  and  Gates  nions. 
of  the  Conclave  are  thrown  open,  and  the  L/’V'Vl 
Pope  being  led  to  the  Lodge  of  Benediftion, 
and  (hewing  himfelf  to  the  People,  the  firft 
Cardinal  Deacon  fays  with  a  loud  Voice,  I 
declare  to  you  Tidings  of  great  Joy,  the  moft 

Reverend  Cardinal -  is  elected  Pope,  and 

haschofen  the  Name  of - Adding  Vivat 

Clemens  or  Innocentius ,  according  to  the  Name 
he  choofes.  Then  the  Pope  putting  on  the 
Robes  he  appears  in  at  the  greateft  Solemni¬ 
ties,  and  a  Mitre  on  his  Head,  goes  to  St. 

Peters ,  where  he  is  feated  on  the  High  Altar, 
and  publickly  ador’d  by  the  Cardinals,  Patri¬ 
archs,  Archbifhops,  Bifhops  and  Canons  of 
that  Church  •*  which  being  over,  he  is  attend¬ 
ed  to  his  Apartment  in  the  Vatican.  Some 
Days  after  is  perform’d  the  Ceremony  of  his 
Coronation,  before  St.  Peter  s  Church,  where 
a  Throne  is  ere&ed  for  that  purpofe,  when  his 
Mitre  is  taken  off^  and  the  Tiara  (a  rais’d 
Cap)  encircled  with  three  Crowns  one  above 
another,  and  embellifh’d  with  Jewels,  is  put 
on  his  Head.  This  Triple  Crown,  fays  my 
Author,  declares  his  Sacerdotal  and  Imperial 
Dignity,  and  reprefents  him  as  the  Supreme 
Judge  and  Legiflator  of  all  Chriflians.  Lewis  I. 
of  France  firft  fent  the  Pope  a  Crown  of  Gold 
adorn’d  with  Jewels,  he  wearing  till  then  only 
a  Mitre.  Boniface  VIII.  added  the  fecond 
Crown,  about  the  Year  12915.  after  having 
aflerted  his  Dominion  over  the  Temporal 
Powers  j  and  BenediB.  XII.  added  the  third 
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The  about  rhe  Year  1340.  There  is  a  fplendid 
Pope's  Cavalcade  fame  time  after  the  Coronation, 
Domi-  when  the  Pope  goes  to  take  Pofleffion  of  the 
nions.  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran ,  as  he 
is  Bifhop  of  Rome.  At  this  Solemnity  the 
Cardinals  march  in  order  before  him  ;  and  he 
is  attended  by  all  the  Foreign  Ambafladors, 
Nobility,  and  Perfons  of  Diftin&ion,  Eccle- 
fiaftical  and  Secular,  in  and  about  Rome. 
When  he  comes  to  the  Church  he  knocks  three 
times  at  the  Door,  which  is  thereupon  open’d 
by  the  Archprieft,  who  prefents  him  with 
two  Keys,  one  of  Gold  and  the  other  of  Sil¬ 
ver  ;  and  afterwards,  with  the  reft  of  the  Ca¬ 
nons,  kifles  his  Slipper.  Then  the  Pope  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  High  Altar,  where  he  fits  en¬ 
thron’d,  and  the  Cardinals  and  the  reft  of  the 
Clergy  are  admitted  alfo  to  kifs  his  Slipper. 
After  fome  other  Ceremonies  his  Holinefs 
blefles  the  People,  and  returns  to  his  Palace  in 
the  fame  State  he  came. 
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Treats  of  the  Pope's  Ecclejtaflical  Power  and 
Government. 


THOSE  who  have  treated  of  the  Pope’s  Of  the 
Power  and  the  Conftitution  of  the  Pa-  Pope’s 
pal  State,  conftantly  diftinguifh  and  divide 
them  into  Eectefiaftical  and  Temporal.  The 
Ecclefiaftical  is  extended  throughout  the  and  Go- 
World,  wherever  the  Roman  Catholick  Religi-  vernmenc. 
on  has  gain’d  Admittance  :  The  Temporal 
confind  to  the  Pope’s  Territories  in  Italy.  The 
Motives  made  ufe  of  to  procure  a  Submiffion 
to  his  Eeclefiaftical  Sovereignity,  are  the 
ftrongeft  that  the  Wit  of  Man  could  devife  : 

Some  Princes,  as  Puffendorff  obferves,  have 
gain’d  themfelves  and  their  Government  a 
great  Authority  by  pretending  to  be  the  Oft- 
fpring  of  the  Gods,  and  that  their  Inftitutions 
were  the  Didates  and  Commands  of  Heaven  ; 
and  on  thefe  Accounts  have  been  ador’d,  and 
plac’d  among  the  Gods  after  their  Deaths  : 

But  the  Pope  has  gone  farther,  and  perfuaded 
the  People  that  he  is  the  Lieutenant  of  Chrift, 
who  has  all  Power  in  Heaven  and  Earth  ;  and 
can  difpenfe  the  Merits  of  our  Saviour  to  whom 
he  pleafes;  and  thofe  who  refufe  to  Acknow¬ 
ledge  this  Prerogative  are  incapable  of  Eternal 
Salvation.  And  as  nothing  can  fo  ftrongly  en¬ 
force  our  Obedience,  and  induce  us  to  fubmit 
to  all  forts  of  hardfhip  as  the  fear  of  God’s 
Difpleafure  and  Eternal  Damnation,  it  is  evi- 
Vol.  I  i  dent. 
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The  dent,  that  if  the  People  once  believe  the  Pon- 
Pope’s  tiff  poflefs’d  of  this  Power  of  Saving  and  Dam- 
Domi-  ning  whom  he  pleales  ;  they  will  readily  con- 
nions.  form  to  his  Didates  in  every  other  Inftance: 
yW  Confequently  his  Subjeds  are  as  numerous, 
and  indeed  the  very  fame  with  thofe  who  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  vicarious  Power.  Whatever 
Ties  and  Obligations  they  are  under  to  the 
Civil  Powers  where  they  live,  they  will  can¬ 
cel  them  all  when  their  Duty  to  the  Pope 
comes  in  Competition  with  that  to  their 
Temporal  Sovereigns.  Nay,  when  this  Ar¬ 
ticle  was  more  generally  believ’d  than  it  is  in¬ 
deed  at  prefent,  the  People  were  frequently 
fpirited  up  to  depofe  their  natural  Sovereigns, 
and  transfer  their  Allegiance  to  the  Pope,  or 
i  to  whomfoever  he  was  pleas’d  to  affign  their 
Kingdoms  :  Confequently  the  Princes  of  that 
Communion  have  but  a  very  precarious  Title 
to  their  Crowns,  where  this  Article  is  firmly 
believed.  It  is  the  Apprehenfion  of  this  Inde¬ 
pendent  Jurifdidion  alfo,  the  fetting  up  an 
Empire  within  their  Empires,  that  has  de- 
terr’d  the  Sovereigns  of  Japan ,  China  and  7 V- 
ky  from  encouraging  the  Difciples  of  the  Ro~ 
mi/hCommunion,  and  been  an  inconceivablePre- 
judice  to  Chriftianity  in  general  in  thofe  parts 
of  the  World.  It  is  not  the  Dodrine  of  a  Cru¬ 
cified  Saviour,  as  the  Jefuits  fuggeft,  that  pre¬ 
vents  the  Gofpel’s  gaining  ground  in  China  ; 
but  the  Notions  they  infufe  into  the  People, 
that  the  Pope  is  rather  to  be  obey’d  than  the 
Civil  Magiltrate,  which  fets  all  the  Magif- 
trates  of  the  Eafl:  againft  them,  and  has  oc- 
cafion’d  their  being  malfacred  and  cut  in  pie¬ 
ces  more  than  once.  The  Japonefe ,  who  ap¬ 
prehend  that  all  Chriftians  teach  the  fame 
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Dodrine,  will  not  differ  a  Chridian  to  let  his 
Foot  on  their  Shores,  unlefs  the  Dutch ,  who 
are  content  to  trample  upon  the  Crofs,  and  re¬ 
nounce  their  Saviour,  that  they  may  engrofs 
this  branch  of  Trade. 

And  tho’  of  late  Years  many  Temporal 
Princes,  and  their  Lay  Subjeds  of  that  Com¬ 
munion,  have  difputed  the  Pope’s  Supremacy, 
yet  the  Monks  and  regular  Clergy,  if  not  the 
fecular,  in  every  Country  Hill  remain  entirely 
devoted  to  the  Roman  See,  and  are  ready  to 
oppofe  and  didrefs  the  Civil  Powers  by  all  the 
ways  imaginable,  whenever  the  Pope’s  Au¬ 
thority  is  call’d  in  quedion  :  and  thefe,  tho* 
exceeding  numerous,  amounting  as  ’tis  com¬ 
puted  to  two  millions  of  Souls,  are  more  for¬ 
midable  than  any  other  Militia  of  the  like 
number  would  be;  in  as  much  as  there  is  fcarce 
a  Prince  s  Court,  or  great  Family  in  EuvofSj 
but  they  have  a  conftderable  Influence  on,  and 
are  all  iubfided  at  the  Charge  of  the  People, 
of  thofe  very  People  to  whom  they  preach  this 
flavifii  Dodrine,  without  being  any  burthen  to 
their  great  Ecclefiadical  Sovereign  or  General. 
And  that  which  renders  them  the  more  inde¬ 
pendant  on  the  refpedive  Princes  and  States 
where  they  refide,  is  the  date  of  Celibacy, 
which  is  dridly  requir’d  of  them  all,  for  ha¬ 
ving  none  of  thofe  domedick  Pledges  of  their 
Fidelity,  a  Wife  or  Children,  as  other  Sub¬ 
jeds  have,  they  are  always  difencumber’d  and 
at  liberty  to  obey  the  Pope  s  Orders,  when¬ 
ever  he  requires  their  Service.  They  ferve 
alfo  to  drain  the  feveral  Countries  where  they 
live  of  their  Wealth  and  Treafure,  and  con¬ 
vey  them  from  the  impoverilh’d  Natives  to 
Romsi  the  Seat  of  this  Spiritual  Empire  :  And 
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The  according  to  a  late  Calculation,  the  Aated 
Pope’s  conflant  Revenues  of  the  Romijh  Clergy  thus 
Domi-  dependant  on  the  Pope,  amounts  to  more  than 
nions.  twenty  millions  Sterling  per  Ann.  and  the  ca- 
fual  Profits  anfing  from  Offerings  and  the  Su¬ 
perfluous  Bounty  of  the  People,  amounts  to 
full  as  much  :  add  to  thefe  the  movable  Or¬ 
naments  and  Utenfils  in  their  Churches,  the 
Gold  and  Silver  Crofles,  Chalices,  Patens, 
Lamps,  Candleflicks,  and  Shrines  enrich’d  with 
Diamonds  and  other  precious  Stones,  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  of  St.  Peter  s  and  Loretto,  and  the 
Treafure  of  the  Church  will  appear  ineftima- 
ble.  And  what  may  not  be  effeded  by  a 
Court  of  fuch  refined  Politicks  as  that  of  Rome , 
thus  powerfully  Supported  ?  It  is  obferv’d  that 
their  Miffionaries  gain  ground  every  day,  and 
not  a  year  pafi'es  but  feme  Sovereign  Prince  js 
reconcil’d  to  their  Communion.  Nor  can  this 
be  thought  ftrange  by  thofe  who  refled:  on  the 
immenfe  Sums  the  Church  is  pofl'efs’d  of,  and 
with  what  addrefs  it  is  apply ’d  to  promote 
her  Interefls.  Were  it  not  that  many  of  the 
befl  Families  in  Europe  have  great  part  of  their 
Revenues  out  of  the  fequefler’d  Church-Lands 
and  Tyths,  and  that  the  Proteftants  are  in 
continual  dread  of  the  Inquifition,  the  Pope 
would  foon  unite  the  Chrifiians  ofLevery  de¬ 
nomination  to  the  See  of  Rome  ;  few,  very  few 
would  ftand  out  on  Principle,  could  he  find  a 
.  way  to  remove  their  fears  of  Perfecution  and 
the  lofs  of  their  Eflates,  the  mofl  zealous  Qp- 
pofers  of  his  Supremacy  might  be  taken  off, 
according  to  the  modern  Phrafe,  and  be  in¬ 
duc’d  to  waive  their  Clamours  againfi  Popery. 
It  feerns  to  be  now  as  under  the  Jewifh  Dif- 
penfation,  the  People  are  mofl  effedually 
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wrought  upon  by  temporal  Motives  ;  as  the  The 
Milk"  and  Honey,  the  Wine  and  Oil  of  the  Pope’s 
Land  of  Canaan  had  a  much  greater  Influence  Domi- 
on  that  People,  than  the  diftant  Profpedt  of  nions. 
Eternal  Rewards;  and  a  Temptftal  Captivi-  O'VNJ 
ty  was  more  dreaded  by  them  chan  everlafting 
Mifery.  In  thefe  refpe&s  there  may  be  a  pretty 
rear  refemblance  between  the  ancient  Jews  and 
the  Chriflians  of  the  prefent  Age.  But  to  proceed. 

Suitable  to  the  Power  and  Grandeur  of  the  So¬ 
vereign  Pontiff,  are  the  Honours  and  Titles  that 
are  given  him  :  the  Refpedt  that  is  paid  him, 
according  to  a  late  Traveller,  is  greater  than 
was  ever  paid  to  mortal  Man  :  Thofe  that  ap¬ 
proach  him  kneel  three  times,  viz,,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Hall  of  Audience,  in  the  middle, 
and  before  his  Throne,  where  they^kifs  his 
Slipper,  or  rather  a  little  embroider’d  Crofs 
on  the  Toe  of  it.  The  greateft  Roman  Catho- 
lick  Princes  are  not  exempted  from  this  Sub- 
miffion,  and  when  they  fpeak  to  him,  they 
ftile  him  Moft  Holy  Father.  Some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Prerogatives  he  affumes  as  God’s  Vicar 
on  Earth,  are,  1.  The  Canonization  of  thofe 
who  have  deferv’d  well  of  the  Holy  See,  pla¬ 
cing  them  in  the  Number  of  Saints,  and  de¬ 
creeing  them  thofe  Honours  which  they  call 
Bulia ,  being  pray’d  to  and  honour’d  after¬ 
wards  as  fo  many  fubordinate  Deities.  2.  The 
making  of  Cardinals,  to  whom  he  fays  at  their 
Creation,  My  moft  beloved  Sons ,  You  have  recei¬ 
ved  the  Greateft  and  Higheft  Honour ;  You  are 
called  into  the  Council  of  the  Apcftles :  You  {hall  be 
Our  Counfellors ,  and  with  Us  {fudge  the  Univerfe , 
and  fit  round  the  Fhrone  as  Succeffors  to  the  Apof- 
tles.  3 .Excommunication,  thatSpiritualThun- 
der  which  hath  formerly  made  the  greateft 
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ihe  Princes  in  Europe  tremble,  who  after  this  Sen' 
Pope^s  tence  have  been  driven  from  their  Thrones, 
iiomi-  and  their  Dominions  transferred  to  others 
moos.  On  their  Subjeds  this  Power  is  frequently  ex* 
WW  ercis’d  by  interior  Bifhops  and  Pnefts,  who 
holding  in  their  Hands  lighted  Tapers  till 
they  are  extinguifh’d,  fling  them  down  and 
trample  them  under  their  Feet,  ufing  at  the 
fame  time  the  moft  terrible  Execrations  againfl 
the^  Party  excommunicated  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gin’d,  whereupon  he  is  cut  off  from  all  Com. 
munion  with  the  Church,  and  excluded 
from  all  Society  with  Men  ;  aflign’d  to  the 
Flames  in  this  World,  and  to  everlafting  Fire 
in  the  next.  And  from  hence  I  very  naturally 
proceed  to  enquire  in  what  Infiances  the  Roman 
Catholick  Religion  differs  from  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  at  leaft  the  moft  mate¬ 
rial  Points. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Contains  an  Enquiry  into  the  principal  Points 
"wherein  the  Church  of  Rome  differs  from  the 
Church  of  England- 

The  rj!  H  E  Church  of  Rome  has  added  fo  many 
wherein  n  Articles  to  the  primitive  Creeds,  that 
the  Ch.of  “5  carries  a  very  different  Face  from  the  reft 
Rome  dif-  of  the  Chriflian  World,  of  which  the  Dodrine 
ffrs/fonl  t^ie  Pope’sln fallibility  is  the  moft  monftrous, 
ingland  and  indeed  the  Mother  of  all  the  reft  ,•  for  ad- 
Infalibi-  m*ctdng  this  one  Article,  we  muft  of  courfe 
lity.  fubmit  our  Judgments  to  whatever  he  is  plea- 
fed  to  didate,  It  would  be  the  higheft  Ar¬ 
rogance 
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rogance  and  folly  to  difpute  with  unerring 
Wifdom.  But  the  Roman  Catholicks  them- 
felves,  I  find,  are  not  agreed  in  whom  this  In¬ 
fallibility  is  lodg’d  :  Some  hold  that  the  Pope 
alone  is  poflefs’d  of  it ;  others  are  of  Opinion 
it  is  in  the  Pope  and  a  general  Council  ;  and 
a  third  place  it  in  a  general  Council  without 
the  Pope  :  and  accordingly,  we  find  that 
the  Council  of  Confiance ,  held  about  the  Year 
1415,  depos’d  all  the  contending  Popes,  and 
plac’d  Martin  V.  in  the  Chair,  declaring  that 
a  general  Council  lawfully  call’d  only  was  in¬ 
fallible,  and  had  the  Supreme  Authority  in 
the  Church  next  under  Chrift.  Notwithffand- 
ing  this  Decifion,  the  Pope  alone  is  held  infal¬ 
lible  at  this  Day  by  many  of  that  Communion, 
and  efpecially  the  Jefuits.  But  as  there  is  no 
Colour  in  Scripture  or  Antiquity  to  induce  us 
to  believe  that  the  Succeffors  of  the  Bifhop  of 
Rome  are  more  infallible  in  their  Judgments 
than  the  Succeffors  of  any  other  primitive  Bi¬ 
fhop,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholicks  them- 
felves  are  not  agreed  in  whom  this  unerring 
Wifdom  refides,  we  may  fairly  fufpend  our 
Belief  of  this  Article  for  the  prefent :  and 
there  feems  to  be  fuch  a  Connexion  between 
his  Supremacy  and  Infallibility,  that  if  we 
deny  one  we  fhall  not  eafily  admit  the  other, 
the  greatefl  Motive  to  acknowledge  his  Su¬ 
premacy  being  a  Belief  of  his  Infallibility.  A 
Man  will  make  but  little  fcruple  to  obey  him 
as  God’s  Vicar  on  Earth,  who  believes  he  is 
infallible  and  divinely  infpir’d. 

2.  The  fecond  Do&rine  I  fhall  mention  is 
that  of  Purgatory  ;  fuppofed  to  be  an  un¬ 
quenchable  Fire,  where  the  Souls  of  thofe  who 
have  been  guilty  of  Venial,  or  Involuntary, 
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Tranfgreffions  bum  till  they  are  purified  from 
their  Drofs  and  Guilt,  not  having  had  Time 
or  Opportunity  to  perform  the  Penances  en¬ 
join'd  them  on  Earth.  Of  which  they  produce 
juft  as  much  Evidence  as  of  the  former. 

3.  The  Do&rine  of  Indulgences,  which 
fuppofes  that  the  Pope  has  Power  to  remit 
the  Puniftiments  due  to  Sinners,  and  exempt 
them  from  the  Pains  of  Hell  and  Purga¬ 
tory. 

4.  Limbo,  or  the  Confines  of  Hell,  in 
which  they  fuppofe  the  Souls  of  Infants  who 
die  without  Baptifm  are  confin’d  ;  and  thos 
they  are  not  puniffi’d  by  Fire,  are  however 
excluded  from  the  Beatifick  Vifion. 

5.  The  Do&rine  of  worfhiping  Saints  and 
Angels,  and  begging  their  Mediation  and  In- 
terceffion  with  God,  and  the  adoring  their 
Relicks  and  Images. 

6.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mafs,  which  they 
hold  to  be  a  propitiatory  Sacrifice,  both  for 
the  living  and  dead,  which  every  Prieft  ufually 
offers  once  a  Day,  and  twice  on  Cbviftmas-day 
and  other  folf mn  Occafions.  If  it  be  a  Low 
Mafs,  he  is  affifted  by  one  or  two  Laymen, 
call’d  Refpondents,  and  it  is  call’d  a  Low 
Mafs  from  the  beingcelebrated  in  alow  Voice, 
fuch  as  is  us’d  in  common  Convention.  At 
High  Mafs  he  is  affifted  by  Deacons  and  Sub¬ 
deacons,  and  the  Service  is  fung  or  chanted 
aloud,  from  whence  it  is  call’d  High  Mafs. 
This  Service  is  perform’d  in  Latin,  and  after 
the  Prieft  has  us’d  thefe  Words  of  Confecra- 
tion.  Hoc  efi  enim  Corpus  meum ,  For  this  is  my 
Body ,  the  Members  of  this  Church  believe  the 
Body  of  Chrift  defcends  invifibly  from  Hea¬ 
ven,  and  the  Bread  is  imperceptibly  changed 

or 
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or  tranfubftantiated  into  his  Flefh  and  Blood  The 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  tho’  the  Appearances  Pope’s 
and  Acccidents  continue  to  make  the  fame  Domi- 
Impreffion  upon  all  the  Senfes  after  the  pro-  nions. 
nouncing  thofe  Words  as  before,  yet  there  is 
none  of  their  real  Subfiance  remaining,  but 
that  the  foie  and  natural  Body  of  Chrift,  with 
all  its  parts  and  Blood,  is  as  entire  in  the  leaft 
Particle  of  Bread,  as  it  was  upon  the  Crofs 
before  his  Death. 

The  Words  of  Confecration  of  the  Cup  are 
the  fame  as  thofe  ufed  by  our  Church ;  but 
this  is  never  communicated  to  the  Laity,  be- 
caufe,  fay  their  Doftors,  the  Body  of  Chrift 
being  entire  in  every  Particie,  and  there  being 
no  living  Body  without  Blood,  the  Cup  is  fu- 
perfluous.  But  we  might  demand  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  If  the  Cup  be  fuperfluous,  why  do 
their  Clergy  drink  of  it?  And  why  indeed 
was  it  inftituted  by  our  Saviour  ?  Thefe  Maf- 
fes  they  give  out,  will  fhorten  the  pains  of  the 
Souls  in  Purgatory  ;  for  which  realon  their 
Votaries  ufuaily  leave  large  Legacies  to  the 
Church  at  their  Deaths,  to  have  Maffes  faid 
for  them  ;  and  fome  of  them  in  their  Health 
fettle  Lands  in  perpetuity,  that  the  Priefts 
may  fay  Maffes  for  themfclves  and  Families 
from  Generation  to  Generation. 

Tradition  is  another  Do&rine  of  the  Church  Tradi- 
of  Rome  which  Proteftants  do  not  come  into.  tion. 
This  is  an  unwritten  Law,  which  fome  of  the 
Roman  Catholicks  prefer  to  the  written  Law,  or 
Scripture  it  felf ;  for  they  alledge  that  thefe 
Books  have  been  corrupted  by  the  feveral 
Trunflators,  either  through  Defign  or  Igno. 
ranee  ;  efpecially  by  the  Authors  of  Heretical 
or  Schifmatical  Sedts.  To  prove  which  they 
Vol.  X.  K  k  fhew 
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The  fhew  the  feveral  different  Verfions  and  Copies 
Pope’s  amongft  them,  the  Abridgments  and  Omif- 
Domi-  flons  in  fome,  and  the  Additions  in  others* 
nions.  They  alledge  further,  that  feveral  parts  of  the 
t/V’V  written  Law  which  was  owned  as  fuch  at  leaft 
by  the  primitive  Chriftians  is  entirely  loft  ;  and 
obferve  that  the  Verfion  of  the  Septuagint 
makes  the  World  fifteen  hundred  Years  older 
than  the  Hebrew  Text:  and  Tradition,  they 
fay,  is  a  kind  of  Errata  and  Supplement  which 
fupplies  whatever  is  imperfect  or  defective  in 
Holy  Writ.  They  diffuade  their  Difciples 
therefore  from  reading  thofe  Books ;  and  the 
better  to  prevent  it,  keep  them  lock’d  up  in 
the  dead  Languages  ;  and  leaft  thofe  who  un- 
derftand  them  fhould  be  guided  by  their  pri¬ 
vate  Judgments  in  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  rhe  Inquifition  was  eftablifh’d  to 
prevent  all  Difputes,  and  to  compel  them  to 
believe  as  the  Church  believes. 


CHAP*  XXIII. 


Treats  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  the  Topers 
Temporal  Government. 

The  rriHE  Pope  confider’d  as  a  Temporal 
Court  -L  Prince,  is  one  of  the  moft  abfolute  Mo* 
2nC*al  Go-  narchs  in  Europe ;  he  holds  indeed  a  Confiftory 
vemment  of  Cardinals  frequently,  who  are  his  Council 
of  Rome .  in  Ecclefiaftical  Affairs,  but  are  not  permitted 
to  intermeddle  in  the  Civil  Government.  They 
are  feventy  in  Number  when  compleat,  and 
their  prefent  Title  that  of  Emminence.  Their 
Election  depends  folely  on  the  Pope’s  Pleafure, 
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and  they  look  upon  themfelves  equal  to  So-  The 
vereign  Princes  of  the  fecond  Clafs  at  lead.  Pope’s 
Six  of  them  are  Cardinal-Bifhops,  fifty  Cardi*  Domi- 
nal-Priefts,  and  fourteen  Cardinal-Deacons,  nions. 
The  Pope  has  of  late  Years  been  very  cautious 
in  ele&ing  Perfons  of  high  Birth,  who  are  re¬ 
lated  to  Sovereign  Princes,  on  account  of  the 
Difturbances  that  have  been  occafion’d  fome- 
times  by  their  too  potent  Interefts,  and  if  fuch 
Perfons  do  obtain  a  Cardinal’s  Cap,  they  fel- 
dom  are  advanc’d  to  the  Papal  Chair,  leaft 
they  (hould  endeavour  to  fix  it  in  their  Fami¬ 
lies.  And  the  Popes  having  been  Italians  for 
feveral  Centuries,  take  care  that  there  never 
want  a  great  Majority  of  the  Natives  of  Italy 
in  that  Body  to  ftrengthen  their  Intereft  againft 
Foreigners,  who  being  advanc’d  to  the  Papal 
See,  would  naturally  be  partial  to  their  re- 
fpedive  Countries,  and  perhaps  give  up  the 
Prerogatives  of  the  Church  in  favour  of  their 
natural  Sovereigns.  Such  Cardinals  as  have 
not  a  competent  Subfiftance  of  their  own, 
which  feldom  happens,  are  allow’d,  ’tis  faid, 
a  Stipend  of  feven  thoufand  Roman  Crowns  per 
Annum ,  out  of  the  Apoffolick  Chamber. 

The  Pope’s  chief  Minifter  is  the  Cardinal- 
Patron,  ufually  one  of  his  Nephews,  or  a 
nearer  Relation,  to  whom  he  gives  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  amafling  prodigious  Sums,  if  the 
Pontificate  be  of  a  long  Duration  ;  and  thefe 
Nephews  have  been  the  Founders  of  fome  of 
the  greateft  Families  in  Italy.  The  fecond 
Minifter  is  the  Pope’s  Vicar,  who  is  always 
a  Cardinal,  and  has  the  Jurifdidtion  of  the  Se¬ 
cular  and  Regular  Clergy,  Lay-Communities, 
Hofpitals  and  Jews,  and  has  a  Lieutenant  of 
Civil  and  another  for  Criminal  Affairs,  and 
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The  a  Bifhop  for  his  Vicegerent  in  Matters  be- 
Pope’s  longing  to  his  Epifcopal  Fundion.  3.  The 
Domi-  Chancellor,  who  is  always  a  Cardinal  alfo. 
nions.  4.  The  Cardinal  Chamberlain.  5.  The  Pre- 
fed  of  the  Signature  of  Juftice,  who  is  a  Car¬ 
dinal.  <5.  The  General  who  commands  the 
Troops  and  fortify ’d  places  of  the  State. 
7.  The  Penitentiary.  8.  The  Mafter  of  the  fa- 
cred  Palace.  5?.  The  Sacriftan,  or  Veftry- 
Keeper.  10.  The  Pope’s  Secretary,  who  is 
always  a  Cardinal,  and  frequently  one  of  his 
Nephews.  There  are  befides  twenty-four 
Secretaries  for  Briefs.  11.  The  Governor  of 
Roms,  who  has  Cognizance  of  Civil  and  Cri¬ 
minal  Caufes  in  the  City,  with  a  Power  to 
flay  the  Proceedings  of  other  Courts.  12. 
The  Treafurer  General.  13.  The  Marffial 
of  Rome ,  who  has  the  Cognizance  of  Caufes 
between  the  Citizens  and  Strangers,  he  is  al¬ 
ways  a  Foreigner,  and  wears  a  Robe  like  an 
antient  Roman  Senator  in  the  Execution  of  his 
Office.  14.  Four  Maffers  of  the  Ceremonies. 
15.  The  Major  Domo,  or  Steward  of  the 
Houfhold.  16.  The  Chamberlains  of  Ho¬ 
nour.  17.  The  Mafter  of  the  Stables.  18. 
The  General  of  the  Pope’s  Guards. 

The  principal  Courts  in  Rome  next  to  the 
Confiftory  of  Cardinals,  are,  1.  The  Congre¬ 
gation  of  the  Holy  Office,  confiding  of  twelve 
Cardinals,  and  feveral  Prelates  and  Dodors, 
who  are  the  fupreme  Court  of  Inquifition.  2. 
The  Apoftolical  Chamber,  which  confifts  of 
the  Cardinal-Chamberlain,  the  Treafurer  Ge¬ 
neral,  and  other  inferior  Officers,  who  ma¬ 
nage  the  Revenues  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  State. 
3.  The  Court  of  the  Rota,  confiding  of  twelve 
Prelates,  who  take  Cognizance  of  all  Caufes 

Ecclefiaftical 
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Ecclefiaftical  and  Civil  relating  to  Clergymen, 
which  come  before  them  by  way  of  Appeal, 
the  Canonization  of  Saints,  Ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  Difputes  about  Precedency,  &c. 
This  Court  takes  its  Name,  ’tisfaid,  from  the 
Pavement  of  the  Chamber  where  they  fit,  on 
which  there  is  the  Refemblance  of  a  Wheel. 
4.  The  Court  of  Datary,  which  confifls  of  a 
Datary,  Subdatary  and  Prefect,  who  have 
the  Difpofal  of  all  vacant  Benefices,  except 
thofe  call’d  Confiftorial,  or  under  four  hundred 
Ducats  per  Annum ,  which  are  conferr’d  with¬ 
out  the  Pope’s  Knowledge,  but  the  Grants  of 
Benefices  of  a  greater  Value  mult  be  lign’d  by 
the  Pope  himfelf.  5.  The  Court  of  the  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  which  takes  Cognizance  of  all  Bulls 
and  Difpenfations  in  cafes  of  Confidence,  which 
are  generally  fial’d  up  and  fent  to  fome  Con- 
feffor. 

The  Campania  of  Rome  is  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  Government  of  the  Pope,  the  other 
Provinces  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  State  are  go¬ 
vern’d  by  Legates  or  Vicelcgates,  befides 
which  there  is  a  Commander  in  chief  of  the 
Forces  in  every  Province,  and  every  City  hath 
its  Governor  deputed  by  the  Pope,  but  as  to 
the  Podefta’s  or  Judges,  and  other  inferior 
Officers,  they  are  eleded  by  the  Inhabitants. 
The  great  Oppreflion  complain’d  of  in  the 
Pope’s  Territories,  is  his  engrofling  all  the 
Corn  in  the  Country,  obliging  the  Owners 
and  Occupiers  of  Lands  to  fill  his  Agents 
their  Corn  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  retailing 
it  out  again  at  double  the  Pace,  infomuch 
that  fome  Gentlemen  chufi  to  let  their  Lands 
lie  uncultivated  rather  than  manure  them,  the 
Charges  of  plowing  and  lowing  exceeding  the 
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The  Profits  they  make.  But  it  can  hardly  be  fup- 
Pope’s  pofed  that  this  is  generally  the  cafe,  for  if 
Domi-  the  People  were  difcourg’d  in  this  manner  from 
mons.  ploughing  their  Grounds,  the  Sovereign  muft 
^/Y'NJlofe  the  Duty  arifing  by  Corn,  which  is  one 
of  the  belt  Branches  of  his  Revenue  :  Neither 
does  he  hold  up  the  Price  of  Grain  fo  very 
high  as  lome  fuggeft  when  he  Retails  it  our, 
for  Travellers  all  agree  that  Bread  Corn  is  very 
reafonable  at  Rome ,  and  tho’  there  have  been 
fome  Oppreflors  among  the  Roman  Pontiffs, 
there  have  been  others  who  have  difiributed 
great  Quantities  of  Grain  to  the  poor  gratis ; 
fo  that  to  fay  with  fome,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  mild,  and  with  others,  that  it  is  op- 
preffive,  is  ridiculous :  It  is  by  all  allow’d  to 
be  Defpotical,  and  varies  according  to  the  Dif- 
pcfition  and  Temper  of  the  Pontiff  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  upon  the  Throne.  Only  thus 
much  is  obferv’d  in  general,  that  there  is 
more  Liberty  allow’d  in  Rome  to  thofe  of  a 
different  Communion  than  in  any  other  Roman 
Catholick  City  whatever. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

Contains  a  Description  of  the  reft  of  the  Towns, 
and  remarkable  Places  in  the  Campania  of 
Rome,  and  the  other  Downs  and  Provinces  of 
the  Pope’s  Dominions. 

HE  City  of  Tivoli,  the  antient  Tibur,  Tivoli. 
faid  to  be  built  by  the  Greeks ,  is  fitua- 
ted  on  the  brow  of  a  Hill  near  the  River  Amo 
or  Teverone,  about  twenty  Miles  to  the  Eaft- 
ward  of  Rome.  The  Hill  is  cover’d  with  O- 
live  Trees  for  five  or  fix  Miles  together,  and 
adorn’d  with  beautiful  Villa’s  or  Palaces  • 
from  hence  there  is  a  glorious  Profped  over 
the  Campania  as  far  as  Rome  it  felf.  In  the 
time  of  the  antient  Romans  it  was  efteem’d  one 
of  the  mod  healthful,  as  well  as  pleafant,  Si¬ 
tuations  in  Italy :  On  which  Account  they  had 
their  Villa’s  or  Summer  Retirements  here. 

Horace  was  fo  pleas’d  with  the  Situation,  that 
he  wiihes  it  might  be  the  retreat  of  his  old 
Age.  The  Teverone  Forms  a  Cafcade,  or  ra¬ 
ther  Cataradt,  near  this  Town,  falling  from  a 
Rock  ;  in  one  of  the  Cavities  whereof  is  faid 
to  be  the  Grotto  of  Leucothea  the  Di  bur  tin 
Sybil, from  whence  fhe  utter’d  her  Oracles.Here 
ire  alfo  the  Ruins  of  an  antient  round  Build¬ 
ing  furrounded  with  Marble  Pillars,  fuppos’d 
to  be  the  Temple  of  Hercules  Saxanm.  One 
}f  the  greateft  modern  Curiolities  is  the  Pa- 
ace  belonging  to  the  Family  of  Efte  or  Mo¬ 
dena, 
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The  dena,  admir’d  for  its  Archite&ure,  Sculpture, 
Pope’s  Paintings,  Gardens  and  Water-Works.  The 
Domi-  Gardens  lie  on  the  fide  of  the  Hill,  divided 
nions.  into  four  parts.  The  Walks,  Labyrinths, 
Grotto’s,  Fountains  and  Statues,  admirably 
difpos’d,  and  their  is  a  Wildernefs  where  arti¬ 
ficial  Birds  are  made  to  fly  and  ling,  being  put 
in  motion  by  a  Stream  of  Water.  The  Girandola , 
reprefenting  a  Storm  of  Thunder,  Hail  and 
Rain,  furprizes  all  that  view  it.  There  is  not 
a  place  in  Italy  which  affords  fo  great  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  Curiofities  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Addifon 
admires  the  Profpeft  from  the  Hill  of  Tivoli 
above  all  things,  which  opens,  he  obferves, 
on  one  fide  into  the  Campania ,  where  the  Eye 
lofes  it  felt  in  a  fmooth  fpacious  Plain.  On 
the  other  fide  is  a  more  broken  and  interrupted 
Scene,  made  up  of  an  infinite  variety  of  Ine¬ 
qualities  and  Shadowings,  that  naturally  arife 
from  an  agreeable  mixture  of  Hills,  Groves 
and  Valleys  ;  but  the  moft  enlivening  part  of 
all  is  the  River  T ever  one ^  which  is  feen  at  a- 
bout  a  quarter  of  a  Mile  diftance,  throwing  it 
felf  down  a  Precipice,  and  falling  by  feveral 
Cafcades  from  one  Rock  to  another,  till  after 
a  turbulent  noify  Courfe  of  feveral  Miles,  it 
gains  the  bottom  of  the  Valley,  where  the 
fight  would  be  quire  loft  if  it  did  not  fome- 
times  difcover  it  felf  thro’  the  Breaks  and 
Openings  of  the  Woods  that  grow  about  it 
from  hence  it  flows  gently  on  till  it  falls  intc 
the  Tibur.  Tivoli  is  now  reduc’d  to  a  ver> 
little  Town,  furrounded  with  an  ordinary 
Wall  ;  but  is  ftiil  the  See  of  a  Bifhop.  Not 
far  from  it  is  the  Rivulet  of  Salforata ,  former 
ly  Albula ,  from  whofe  Waters  there  arifes  i 
fulphurious  Stench,  which  may  be  fmelt  at  2 
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good  diftance.  The  little  Lake  from  whence  The 
this  River  iflues  is  one  of  the  greateft  natural  Pope’s 
Curiofities  about  Rome :  It  lies  in  the  very  Dorni- 
bottom  of  the  Campania,  and  is  the  Drain  of  nions. 
thefe  parts  ,*  the  fides  are  cover’d  with  a  kind 
of  Pony  Cruft,  and  in  it  are  feveral  floating 
Iflands,  twenty  or  thirty  Yards  over,  fuppos’d 
to  be  form’d  originally  by  parcels  of  rarified 
fulphurious  Earth  caft  up  by  the  Water,  which 
flicking  to  Rufhes  and  Herbs  have  been  aug¬ 
mented  by  Degrees  to  this  bignefs.  This 
Lake  is  unfathomable,  and  yet  not  above  a 
Mile  in  Compafs  at  prefent ;  but  Mr.  Addifon 
fuppoles  theBanks  have  grown  over  it  in  thefame 
manner  the  Iflands  have  been  form’d  in  it,  and 
that  in  time  the  whole  Surface  will  be  crufted 
over,  as  the  Iflands  are  enlarg’d,  and  the  Banks 
clofe  in  upon  them  ;  for  all  round  the  Lake 
where  the  Ground  was  dry  they  difcover’d  it 
to  be  hollow  by  the  trampling  of  the  Horfes 
Feet.  Near  Tivoli  alfo  are  the  Stone  Quarries 
from  whence  they  fetch  that  Stone  us’d  in 
their  Buildings  at  Rome ,  call’d  Tiburtine 
Stone,  of  which  great  part  of  St.  Peter  s  is 
built,  not  comparable  to  Portland  S  one,  of 
which  the  Churches  in  London  are  built. 

Valeftrina  ftands  about  nine  Miles  to  the  paieprina> 
Eaftward  of  ‘Tivoli ,  and  twenty-eight  Eaft  of 
Rome  ;  at  the  Foot  of  the  fame  Mountain  on 
which  the  antient  Pranefte  flood,  famous  for 
the  Temple  of  Fortune ,  where  the  Sorter  Praneflino 
were  kept  ;  there  are  ftiil  great  Pillars  of 
Granite  and  other  Ruins  of  this  antient  Tem¬ 
ple,  but  the  rnoft  confiderable  Remnant  of  it 
is  a  very  beautiful  Mofaic  Pavement,  the  fineft, 
fays  Mt.Addifon^h  at  I  have  ever  feeti  in  Marble, 
the  parts  are  fo  well  join’d  together,  that  the 
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The  whole  piece  looks  like  a  continued  Pidure.  In 
Pope’s  it  are  the  Figures  of  Elephants,  a  Rhinoceros, 
Domi'  and  feveral  ocher  Animals,  with  little  Land- 
njons.  skips,  which  look  very  lively,  and  well  painted, 
tho’  they  are  made  out  of  the  natural  Colours 
and  Shadows  of  the  Marble. 

Frefcati  Frefckti  is  a  little  Town,  fituated  on  the 
’  brow  of  a  Hill,  twelve  Miles  to  the  Eaftward 
of  Rome,  the  Profpe&s  from  whence  are  not  fo 
delightful  as  formerly,  when  the  Campania  was 
Jet  thick  with  Towns,  Villa’s,  and  Plantations. 
The  Tufculum  of  Cicero,  call’d  Grotto  Ferrate ,  is 
about  two  Miles  from  hence,  tho’  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  plac’d  at  Frefcatti.  There  are  feveral 
Houfes  of  Pleafure  in  it,  of  which  the  three 
principal  are  Monte  Dracone,  belonging  to  the 
Prince  Borghefe.  Belvidere ,  belonging  to  the 
Prince  Pamphilio.  And  the  Villa  Ludovifia ,  to 
the  Family  of  Colonna.  Mr.  Addifon  is  a  great 
Admirer  of  Frefcatti  alfo.  Here,  fays  he,  I  had 
the  Satisfaction  of  feeing  the  firft  Sketch  of 
Verfailles  in  the  Walks  and  Water-Works;  but 
Mffon ,  who  is  a  Native  of  France ,  defpifes 
them  to  the  laft  Degree,  infinuating  that  there 
is  no  comparifon  between  the  one  and  the  o- 
ther.  I  am  forry,  fays  Mifion  in  one  of  his 
Letters,  that  I  cannot  relate  to  you  fo  many 
Wonders  of  Ttvoli  and  Frefcatti ,  as  you  feem  to 
exped.  They  are  indeed  very  pleafant  places, 
and  rather  than  give  Offence,  I  will  venture 
to  call  them  very  fine.  Bur  if  once  this  Max¬ 
im  be  eftabiifh’d,  that  when  we  confider 
things  which  are  reputed  beautiful,  we  ought 
to  proportion  the  Efteem  we  have  for  them  by 
comparing  them  one  with  another  ;  I  muff 
fincerely  acknowledge,  that  if  we  compare 
Frefcatti  to  Verfailles,  or  to  feveral  other  plea¬ 
fant  Seats  in  France ,  which  are  not  Royal 
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Houfes,  I  dare  positively  affirm  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  Wonders  not  only  of  Frefcati,  but  alfo 
of  Tivoli,  and  all  the  moft  beautiful  Palaces  about 
Rome ,  as  to  Gardens  and  Water-Works,  de- 
ferve  no  higher  Title  than  that  of  Pretty  Things. 
Monte  Dvacone  is  a  pretty  large  Houfe,  ffiuated 
on  a  riling  Ground,  from  whence  we  may  fee 
Rome  and  the  whole  Extent  of  the  Plain  ;  but 
the  City  is  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  be  feed 
from  hence  with  pleafure.  The  Avenues  to 
this  Houfe  alfo  are  very  difficult :  Nor  are 
there  at  prefent  Fountains  or  Gardens  about 
it  that  merit  a  particular  Defcription.  The 
Situation  of  Belvidere  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Monte  Draecne :  There  is  a  pretty  Cafcade  in 
it,  and  a  Grotto,  in  which  are  the  Figures  of 
Apollo  with  the  nine  Mufes  on  Mount  Pamaffm , 
where  the  feveral  Statues  play  on  Infiruments 
when  the  Water-Works  are  in  Order.  The 
Cafcade  at  the  Villa  Ludovifia  is  the  principal 
Ornament  of  that  Garden  alfo.  The  Furni¬ 
ture  of  all  the  three  Houfes  was  mean,  and 
every  thing  about  them  appear’d  neglefted 
when  I  was  there  in  1688.  But  whether 
things  were  put  into  a  better  Condition,  when 
M'/ffon  vilited  them  afterwards,  or  he  was 
in  a  better  Humour  than  at  firft,  he  gives  us 
a  very  different  Account  of  the  Roman  Villa’s 
within  a  very  few  Pages.  The  Villa  Bovghefe , 
fays  that  Gentleman,  p.  <58.  of  the  Second 
Volume,  is  in  my  opinion  kept  in  better  Or¬ 
der  than  any  that  I  have  hitherto  feen.  ’Tis 
certainly  a  very  pleafant  pi  >ce,  and  fit  for  a 
great  Prince  :  The  Houfe  is  almofl  cover’d 
over  on  the  outfide  with  Baffo  Relievo’s,  which 
are  difpos’d  in  fo  natural  an  Order,  and  with 
fo  much  Symmetry,  that  you  would  be  temp- 
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The  ted  to  think  they  had  been  purpofely  made  to 
Pope’s  fi.  1  thofe  places  where  they  are  now  fet.  The 
Pomi-  principal  Statues,  with  which  the  Apartments 
nions.  are  repliniih’d  are,  the  Juno  of  Porphyry,  Rc- 
t/y\)  mulus3s  She  Wolf  of  fine  Red  Marble  of  Egypt . 
The  Buffs  of  Hannibal ,  Seneca  and  Pertinax ,  the 
Hermaphrodite ,  the  old  Silenus  holding  Bacchus  in 
his  Arms ;  but  efpecially  the  Gladiator ,  of 
which  there  was  a  Copy  at  the  Head  of  the 
Canal  in  St.  James’s  Park  till  the  late  King 
H/ilUam  remov’d  it.  Here  are  alfo  David 
wounding  Goliah  with  a  Stone  ;  JEneas  with 
his  Father  Anchyfes  on  his  Back,  and  the  Tranf- 
formation  of  Daphne.  And  my  Author  is  fo 
exceeding  indulgent  to  the  Valla  Borghefe  at 
this  time,  that  he  fays,  he  cannot  forbear  re¬ 
peating  once  more,  That  it  is  a  Delicious  Place . 
And  if  ail  the  Royal  Magnificence  which  a- 
dorns  fome  other  Places  (the  French  Palaces  he 
means)  does  not  appear  in  this  with  fo  mud 
Splendour  ;  yet  it  muff  be  acknowledg’d^ 
that  it  has  Beauties  no  lefs  foft  and  charming, 
fuch  tender  and  natural  Beauties  as  touch  oui 
Hearts  very  fenfibly,  if  they  do  not  infpire  u! 
with  fome  Awe.  Adding,  That  Rome  bein£ 
the  Source  of  Antique  Statues  and  Sculptures 
fome  of  which  are  reputed  inimitable,  all  th( 
World  mufl  yield  the  Precedency  in  this  Point 
to  a  Roman  Prince. 

In  the  Villa  Ludovijta  there  is  alfo  a  prodi 
gious  multitude  of  ancient  Statues,  amon{: 
which  the  expiring  Gladiator ,  known  by  th< 
Name  of  the  dying  MyrmiUo,  is  invaluable 
The  poor  Prince  to  whom  it  belongs  was  onc< 
about  mortgaging  of  it  for  fifteen  thoufanc 
Crowns.  The  Groupe,  call’d  Concord,  th< 
Statues  of  Fulvius ,  Ejculapms,  Antoninus  Pius 
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the  two  Apollo s,  Faunus  and  Venus ,  are  admi-  The 
rable  pieces.  The  Gardens  of  the  Villa  Pam-  Pope’s 
philia ,  fays  the  fame  Gentleman,  would  be  Domi- 
the  faireft  that  I  have  feen  if  they  were  kept  nions. 
in  Order,*  for  here  is  more  Defign,  more  t/YNJ 
Symmetry,  and  a  more  regular  Difpolition  of 
the  Parts  than  any  where  elfe.  The  Houfe  is 
adorn’d  on  the  outlide  with  fine  Antique  Baflo 
Relievo’s,  like  that  of  the  Villa  Borghefe ,  and 
no  lefs  replenifh’d  within  ;  but  the  belt  Statues 
were  much  diforder’d  by  the  following  Acci¬ 
dent  :  A  young  Prince  of  this  Family  having 
ajefuit  for  the  Governor  of  his  Confidence,  who 
exclaim'd  loudly  againft  the  Indecency  of  thofe 
naked  Marble  Figures  which  he  kept  in  his 
Palace,  the  poor  young  Gentleman  to  humour 
his  Confeflor,  caufed  all  the  Statues  with  Nu¬ 
dities  to  be  plaifter’d  over  ;  only  little  Bacchus 
had  the  good  Fortune  to  efcape  this  Holy 
Fury  ;  but  the  Prince  returning  to  a  better 
Mind,  and  preferring  the  Converfation  of  a 
Princefs  to  the  Society  of  the  Jefuits,  order’d 
thefe  fine  Statues  to  be  uncover’d  again;  when 
he  found  feveral  parts  of  them  had  been  broken 
by  the  Workmen  who  were  employ’d  to  co¬ 
ver  them  to  make  the  Clay  flick  the  fafter,  to 
his  irreparable  Damage.  Frefcati  is  a  Bifliop’s 
See,  who  is  Suffragan  of  Rome,  and  ufualJy 
poffefs’d  by  one  of  the  fix  eldeft  Cardinals. 

Caftel  Gandolpho,  flands  about  ten  Miles  cajlelGan . 
South-Eaft  of  Rome,  near  a  Lake  of  the  fame  ddpko. 
Name,  and  is  moft  confiderable  for  a  Villa  or 
Pal  .  ce  of  the  Popes,  where  he  refides  for 
fome  time  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn. 

Albano,  built  out  of  the  Ruins  of  the  antient  „ 
Albalonga,  is  fituated  twelve  Miles  South-Eaft  ana* 
of  Rome,  famous  for  its  excellent  Wine,  and 
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The  the  Ruins  of  an  antienc  Maufoleum,  which 
Pope’s  according  to  the  Tradition  of  the  Place  be~ 
Domi-  long’d  to  Afcanim ;  but  nothing  is  more  remark- 
nions.  able  at  Album  than  theProfpedt  from  the  Capucins 
Garden,  which  for  the  Extent  and  variety  of 
pteafing  Incidents,  Mr.  Addifon  fays,  is  one  of 
the  mod  delightful  he  ever  faw.  It  takes  in 
the  whole  Campania  of  Rome ,  and  terminates 
in  a  full  view  of  the  Tufcan  Sea  you  fee  at 
the  fame  time  of  the  Alban  Lake,  which  lies 
clofe  by  it  in  an  Oval  Figure,  about  feven 
Miles  in  Circumference,  and  by  reafon  of  the 
high  Mountains  which  encompafs  it,  looks 
like  the  Area  of  fome  vaft  Amphitheatre. 
This,  together  with  the  feveral  Green  Hills 
and  naked  Rocks  within  the  neigbourhood, 
makes  the  moft  agreeable  Confufion  imagina¬ 
ble.  Not  far  from  Albano  lies  Nemi ,  which 
takes  its  Name  from  the  Nemm  Diana,  the 
whole  Country  about  it  being  Hill  over-fpread 
with  Woods  and  Thickets.  The  Lake  of 
Nemi  lies  in  a  very  deep  bottom,  fo  furround- 
ed  on  all  fides  with  Mountains  and  Groves, 
that  the  Surface  of  it  is  never  ruffled  with  the 
lead  breath  of  Wind,  which  with  the  clear- 
nefs  of  the  Waters,  my  Author  fuppofes, 
gain’d  it  the  Name  of  Dianas  Looking  Glafs , 

— — - Speculumque  Diana.  Virg. 

The  Places  above  mention’d  in  the  Campania 
were  all  of  them  formerly  the  cool  Retire¬ 
ments  of  the  Romans ,  where  in  my  Author’s 
Phrafe,  they  us’d  to  hide  themfelves  among 
the  Woods  and  Mountains  during  the  excef- 
five  Heats  of  Summer  fas  Baia  was  the  gene¬ 
ral 
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*&\  Winter  Rendezvous)  according  to  the 
Poet, 

AO  Jhun  the  raging  Dog-Star’s  fultry  heat , 
And  from  the  half  unpeopled  Devon  retreat ; 
Some  hid  in  Nemih  gloomy  Fore  ft  s  lie , 

To  Paleftrina  fome  for  jhelter  fly  : 

Others  to  catch  a  breeze  of  breathing  Air s 
To  Tufculum  or  Algido  repair  : 

Or  in  moift  Tivoli’s  Retirements  find 
A  cooling  Shade ,  and  a  refrejhing  Wind. 

On  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Addifon  obferves, 
Rome  is  never  fuller  of  Nobility  than  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  for  the  Country  Towns  are  fo  infefted 
with  unwholefome  Vapours,  that  it  is  dange¬ 
rous  refiding  there  during  the  Heats  j  tho’  the 
Air  of  Campama  no  doubt  would  be  as  health¬ 
ful  as  formerly,  if  there  were  as  many  Fires 
burning  in  it,  and  as  many  Inhabitants  to 
manure  the  Soil.  Albano  is  a  Bifbop’s  See, 
Suffragan  to  Rome ,  and  held  by  one  of  the  fix 
eldeft  Cardinals. 

Velitri  is  fituated  on  a  fruitful  Hill,  eigh¬ 
teen  Miles  South-Eaft  of  Rome,  antiently  a 
confiderable  City  of  the  Volfci,  and  is  at  this 
Day  a  handfome  little  Town,  well  inhabited, 
furrounded  with  a  Wall,  and  the  See  of  a  Bi- 
fhop,  who  is  alfo  Bifhop  of  Ofiia.  The  great 
Auguftm  was  nurs’d,  if  not  born  near  this  pfrce, 
and  the  Romans  had  fuel)  a  Veneration  for  his 
Memory,  that  they  made  it  unlawful  for  any 
Man  to  fet  his  Foot  within  the  Doors  of  that 
Houfe. 

Cifterna  is  a  Caftle  between  Velitri  and  Ser- 
j.tonieta,  near  which  are  the  three  Taverns 
'mention’d  by  St.  Paul ,  where  the  Primitive 
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Chriftians,  according  to  Tradition,  us’d  to 
receive  the  Communion. 

Sermonieta  is  a  little  Town  which  gives  Ti¬ 
tle  to  a  Duke  of  the  Family  of  Cajetano,  and 
is  fituated  on  a  Hill  near  the  Palus  Fomina ,  a- 
bout  thirty  Miles  South-Eaft  of  Rome. 

Anagni,  antiently  the  Capital  of  the  Hernici , 
is  fituated  upon  a  Hill  about  two  and  Thirty 
Miles  South-Eaft  of  Rome.  It  is  now  a  ruinous 
Place  and  ill  inhabited,  but  is  however  a 
Bilhop’s  See. 

Ferentini ,  Alatri  and  Veroli ,  are  only  confi- 
derable  tor  being  the  Sees  of  as  many  Bifhops. 

Pipemo  is  fituated  in  a  fruitful  Country  a- 
bout  thirty-five  Miles  from  Rome ,  in  the  Road 
to  Naples. 

Tenacina,  olim  Amur ,  (lands  about  fifty 
Miles  South-Eaft  of  Rome,  and  fifteen  North- 
Weft  of  Gaieta,  on  the  fame  Road,  near  the 
Sea,  about  two  Miles  to  the  Weftward  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Place  is  fmall,  and 
but  thinly  inhabited  on  account  of  the  badnefs 
of  the  Air,  occafion’d  by  the  Pahs  Pontina 
which  lies  about  it  ;  but  is  ftill  a  BiChop’s 
See. 

Nettuno ,  the  Antium  Navale  of  the  Antients, 
ficuate  on  the  Tufcan  Sea ,  about  thirty  Miles 
to  the  Southward  of  Rome ,  and  formerly  a 
good  Harbour;  but  is  now  almoft  deferted  al- 
fo  on  account  of  the  badnefs  of  the  Air. 

Oftia ,  fituate  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
twelve  or  fifteen  Miles  to  the  Weftward  of 
Rome ;  formerly  a  good  Port,  but  the  Harbour 
being  choak’d  up,  it  is  now  an  inconfiderable 
Place,  and  only  remarkable  for  its  being  a 
BiOiop’s  See,  united  to  Velitri. 
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The  fecond  Province  of  the  Pope’s  Domi-  pope’s 
nions  I  propofed  to  deferibe,  was  that  which  Do^ii- 
goes  by  the  Name  of  The  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter ,  nions. 
comprehending  the  Dutcby  of  Caftro,  and  the 
Territory  of  0>vieto,  bounded  by  Tufcany  and  The  Patri- 
Umbria  towards  the  North  and  Eaft,  by  Sabi-  ™onyn  °f 
na  and  the  Campania  on  the  South-Eaft,  and  by 
the  Tufcan  Sea  towards  the  Weft.  The  chief  ch;ef 
Towns  whereof  are,  1.  Viterbo.  2.  Montefi-  Towns. 
afcone.  3 .  Bolfena,  or  Volfeno.  4.  Vitorchiano.  5. 

Orta.  6  CittaCaflellana.  y.Fiano.  S.Nepi.  9.  Sutu. 

10.  Corneto.  11.  Civitta  Vechia ,  12.  Bracciano. 

13.  Bagni  de  Bracciano.  14.  Ronciglione.  1 5.  Ca- 
prarola.  \6.Caflro.  17.  Caflel  Farnefe.  18.  Tof- 
canella.  19.  Montalto.  20.  Orvieto.  And, 

21.  Aquapendente. 

.  Viterbo ,  the  Capital  of  this  Province,  an-  riterl0t 
tiently  call’d  T’etrapolis ,  as  it  confifted  of  three 
Towns  united  in  one,  is  fituated  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Cyminm,  about  forty  Miles  to  the 
Northward  of  Borne.  The  Town  is  mode¬ 
rately  large,  built  for  the  moft  part  of  Stone, 
and  defended  by  a  Wall  and  fome  antique 
fquare  Towers  of  no  great  Strength.  It  is 
beautified  with  feveral  handfom  Fountains,  a  - 
mong  which  fome  are  Medicinal.  It  is 
a  Bifhcp’s  See,  and  hath  been  the  Refidence 
of  feveral  Popes  :  The  Cathedral  is  a  fine  old 
Church,  but  not  equal  to  thofe  already  de¬ 
fer!  b’d.  Near  Viterbo  Hands  the  Caftle  of 
Soriano  on  an  Emminence,  efteemed  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  Fortrefles  in  Italy. 

Montefiafcone  is  fituated  on  a  little  fruitful  Montefaf- 
Hill  near  the  Lake  of  Bolfena ,  about  eight cone' 
Miles  North-Weft  of  Viterbo ,  and  taken  notice 
of  by  moft  Travellers  for  its  excellent  Mufca- 
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teUo  Wine  which  grows  in  the  Neighbourhood. 
They  (how  the  Tomb  of  a  Dutchman  here 
who  was  fo  fond  of  this  Liquor,  that  he  kill’d 
himfelf  in  a  few  Hours  with  it,  as  appears  by 
his  Epitaph. 

Bolfena ,  or  Volfeno,  the  antient  Voljinium ,  is 
fituated  on  a  Lake  of  the  fame  Name,  five 
Miles  North  of  Mont efiaf cone'.  It  was  one  of 
the  twelve  Cities  of  Etruria ,  and  according  to 
Pliny ,  reduced  to  Allies  by  Lightning.  It  is 
now  a  little  inconfiderable  Place,  moft  taken 
notice  of  for  the  neighbouring  Lake,  which  is 
of  an  Oval  Figure,  and  near  forty  Miles  in 
Circumference. 

Civitta ,  or  Citta  Caftellana ,  is  a  little  Town 
fituated  fifteen  Miles  South-Eaft  of  Viterbo ; 
remarkable  for  little  but  its  being  a  Bilhop’s 
See,  Suffragan  to  Rome. 

Civitta  Vechia  is  fituated  on  the  Tufcan  Sea5 
about  thirty  Miles  North- Weft  of  Rome ,  be¬ 
ing  the  Port  to  that  City,  and  one  of  the  beft 
Harbours  on  the  Coaft;  and  the  Pope,  in  or- 
der  to  draw  the  Trade  that  way,  has  made  it 
a  free  Port.  It  is  defended  by  a  Caftle  and 
other  Works,  and  is  the  Station  of  the  Pope’s 
Gallies.  The  great  Obftacle  to  the  Trade  of 
this  Place  was  the  want  of  good  Water,  and 
the  unhealthfulnefs  of  it  on  that  account ;  but 
the  Government  have  been  at  the  Charge  of 
conveying  Water  thither  by  Aquedudts  of  late; 
whether  it  will  anfwer  their  Expectations  time 
muft  difcover  ,•  but  the  Duke  of  Florence  feems 
to  be  apprehenfive  of  its  drawing  the  Trade 
from  Leghorn ,  and  did  what  lay  in  his  Power 
to  divert  the  Pope  from  making  it  a  Free 
Port. 
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Bracciano  is  the  Capital  of  a  Dutchy  to  The 
which  it  communicates  its  Name,  and  belongs  Pope’s 
to  the  Family  of  Urfini.  It  is  fituated  on  a  Dorn  i- 
Hill  near  a  Lake  of  the  fame  Name,  fifteen  nions. 
Miles  North-Weft  of  Rome.  From  this  Lake,  t/Y\l 
which  is  of  a  circular  Figure,  and  about  four  Bracc>*”<>‘ 
Miles  over,  iflues  the  River  Arone ,  which  falls 
into  the  Tufcan  Sea. 

Bagni  di  Bracciano  is  a  little  Town  fituated  Bagni  d.i 
on  the  fame  Lake,  famous  for  its  Baths,  call’d  Bracdant. 
by  the  Atients  Stigliana  Therm  re. 

Ronciglione  is  the  Capital  of  a  Territory  of  Rondglim 
the  fame  Name,  about  twenty- five  Miles 
North  of  Rome ;  a  Town  of  good  Trade,  and 
one  of  the  richeft  in  this  Province  :  It  belong’d 
to  the  Duke  of  Parma  till  the  Year  1649. 
when  Pope  Innocent  X.  made  himfelf  Mafter 
of  it,  and  his  SuccefTors  have  kept  it  ever 
fince. 

Caprarola  is  a  little  Town  fituated  on  the  caprwls. 
brow  of  a  Hill,  four  Miles  to  the  Northward 
of  Romiglione ,  and  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  having  one  of  the  fineft  Caftles  in  Italy 
for  its  Defence. 

Caftro  is  the  Capital  of  a  Dutchy  which  be-r  « 
long’d  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  till  Pope  Innocent  ^ 

X.  depriv’d  him  of  it  in  the  Year  1549.  when 
he  deraolifh’d  the  Place,  and  remov’d  the 
Bifhoprick  to  A^uapendente.  It  lies  about  forty 
Miles  North  of  Rome ,  on  the  Confines  of 
Tufcany. 

Caftel  Farnefe  is  a  little  Town  two  Miles  Ca&d 
North-Eaft  of  Caftro. 

Tnfcanella ,  antiently  call’d  Tufcia  and  Tyr- 
rhenia,  fituate  on  the  Confines  of  Tufcany,  and  TuJcaneB*‘ 
fuppofed  to  have  communicated  its  Name  to 
$h$t  Country. 
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The  Orvieto ,  the  Capital  bf  a  Territory  call’d 
Pope’s  the  Oruietan ,  is  a  large  ftrong  City,  fituated 
Domi-  on  a  high  Hill  of  a  fteep  Afcent,  near  the  Ri- 
nion<?.  ver  Faglia,  about  five  and  forty  Miles  to  the 
Northward  of  Rome,  and  fifteen  North-Eaft 
Orvieto.  0£  ylteYbo ;  the  See  of  a  Bifhop  Suffragan  of 
Rome,  and  has  one  of  the  fined  Cathedrals  in 
Italy.  _ 

'jqiiapsn-  Aquapendente  is  a  large  well-built  lowri, 
dente.  fituated  on  the  top  of  a  Rock,  from  whence 
there  falls  a  Cafcade  of  Water,  which  is 
thought  to  be  the  occafion  of  its  Name.  .  It 
was  made  a  Bifhoprick  upon  the  Deftruaion 
of  Caftro,  but  is  ftill  a  poor  Place,  confidera- 
ble  only  for  the  Earthen  Ware  made  there. 

The  Pro-  The  Province  of  Sabina  is  bounded  by  that 
vince  of  Umbria  on  the  North-Eaft  ;  by  the  King- 
Sabina'  dom  of  Naples  on  the  South-Eaft  ;  by  the 
Campania  of  Rome  on  the  South-Weft,  and  by 
the  Tatrimony  on  the  North-Weft  :  being  about 
twenty-five  Miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in 
breadth,  part  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  the 
Sabins,  and  exceeding  fruitful  in  Wine  and 
Chief  Oil  ;  the  chief  Towns  whereof  are,  i.  Mag- 
Towns.  nan0'  2.  J/tcovaro.  And,  3.  Correfe. 

M  1L  Magl’iano ,  or  Manliana ,  is  fituated  on  an 

Emminence  near  the  River  Tibitr ,  about  twen¬ 
ty  Miles  North- Eaft  of  Rome ,  the  Capital  of 
the  Province,  and  made  the  See  of  the  Bifhop 
of  Sabina  by  Alexander  VI.  Anno  1405,  and  is 
ufually  pofiefs’d  by  one  of  the  eldeft  Cardi¬ 
nals. 

Vicawo,  Vicavaro  is  fituated  on  a  Mountain  near  the 
River  T'iverone,  not  far  from  the  Confines  of 
Naples,  and  gives  the  Title  of  Duke  to  a 
Branch  of  the  Family  of  Urfmi. 

Correfe , 
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Correje,  olim  Quiris ,  from  whence  the  Ro-  The 
mans  were  call’d  QuiriteSy  is  at  prefent  a  fmall  Pope’s 
place,  fituate  on  a  Rivulet,  about  twenty  Domi- 
Miles  to  the  Eaftward  of  Rome.  nions- 

The  Province  of  Umbria ,  or  Dutchy  of  Spo -  Cone!e‘ 
lettOy  is  bounded  by  the  Dutchy  of  Urbino  and 
the  Marquifate  of  Ancona  on  the. North- Eaft,  xjmbria  or 
by  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  on  the  South  Eaft,  spoletto. 
and  by  the  Patrimony  ol  St.  Peter  and  Sabina 
towards  the  Weft  and  North  ,*  being  fixty 
Milesand  upwards  in  length  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
and  forty  in  breadth  from  North  to  South, 
and  had  its  Name  of  Umbria  from  the  River 
Umber.  The  Country  is  diverfify’d  with  Hills 
and  Plains,  and  produces  Wine,  Oil,  Fruits 
and  Plenty  of  Corn.  The  chief  Towns  are, 

I.  Spoletto.  2.  Trevi.  3.  Foligno.  4.  Ponte.  Chief 
5.  Spello.  6.  Ajjifo.  7.  Bevagna.  8.  Monte-  Towns. 
falco.  9.  Todi .  10.  Aqua  Sparta.  11.  Ame¬ 
lia.  12.  Otriculi.  13.  Narni.  14.  Cefis.  15. 

Terni.  16.  Rieti.  17.  Norcia.  18.  Perugia. 

1 9.  CaftigUone.  And,  20.  Pafjignano. 

Spoletto  is  fituated  on  the  Declivity  of  a  spoletto 
Hill,  near  the  Brook  Teffino,  about  five  and  city* 
forty  Miles  North-Eaft  of  Rome ,  almoft  fur' 
rounded  by  Rocks  and  Mountains,  on  one  of 
which  ftands  the  Caftle,  of  very  difficult  ac- 
cefs,  much  ftronger  by  Nature  than  Arc,  and 
antiently  repuls’d  the  vi&orious  Hannibaly  af¬ 
ter  he  had  defeated  the  Romans  near  the  Lake 
of  Irajimeney  which  great  Event  is  ftill  com¬ 
memorated  by  feveral  Infcriptions  in  the  place. 

It  is  but  a  poor  City  at  this  Day,  indifferent¬ 
ly  built  and  thinly  peopled,  and  of  a  very  un¬ 
even  Situation.  The  Cathedral  is  a  noble  old 
Fabrick,  the  Front  adorn’d  with  Mofaick 

Work 
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The  Work  on  a  golden  Ground,  and  the  Pavement 
Pope’s  inlaid  The  Chapel  of  the  Madora  of  St.  Luke 
Bomi-  is  very  fine,  and  has  fome  excellent  Marble 
nions.  Statues  in  it.  There  are  alfo  fome  Fragments 
of  Antiquity  in  the  place,  as  part  of  a  trium¬ 
phal  Arch,  and  fome  remains  of  an  Amphi¬ 
theatre  and  there  is  an  Aquedud  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  Paces  in  length,  which  joins  the 
Mountain  of  St.  Francis  to  that  of  Spoletto ,  ly¬ 
ing  feven  hundred  Feet  above  the  Valley 
over  which  it  runs.  This  Town  was  terribly 
ihaken  by  an  Earthquake  in  the  Year  1703. 
Foligm.  Foligne ,  or  Foligno ,  is  fituated  ten  Miles 

North-Eaft  of  Spoletto,  in  one  of  the  moft  fruit- 
ful  Plains  of  Italy ,  built  upon  the  Ruins  of  the 
Forum  Flamiwj ,  the  little  River  Tupino  running 
through  it.  It  is  a  populous  trading  place, 
their  principal  Manufactures  are  Cloth,  Silk, 
Gold  and  Silver  Lace. 

Nami.  Nami  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  Mountain 
near  the  River  Nera,  furrounded  almoft  with 
Hills,  and  makes  a  pretty  Appearance  as  we 
approach  it  from  Term.  On  the  top  of  the 
Hill  on  which  it  is  built  ftands  the  Caftle,  the 
Refidence  of  the  Governor.  It  is  very  trou- 
blefome  walking  in  this  City,  People  being 
oblig’d  to  go  perpetually  up  or  down  Hill. 
The  Houfes  alfo  are  indifferently  built,  and 
their  tatter’d  Paper  Windows  make  them  look 
ftill  worfe.  On  the  other  hand  it  ftands  in  a 
fruitful  Soil,  and  their  Fruits  are  excellent  in 
their  kind  :  they  have  alfo  lome  Mineral  Wa¬ 
ters.  It  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  and  the  great 
Altar  in  the  Cathedral  is  efteem’d  a  fine  piece 
of  Workmanfhip.  Near  Warm  are  the  Ruins 
of  a  magnificent  Bridge,  faid  to  be  built  by 
4ugujlmt  of  large  fquare  pieces  of  Marble, 

without 
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without  any  Cement.  Of  four  Arches  it  con-  The 
ififted  of  there  remains  but  one  entire,  the  top  Pope’s 
of  the  largeft  is  broken  oft,  which  is  computed  Domi- 
,to  have  been  an  hundred  and  fifty  Feet  high,  nions. 
and  two  hundred  broad,  much  larger  than  the  t/VNJ 
famous  Arch  of  the  Rialto  in  Venice. 

Cejts,  or  Caftum,  eight  Miles  North-Eaft  cefs. 
of  Narni ,  remarkable  for  the  cold  Winds  that 
iffue  from  the  Mountains  in  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood,  efpecially  in  Summer.  They  lie  be¬ 
tween  Gemini  and  Terni,  and  are  a  Chain  of 
Hills  about  eight  Miles  long  from  Eaft  to 
Weft,  all  huge  Rocks,  wonderfully  plac’d  by 
Nature  one  above  another.  The  Surface  of 
thefe  Rocks  is  full  of  Holes  and  Chinks,  from 
whence  thofe  cold  Blafts  iffue  during  the  Heat 
Df  Summer,  and  at  no  other  time  ,•  and  the 
Natives  have  a  way  by  Pipes  and  Canals  to 
eonvey  it  into  their  Cellars,  to  cool  their 
Wines  and  preferve  their  Fruits. 

‘Term,  olim  Inter  amnia,  is  fituated  feven  Temi. 
Miles  North-Eaft  of  Narni ,  in  a  fine  fruitful 
Plain,  encompas’d  by  two  Branches  of  the 
River  Nera,  from  whence  it  derives  its  an¬ 
ient  Name,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  found¬ 
ed  not  long  after  Rome.  It  has  a  brisk  Trade 
n  Oil  of  Olaves,  with  which  the  Country 
ibounds,  making,  ’tis  faid,  three  hundred 
Charges  of  Oil  every  Day  for  fix  Months  in 
he  Year,  every  Charge  weighing  fix  hundred 
?ounds.  Near  this  place  is  the  famous  Caf-  \  re. 
:ade,  or  Water- fall  from  Mount  Marmore,  markable 
vhere  the  River  running  with  a  prodigious  "aturaI 
wift  Current,  throws  it  felf  down  a  fteep  or  Caul 
lock  three  hundred  Feet  high,  and  falls  into  raft. 8  ** 
he  Cavity  of  another  Rock,  againft  which  the 
rVater  daflies  with  fuch  Violence,  that  it  ri- 
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fes  again  like  a  Cloud  of  Water*  Duff,  in  Mif- 
fons  Phrafe,  double  the  height  of  the  Fall,  and 
falls  again"ln  a  perpetual  Rain  over  all  the 
adjacent  parts.  This  pulveriz’d  Water  forms 
with  the  Sun  an  infinite  Number  of  Rainbows, 
which  encreafe  and  diminifh  crofs  each  other, 
and  dance  about  according  to  the  various 
{pouting  and  reboundings  of  the  Water,  and 
as  the  watry  Smoke  happens  to  be  thicker  or 
thinner.  At  length  they  fall  into  an  Abyfs 
hollow’d  by  their  own  Weight,  from  whence 
they  break  forth  again  impetuoufly  through 
the  Jaws  and  Crevices  of  the  Rock,  from 
whence  they  run  murmuring  on  a  little  way, 
and  then  mingle  with  the  River  Nera,  which 
they  enlarge  above  two  thirds.  Term  is  a  well- 
built  populous  Town,  and  a  Bifhop’s  See 
who  is  Suffragan  to  Rome. 

Rieti,  or  Reate ,  is  fituated  on  the  Rive) 
VelinOy  about  twenty  Miles  to  the  Eaftward  oi 
‘Terni,  on  the  Confines  of  the  Kingdom  o 
Naples.  It  is  a  place  of  fome  Trade,  but  ha; 
a  very  bad  Air,  occafion’d  by  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Lakes  and  Marfhes.  It  was  miferablj 
fhatter’d  by  an  Earthquake  in  the  Year  1703 
The  Bilhop  of  this  place  is  Suffragan  tc 
Rome. 

Norcia,  or  Norcera ,  antiently  call’d  Conftan 
tia  Colonia ,  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Ap 
penine,  fixteen  Miles  North-Eaft  of  Spolettc 
and  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  Suffragan  to  Rome.  1 
fuffer’d  pretty  much  by  the  fame  Earthquake 
in  the  Year  1703. 

Verufa ,  or  Perugiay  Capital  of  the  Territor; 
which  goes  by  the  Name  of  the  Perutin ,  01 
Perugiviy  a  Country  which  abounds  with  ex 
cellent  Corn  and  Wine,  is  fituated  on  a  Hil 
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near  the  Tiber ,  on  the  Confines  of  Tufcany ,  The 
about  thirty  Miles  to  the  Northward  of  Or -  Pope’s 
vieto.  It  is  a  large  well-peopled  City,  and  the  Domi-  ’ 
See  of  a  Bifhop,  Suffragan  to  Rome,  and  a  nion.<f. 
Univerfity,  and  is  defended  by  a  Cittadel  and  vVV) 
other  Fortifications.  About  fix  Miles  from 
hence  is  the  Lake  of  Thrafimene ,  feven  Leagues 
in  Circumference,  near  which  the  Romans 
were  defeated  by  Hannibal. 

Cafiiglione  del  Lago ,  the  Capital  of  a  Terri-  caftiglim 
tory  call’d  11  Contado  di  Cafledo ,  is  a  fortify’d 
Town  on  the  Frontiers  ot  Tufcany,  fourteen 
Miles  to  the  Weflward  of  Perugia. 

The  Marquifate  of  Ancona  is  bounded  by  ^tmna 
the  Dutchy  of  Urbino  on  the  North,  by  the  Marqui- 
Gulph  of  Venice  on  the  North-Eaft,  by  the  Lee. 
Kingdom  of  Naples  on  the  South-Eaft,  by  the 
Province  of  Umbria  or  Spoletto  on  the  South- 
Weft,  and  by  Tufcany  on  the  North- Weft ; 
being  about  feventy  Miles  in  length  from  Eaft 
to  Weft,  and  fifty  in  breadth  from  North  to 
South:  the  chief  Towns  whereof  are,  i,  An¬ 
cona.  2.  Loretto.  3.  Of  mo.  4.  Recanati.  5. 

Macerata.  6.  Fermo.  7.  Rip  a  Tranfone.  8. 

Mont  Alto.  9.  Ojfda.  10.  Ajcoli.  11.  Tolen- 
tino.  12.  St.  Sever ino.  13.  Camerino.  14.  Fa¬ 
briano.  15.  Sajfoferato.  1 6.  Jeft.  It  is  one 
of  the  molt  fruitful  Provinces  of  the  Pope’s 
Dominions,  producing  plenty  of  Corn,  Wine, 

Flax,  Hemp  and  Fruits. 

Ancona  ftands  on  a  Promontory  in  the  Adri-  Ancona, 
atick  Sea,  on  two  little  fteep  Hills,  about  an  City, 
hundred  and  twenty  Miles  to  the  Eaftward  of 
Rome,  and  fixty  South-Eail  of  Urbino,  having  a 
good  Harbour,  and  a  Cittadel  which  com¬ 
mands  both  that  and  the  Town.  It  makes  a 
VqL  X-  N  n  tolerable 
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The  tolerable  Figure  at  a  Diftance,  but  the  Streets 
Pope’s  are  narrow  and  uneven,  and  neither  the  pub- 
Domi-  lick  or  private  Buildings  equal  to  thofe  of 
nions.  other  great  Towns  in  Italy.  Their  Trade  alfo 
is  at  a  very  low  Ebb,  but  poffibly  may  revive 
again  now  the  Pope  has  made  it  a  free  Port, 
as  well  as  Civitta  Vecbia.  Provifions,  Travel¬ 
lers  complain,  are  dear  and  fcarce  here,  tho’ 
the  Town  fiands  in  a  plentiful  Country  ;  one 
reafon  whereof  may  be,  that  it  is  a  common 
Thoroughfare  from  the  North  of  Italy  to  Lo° 
rettot  a  place  as  much  frequented  by  Pilgrims 
and  Travellers  as  any  in  Europe ,  either  out  of 
Devotion  or  Curiofity.  The  Harbour  was 
made  by  the  Emperor  Trajan ,  on  which  ac¬ 
count  there  was  a  triumphal  Arch  erected  to 
his  Honour  by  the  Sea-fide,  which  flill  re¬ 
mains  alraoft  entire,  and  looks  white  and  frefh, 
being  expos’d  to  the  Winds  and  fait  Sea- Va¬ 
pours,  which  by  continual  fretting  it,  in 
Mr.  Addifons  Opinion,  preferves  it  from  that 
mouldy  Colour  which  others  of  the  fame  Ma¬ 
terials  have  contra&ed.  There  was  fome 
Diftin&ion  made  by  the  Romans ,  my  Author 
thinks,  between  thefe  honorary  Arches  ere&- 
ed  to  Emperors,  and  thofe  that  were  rai- 
fed  on  account  of  fome  Vi&ory,  and  were 
properly  triumphal  Arches ;  but  he  does  not 
hint  wherein  the  Difference  confided  ,•  only 
commends  the  Wifdom  of  the  Romans,  who  to 
encourage  their  Emperors  in  their  Inclinations 
of  doing  good  to  their  Country,  gave  the 
fame  Honours  to  the  great  Actions  of  Peace 
which  turn’d  to  the  Advantage  of  the  Publick, 
as  to  thofe  of  War  ;  and  this,  he  obferves,  is 
very  remarkable  in  the  Medals  that  were 
fiarop’d  on  the  fame  Qccafions.  The  Medal 

ftruck 
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{truck  for  Trajan  in  Memory  of  his  Benificence  The 
to  Ancona ,  is  (till  very  common,  on  the  Re-  Pope’s 
verfe  whereof  is  a  Port  with  a  Chain  running  Domi- 
crofs  it,  and  a  Boat,  with  this  Infcription,  nions. 
S.  P.  Q.  R.  optima  Principi  S.  C. 

The  Habits  of  the  People  of  Ancona ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Miffon ,  are  very  particular.  He  obfer- 
ved  on  one  of  their  Feftivals,  he  fays,  when 
they  were  better  drefs’d  than  ufual,  that  the 
principal  Citizens  wore  black  Cloaks  lin’d 
with  green,  blue  Stockings,  Shoes  whited 
with  Chalk,  and  tied  with  colour’d  Ribbon  ; 
their  Waftcoats  were  unbutton’d,  and  the  Fa¬ 
cing  of  the  Sleeves  embroider’d  ;  their  Shirts 
full,  and  hung  over  their  Fingers  ends.  The 
ordinary  Citizens  Wives  and  Daughters  had 
Head-dreffes  with  long  Fringes  hanging  over 
their  Faces ;  the  Body  of  their  Gowns  of  red 
and  yellow  Silk,  lac’d  before  and  behind,  and 
on  both  fides,  and  overlaid  with  Galloon  like 
a  Livery  ;  their  Petticoats  fhort,  and  of  forty 
different  Colours.  The  Ladies  of  Quality 
were  drefs’d  after  the  French  Mode,  but  fo 
aukwardly,  that  they  made  a  more  ridiculous 
Figure  than  their  Inferiors  in  their  native  Drefs, 
how  fantaftical  foever  it  might  appear  to  Fo¬ 
reigners.  The  Exchange  where  the  Merchants 
meet  is  a  handfome  fquare  Portico,  in  which 
is  an  Equeftrian  Statue  of  Trajan ,  and  four 
other  Figures  at  the  four  Corners,  reprefenting 
Religion,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  :  but  an 
Earthquake  which  happen’d  not  many  Years 
fince,  has  done  confiderable  Damage  to  thefe 
Statues,  by  breaking  or  over-turning  them. 

Ancona  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  Suffragan  to 
Rome.  It  is  obfervable  here  that  the  Tide 
does  not  rife  above  a  Foot,  though  it  rifes 
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above  four  Feet  at  Venice  and  the  Bottom  of 
the  Gulph,  and  in  that  part  of  the  Gulph  of 
Venice  which  lies  next  the  Mediterranean  there 
is  no  Tide  at  all  to  be  difcern’d. 

The  City  of  Loretto,  olim  Lauretum ,  taking 
its  Name  from  a  Grove  of  Laurel  there,  is 
fituated  on  an  Emminence  three  Miles  to  the 
Weftward  of  the  Gulph  of  Venice ,  fifteen  South 
of  Ancona,  and  an  hundred  and  forty-five  to  the 
Eadward  of  Rome,  in  a  pleafant  fruitful  Soil ; 
but  there  cannot  be  worfe  Roads  for  the  poor 
Pilgrims  to  wade  through  than  there  are  near 
this  celebrated  Place.  The  City  is  fmail,  con¬ 
fiding  only  of  one  large  Street  within  the 
Gate,  and  another  without ;  and  is  defended 
by  a  Wall  and  other  Fortifications,  which  may 
be  fufficient  to  prevent  a  fudden  Surprize,  but 
would  not  be  able  to  hold  out  a  long  Siege. 
Some  have  wonder’d,  fays  Mr.  Addifon,  that 
the  Turk  never  attacks  this  Place,  where  fo 
vaft  a  Treafure  is  repofited,  fince  it  lies  fo 
near  the  Sea-Shore,  and  is  fo  weakly  defend¬ 
ed  :  But  befides  that  he  has  formerly  attemp¬ 
ted  it  without  Succefs,  the  Venetians  keep  too 
watchful  an  Eye  over  him  at  prefenr,  to  fuf- 
fer  him  to  enter  the  Adriatick.  It  would,  as 
that  Gentleman  obferves  farther,  be  any  eafy 
matter  for.  a  Chridian  Prince  to  polfefs  himfelf 
of  it,  who  has  Ships  continually  palling  by  ; 
efpecially  if  he  had  a  Party  in  the  Town  dif- 
guifed  like  Pilgrims  ;  for  ’tis  computed  there 
have  been  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  Thoufand 
Pilgrims  in  the  Place  in  the  compafs  of  a  Day’s 
time  ;  but  ’tis  probable  that  their  Veneration 
for  the  Holy  Houfe,  and  the  Horror  of  an 
Adfion  that  would  be  refented  by  all  Catho- 
lick  Princes,  will  be  as  great  a  Security  to 

the 
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the  Place  as  the  flrongefl  Fortification.  And  The 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Pope  would  make  Pope’s 
ufe  of  thefe  Treafures  in  cafe  of  an  unfortu-  Domi¬ 
nate  War  with  the  Turk,  or  a  powerful  Con-  nions. 
federacy  among  the  Proteftants  againli  the  v'VNl 
Holy  See.  The  vaft  heaps  of  Wealth  amafs’d 
together  here  and  in  other  Religious  Places 
in  Italy,  may  be  look’d -upon  as  fo  many  hid¬ 
den  Referves  and  Magazines  of  the  Church, 
that  fhe  would  open  upon  any  preffing  Occa- 
fion  for  her  laft  Defence  and  Prefervation. 

But  I  proceed  to  give  an  Account  of  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Houfe,  which  drew  fo  great  a  Treafure 
hither. 

It  is  called  here,  Sacratiffimo  Sacello.  Glovio- 
fa  Celia.  Damns  Auvea.  Domw  Sapientia-  Vas 
lnjigne  Devotionis.  Sanciuanum  Dei.  Propitiate 
rium  Altiffimi.  Civitas  Rejugii.  Puteus  Aquarum 
Viventium.  Terror  Damonum.  Spes  Deeper  annum. 

Gloria  Jerusalem.  Tabernaculum  Fro  dens.  Solium 
Gloria  Dei.  Sacranum  Divinitatis.  Sacrofancla 
Cafa ,  &c. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Tranflation,  or  Trans¬ 
portation,  of  this  Houfe  from  the  Holy  Land 
to  Loretto,  is  hung  up  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lo- 
retto  in  Several  Languages  ;  the  Subftance 
whereof  is  as  follows  (viz.)  That  this  was 
the  Bleffed  Virgin’s  Chamber  near  JerufaJem , 
in  which  fhe  was  born  and  faluted  by  the  An¬ 
gel  j  That  fhe  conceived  and  brought  up  her 
Son  JeJns  here  til)  he  was  twelve  Years  of  age ; 

That  after  the  Afcenfion  of  our  Saviour  the 
Apoftles  confecrated  it  to  the  Honour  of  the 
Bleffed  Virgin,  and  St.  Luke  drew  a  Pi&ure 
of  her,  which  is  preferved  here  to  this  Day  : 

That  the  Natives  apoftatizing  from  the  Faith 
cf  Chrift,  and  becoming  the  Difciples  of  Ma¬ 
homet , 
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The  hornet ,  the  Angels  carry ’d  it  into  Dalmatia , 

Pope’s  and  placed  it  on  a  Mountain  there  call’d  Ter- 
Dorai-  fatto ,  near  the  Gulph  of  Venice ;  (but  as  to 
nions.  the  Time  of  this  memorable  Event  they  are 
V/VVJ  not  perfectly  agreed,  whether  it  was  on  the 
ninth,  tenth  or  the  twelfth  of  May,  1291.  or 
in  the  Year  1294.)  But  the  People  of  the 
Country  not  expreffing  a  due  Veneration  for 
it  here  ;  three  Years  and  feven  Months  after, 
the  Angels  tranfported  it  over  the  Sea  to  a 
Wood  in  the  Territory  of  Recanati  (which  is  a- 
bout  three  Miles  from  Loretto)  the  Territory 
belonging  to  a  Noble  Lady  named  Loretto , 
from  whence  it  obtain’d  the  Name  of  Our  La * 
dy  of  Loretto.  After  it  had  remain’d  here  eight 
Months,  on  account  of  the  Wickednefs  of  the 
Natives,  it  was  remov’d  a  third  time  to  the 
Hill  where  it  (lands  at  prefent ;  but  a  Contro- 
verfy  arifing  between  two  Brothers  to  whom 
the  Ground  belong’d,  four  Months  after  it  was 
remov’d  a  little  farther  into  a  Highway  ;  and 
here  they  built  over  it  a  Magnificent  Church, 
the  prefent  Cathedral,  under  the  middle  of  the 
Cupola  whereof  it  now  remains.  They  alfo 
ereCted  four  Walls  of  White  Parian  Marble, 
which  furround  the  Holy  Chamber  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  half  a  Foot,  the  better  to  preferve  it. 
Here,  fays  my  Author,  all  the  Beauties  of 
Sculpture  and  Architecture  may  be  feen,  the 
greateft  Artifts  in  Italy  having  been  employ’d 
in  the  Work.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  Order, 
with  excellent  Bafs  Reliefs,  in  which  the  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Virgin  is  reprefented  ;  and  there 
being  two  rows  of  Niches  one  above  another 
between  the  double  Columns ;  in  the  ten  be¬ 
low  are  the  Statues  of  ten  Prophets,  and  h 
thofe  above  the  Images  of  ten  of  the  Sybls 
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who  prophefy’d  of  our  Saviour’s  Birth.  There  The 
remains  no  more  now  of  the  Virgins  Chamber  Pope’s 
than  the  four  Walls,  compofed  of  a  reddilh  Domi- 
Stone,  which  the  Legend  fays  is  no  where  to  nions. 
be  found  but  near  Nazareth :  The  Roof  has  t/V\) 
been  remov’d  to  give  Light  within,  and  a 
Door  made  on  each  fide  ;  nor  is  there  any  of 
the  Foundation.  The  Chamber  is  about  forty 
Foot  long,  twenty  broad,  and  about  twenty 
in  height.  My  Author  fays,  he  view’d  the 
Walls  on  the  infide,  which  they  were  prevent¬ 
ed  from  doing  without  by  the  Marble  Enclo- 
fure  ;  and  whatever  they  may  pretend,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  built  of  Brick.  Mijfon  alfo  relates, 
that  he  has  examin’d  the  matter,  and  that  they 
have  on  purpofe  made  choice  of  Bricks  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fliapes  and  unequal  bignefs,  together 
with  fome  flat  Greyifh  and  Reddifh  Stones, 
which  are  common  every  where,  and  that  the 
Cement  is  common  Lime  and  Sand,  as  in  o- 
ther  ordinary  Houfes,  but  ill  join’d  and  fitted 
together,  which  feem  to  evince  that  the  Work 
was  done  in  hafte.  But  to  go  on  with  the  Tra¬ 
dition  concerning  this  Houfe,  which  the  Ro - 
manC atholicks  believe  as  firmly  as  their  Creed- 
They  fay, That  it  was  not  known  from  whence 
it  came  till  the  Blelfed  Virgin  appear’d  to  a 
devout  Man  in  his  Sleep,  and  declar’d  the 
manner  of  its  removal  in  the  Year  129*5.  who 
difeovering  it  to  the  Governor  and  other  con- 
fiderable  Men  of  the  Province,  they  fent  fix- 
teen  Perfons  of  good  Reputation  to  Nazareth, 
who  meafut’d  the  Foundations  from  whence  it 
was  taken,  and  found  them  to  be  exadly  of 
the  fame  Dimenfions  with  the  Walls  of  the 
Holy  Houfe.  They  faw  alfo  an  Infcription 
on  an  adjoinipg  Wall,  which  fignified  that  it 
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The  had  left  that  Place  ;  which  demonftrated  to 
Pope’s  them,  that  this  was  the  Chamber  of  the  Vir- 
X)omi-  gin  Mary  :  and  it  has  been  reverenc’d  by 
nions.  Chriftians  accordingly,  and  many  Miracles 
wrought  there,  fays  the  Legend.  Paul  Silva, 
a  Hermit  of  great  San&iry,  who  liv’d  in  the 
Neighbourhood,  alfo  declar’d,  that  going  thi¬ 
ther  conftantly  to  Mattins  for  ten  Years  on 
the  eighth  of  September  Annually,  two  Hours 
before  Day,  he  faw  a  Light  defcend  from 
Heaven  upon  the  Holy  Houfe,  which  was  the 
Bleffed  Virgin,  who  fhewed  her  felf  there  on 
the  Day  of  her  Nativity.  Another  Mmi  of 
Credit,  named  Paul  Renalduci,  attefted,  that 
his  Grandfather  faw  the  Angels  convey  it  over 
the  Sea,  and  place  it  in  the  Wood,  where  he 
had  often  vificed  it.  One  Francis  Prior  alfo 
attefted,  That  his  Grandfather’s  Grandfather, 
beitg  an  hundred  and  twenty  Years  old,  had 
much  frequented  it  in  the  fame  place,  and 
that  in  his  time  it  was  carried  from  thence  to 
the  Mountain  of  the  two  Brothers. 

The  Holy  Houfe  is  fituaced  Eaft  and  Weft. 
Towards  the  Eaft  is  the  little  Chimney  of  the 
Chamber,  and  over  it  ftands  the  Lady  of  Lo- 
retto,  with  a  little  Jefus  on  her  right  Arm  . 
The  Image  of  our  Lady  is  Laid  to  be  of  Ccedar- 
Wood,  the  Workmanfhip  of  Sc.  Luke ,  and 
brought  hither  with  the  Houfe.  It  is  aboul 
four  Foot  high,  and  adorn’d  with  a  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  Veil  (of  which  they  have  feveral 
of  various  Colours  for  Change)  all  rich  anc 
glittering  with  precious  Scones  ;  one  of  thefe 
Lajjels  relates,  has  fix  rows  of  Diamonds  down 
before,  to  the  Number  of  three  tnoufand ; 
and  is  wrought  over  with  a  kind  of  Embroide¬ 
ry  of  little  Pearl,  fet  thick  every  where  with- 
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in  the  Flowers,  with  great  round  Pearl,  to  the  The 
Number  of  twenty  thoufand  Pearls  in  all  Her  Pope’s 
triple  Crown  cover’d  with  precious  Srones,  Domi- 
was  the  Prefent  of  Lewis  XIII*  King  of  France,  nions. 
The  Crown  on  the  Head  of  our  Saviour,  alfo 
is  fee  with  Diamonds.  Before  the  Breaft  of 
the  Blefled  Virgin  hangs  a  Royal  Tofone  or 
Fleece  of  rich  Jewels  :  A  Collar  of  Rubies, 

Pearls  and  Diamonds,  and  a  rich  Crois  hang¬ 
ing  at  it.  And  round  the  Nich  where  the 
Statue  ftands,  is  a  clofe  row  of  precious  Stones 
of  feveral  kinds  and  Luftres  of  great  bulk  and 
value,  forming  a  kind  of  Rainbow  of  various 
Colours.  Before  the  Image  of  our  Lady  hang 
twelve  Lamps  of  beaten  Gold,  each  as  big  as 
a  Man’s  Head  :  All  the  reft  of  the  Chapel  is 
loaden  with  the  rich  Vows  and  Prefents  of 
great  Princes.  The  Altar  is  of  pure  beaten 
Silver,  fcarce  any  thing  of  lefs  Value  is  to  be 
feen  here.  There  is  ftill  remaining  fome  an- 
tient  Paintings,  faid  to  be  done  in  the  Primi¬ 
tive  times,  particulary  feveral  Pi&ures  of  the 
Virgin,  with  our  Saviour  in  her  Arms.  On 
each  fide  of  the  Virgin’s  Image  are  Prefles  fill’d 
with  her  antient  Ornaments,  and  in  another 
on  the  South  fide  they  preferve  fome  Earthen 
Diflies  and  Houfhold  Utenfils,  faid  to  be  us’d 
by  the  Virgin  and  her  Family,  many  of  which 
are  cover’d  with  Gold  Plate.  Over  againft 
the  Image  of  our  Lady,  at  the  end  which 
looks  Weftward,  is  the  Window  at  which,  ’tis 
faid,  the  Angel  enter’d  when  he  brought  her 
the  joyful  Tidings  of  being  the  Mother  of  our 
Saviour ;  this  Window  is  about  three  Fooc 
high,  and  almoft  the  fame  breadth  j  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tradition,  the  Virgin  was  telling 
over  her  Beads  when  the  Angel  appear’d  to  her. 

Vol.  X,  •  O  o  As 
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The  As  for  the  old  Roof  of  the  Houfe,  and  the 
Pope’s  little  Steeple,  with  which.it  is  painted  in  an- 
mp.  tient  Pictures  they  can  give  no  Account  of 
.  * "  them,  the  prefent  vaulted  Root  they  acknow- 
nions.  je(jge  to  be  a  modern  Fabrick,  but  the  old 
Sells  they  pretend  to  have,  which  are  never 
us’d  for  tear  of  wearing  them  out :  They  add, 
that  the  Altar  made  by  the  Hands  of  the 
Apoftles,  and  the  Stone  on  which  St.  Peter 
faid  his  firft  Mafs  were  tranfported^  hither 
with  the  Houfe,  which  are  now  cover’d  with 
Silver.  The  Pavement  confifts  of  Square 
pieces  of  Red  and  White  Marble  ;  but  this 
alfo  is  modern  ;  for  the  old  Floor  they  fay 
was  left  at  Nazareth  with  the  Foundation  of 
the  Houfe.  The  Entrance  of  this  Chapel  is 
by  three  Doors  at  prefent,  viz.  One  on  each 
fide,  and  one  behind  the  Altar,  tho’  originally 
there  was  but  one.  The  place  between  the 
Altar  and  our  Lady’s  Shrine  is  call’d  the  San- 
fiuary  :  Upon  this  Altar  Mafs  is  celebrated 
from  four  in  the  Morning  to  one  in  the  After¬ 
noon  ;  and  before  it  hangs  a  Lamp  of  Gold  as 
big  as  two  Men  can  carry  ;  there  are  alfo  all 
round  the  Chapel  Lamps,  Statues,  Bufis,  and 
other  Figures  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  eight  and  twenty  large  Silver  Candle- 
fiicks  gilt.  The  laft  rich  Offering  is  always 
laid  before  the  Shrine  of  our  Lady  for  feme 
time,  and  then  remov’d  into  the  Treafury. 
All  round  the  Walls  that  enclofe  the  Houfe 
are  a  great  Number  of  Candlefticks  and 
Branches ;  and  thefe  W alls  the  Pilgrims  fur- 
round  on  their  Knees,  fome  five,  fome  feven, 
and  others  twelve  times,  as  they  are  difposd, 
faying  over  their  Pater  Noflers  and  Avy  Marias , 
and  telling  their  Beads,  all  endeavouring  to  get 
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as  near  the  Wall  as  they  can  ;  and  as  fome  fur-  The 
round  it  one  way,  and  others  the  contrary,  Pope’s 
this  occafions  frequent  joftling,  and  muft  not  Domi- 
a  little  difturb  their  Devotions ;  but  this  is  nions. 
never  done  when  there  are  great  Numbers  of  t/VNJ 
Pilgrims  aflembled.  From  the  SanEla  Cafa 
Foreigners  are  lead  to  view  the  Treafury,  in 
Comparifoti  of  which,  fays  M/Jfon ,  all  the 
Riches  of  the  Holy  Houfe  are  but  of  fmall 
Value.  It  is  a  Gallery  with  a  rich  vaulted 
Roof,  forty  Paces  long,  and  fifteen  broad,  on 
one  fide  of  which  are  large  Prefles  with  fold¬ 
ing  Doers,  which  ferve  infiead  of  Wainfcoat 
when  fhut.  The  Silver  Works  are  not  thought 
worthy  to  be  admitted  into  thefe  Prefles,  but 
are  laid  in  heaps  in  other  Repofitories,  while 
the  Prefles  are  fin’d  with  pure  Gold,  rich 
Jewels,  or  Veflels  and  Ornaments  more  pre¬ 
cious  than  Gold  ;  being  the  Votive  Donati¬ 
ons  of  Emperors,  Kings,  Popes,  Princes,  and 
other  Perfons  of  Diftindtion,  for  feveral  hund¬ 
red  Years  paft.  Here  are  whole  Services 
for  the  Altar  of  Amber,  Agate,  Lapis  Lazu¬ 
li,  Coral  and  Chryftal ;  Priefls  Veftments  a** 
dom’d  with  Pearl  and  precious  Stones.  A 
fpread  Eagle  cover’d  with  Diamonds,  feveral 
Crowns  of  Gold  enrich’d  with  Pearls  and  Dia¬ 
monds,  a  Heart  fet  with  with  Diamonds,  and 
agreatEmrald  in  the  middle  of  it  of  an  excef- 
five  bignefs.  Several  fingle  Diamonds  of  an 
immenfe  Value ;  Images  of  our  Saviour  and 
the  Samaritan  Woman  in  Gold.  A  Golden 
Dove  with  two  Crowns  above  it  cover’d  with 
Diamonds,  Rubies,  Emeralds,  and  other  pre¬ 
cious  Stones.  A  Cup  of  Lapis  Lazuli,  with 
a  Lid  of  Rock  Chryftal,  on  the  top  whereof 
is  an  Angel  in  Relievo,  having  a  Lilly  fet  with 
O  0  2  Diamonds 
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'j'he  Diamonds  in  his  Hand  :  The  Border  of  this 
Pope’s  Lid  is  adorn’d  with  four  large  Diamonds,  and 
Domi-  as  many  Rubies  :  The  Foot  is  Oriental  J  ifper 
nions.  and  Gold  artfully  intermix’d  and  imbellifh’d 
with  precious  Stones  ;  Three  Satyrs  of  Gold 
fitting  upon  it  glittering  with  Rubies  and  Dia¬ 
monds,  intermix’d  with  Pearh  ;  and  there  are 
three  Golden  Syrens  for  the  Balls,  holding  each 
of  them  a  Child,  with  this  Diftich, 

Ut  qua  prole  tua  mundum  Regna  beafti , 

Et  Regnum  &  Regem  prole  beare  veils. 

This  glorious  Cup  Henry  III.  of  France  offer’d 
to  our  Lady  for  a  Succeflor.  And  here  are 
two  Crowns  in  form  of  Tiara’s,  which  Lew¬ 
is  XIII.  of  France  offer’d  on  the  fame  Account. 
Thefe  are  both  of  Gold  embellifh’d  with  Dia¬ 
monds  and  Pearls,  which  ’ds  laid,  coft  eighty 
thoufand  Crowns.  Another  Prefent  the  fame 
King  offer’d  after  the  Birth  of  Lewis  XIV.  be¬ 
ing  an  Angel  of  Silver  with  a  young  Infant  of 
Gold  in  his  Arms,  which  he  prefents  to  the 
Virgin.  Among  the  Golden  Statues  are  thole 
of  the  Duk  of  Savoy,  with  a  Royal  Mantle  on 
his  Knees,  and  that  of  Stamjlam  King  of  Po¬ 
lar d:  And  there  is  on  Altar-Cloth  prefented 
by  the  Lady  of  the  Great  Chancellor  of  Po¬ 
land,  the  Jewels  whereof  are  computed  to  be 
worth  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  C  owns, 
with  a  multitude  of  other  valuable  Prefents; 
among  which  I  muff  not  forget  one  that  Mif- 
fon  fays  was  fent  by  King  yames  Il’s  Queen  in 
1688,  viz,.  An  Angel  or  Gold,  holding  a 
Heart  bigger  than  an  Egg  cover’d  with  Dia¬ 
monds  of  great  Value,  which  he  fays,  (he  of¬ 
fer’d  to  the  Virgin  juft  before  (he  became 

pregnant 
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pregnant  of  the  Chevalier.  On  the  other  fide  The 
of  'the  Gallery  is  a  range  of  Windows,  be-  Pope’s 
tween  every  one  of  which  are  the  Plans  of  fe-  Domi- 
veral  great  Towns  in  Bafs  Relief  in  Silver  :  nions. 
But  not  to  weary  the  Reader  with  a  tedious 
enumeration  of  more  particulars,  I  (hall  con¬ 
clude  the  Dwfcripcion  of  this  Tree  fare  in  the 
Words  of  Mr.  Addifon  :  The  Riches  in  the 
Holy  Houfe  and  Treafury,  fays  that  Gentle¬ 
man,  are  furprizingly  great,  and  as  much  fur- 
pafs’a  my  Expedition  as  other  Sights  have 
fallen  fhort  of  it  :  Silver  can  fcarce  find  Ad- 
raiffion,  and  Gold  it  felf  looks  but  poorly  a- 
mong  fuch  an  incredible  Number  of  precious 
Stones.  There  will  be  in  a  few  Ages  more 
the  Jewels  of  the  greateft  Value  in  Europe,  if 
the  Devotion  of  its  Princes  continues  in  its 

■  prefent  Fervour.  The  laft  Offering  (when 
he  wastherejwas  made  by  the  Queen  Dowa- 

:  ger  of  Poland,  and  coft  her  eighteen  thou- 

■  (and  Crowns. 

'■  The  Church,  in  which  the  Holy  Houfe 
:  (lands,  is  a  magnificent  Fabrick,  built  in  the 
:  form  of  a  Crofs,  with  a  Cupola  in  the  middle, 

j  adorn’d  with  Stucco-work  and  exquifite  Paint- 

•  ings  by  the  greateft  Hands  ;  particularly  in 
1  the  Chapel  of  the  Annunication,  is  the 
.  Hiftory  of  her  Vifitation  and  Marriage  :  and 
s  in  the  Chapel  of  Sr.  John  Baptift  an  incom¬ 
parable  Pidture  of  our  Saviour’s  Baptifm.  In 

:  the  great  Square  before  the  Church  is  a  vaft 
:  Marble  Fountain,  with  the  brazen  Statue  of 
r  Pope  Sixtm  V-  and  four  other  Statues  repre- 
>  fenting  the  Cardinal  Virtues.  All  the  Doors 

•  of  the  Church  are  of  Brafs,  and  have  feveral 
Hiftories  engraven  upon  them.  The  Cellars 

3  belonging  to  the  Houfe  are  very  fpacious,  and 
,  replenifh’d 
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The  replenifh’d  with  variety  of  Wine,  not  only  for 
Pope’s  the  fervice  of  the  BiOiop’s  Palace,  but  for  all 
Domi-  thofe  numerous  bodies  of  Pilgrims  which  re- 
nions.  fort  hither,  to  whom  they  are  always  open. 
k/'Y'NJ  After  the  Cellar  Strangers  are  fhewn  the  A- 
pothecaries  Shop,  where  all  Pilgrims  are  fur- 
nifh’d  with  fuch  Medicinesas  they  want  j  but 
the  Pots  which  contain  them  are  the  greateft 
Curiofity  here,  having  been  painted  by  the 
admir’d  Raphael  Urhin ,  and  containing  feveral 
pieces  of  facred  and  prophane  Hiflory.  The 
Palace  where  the  Governor,  the  Bifhop,  and 
Penitentaries  of  all  Nations  refide,  is  large 
and  commodious ;  and  here  are  Apartments 
always  ready  for  the  reception  of  Princes, 
Cardinals,  and  other  Perfons  of  Didindtion, 
whofe  Devotion  brings  them  hither.  In  the 
Square  of  this  Palace  is  an  Odiangular  Foun¬ 
tain  of  Brafs  thirty  Foot  high,  confiding  of 
three  Stories  one  above  another :  Into  the 
uppermoft  four  Eagles  throw  the  Water  ; 
four  Dragons  pour  it  into  the  fecond,  and  four 
Tritons  mounted  on  the  Backs  of  Dolphins 
convey  it  to  the  third.  The  Inhabitants  of 
Lorretto,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  Concourfe 
of  Pilgrims  hither,  are  not  rich,  mod  of  them 
being  maintain’d  by  the  Charity  of  the  Houfe, 
and  laying  out  but  little  Money,  unlefs  it  be 
in  Beads,  Croffes  and  Medals,  the  making 
whereof  are  the  principal  Employment  of  the 
Inhabitants,  lurcelmns  in  his  Hidory  of  Lo- 
retto,  relates,  that  in  fome  Years  between 
Eafter  and  Whitfuntide  there  have  reforted  hi¬ 
ther  five  or  fix  hundred  thoufand  Pilgrims, 
and  in  the  fpace  of  two  Days  in  September , 
when  they  celebrate  the  Fead  of  the  Virgin’s 
Nativity,  not  lefs  than  two  hundred  thoufand. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  Pilgrims  fet  out  in  bodies  from  the  The 
feveral  Catholick  Cities  of  Italy t  and  other  Pope’s 
parts  of  Europe ,  each  Body  or  Society  being  Domi- 
diflinguifti’d  by  the  Arms  of  the  City  they  nions. 
come  from,  and  by  the  Colour  of  their  ^Y>J 
Cloaths :  They  wear  a  kind  of  Linnen  Frock 
with  a  Cowl,  which  quite  covers  their  Heads, 
leaving  only  three  Holes  for  their  Eyes  and 
Mouth ;  they  have  large  Chaplets  of  Beads, 

Girdles,  Pilgrims  Staves,  and  the  Arms  of 
the  Society  painted  or  embroider’d  before  and 
behind,  on  the  Back  and  Bread:  of  every 
Brother.  The;  Men  ufually  ride  on  Affes,  pro¬ 
bably  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour,  which  Ani¬ 
mals,  fays  my  ludicrous  Author,  on  Account 
of  their  frequent  Journeys  to  the  Holy  Houfe 
are  fuppos’d  to  have  fome  fmack  of  Sanftity. 

They  are  very  fure  footed,  and  travel  better 
in  that  uneven  Country  about  Loretto  than 
Horfes  would.  As  to  the  Female  Pilgrims, 
their  Habits  are  the  richeft  they  can  procure, 
and  they  fallen  to  the  Body  of  their  Gowns  a 
jttle  Pilgrims  Staff  of  Gold,  Silver  or  Ivory, 

■ome  of  them  fet  with  Pearls  or  precious 
Stones ;  and  thefe  being  about  fix  Inches  long, 
fays  the  fame  merry  Writer,  give  occafion  for 
many  pretty  Thoughts,  ferving  for  Diverfion 
■or  the  Company  on  the  way.  The  Ladies 
ufually  ride  in  Calafhes  and  Chaifes,  furround- 
-d  with  a  crowd  of  Gentlemen  mounted  on 
Affes,  and  drefs’d  in  the  manner  above  de¬ 
scrib'd,  who  fbow  a  thoufand  antick  Tricks, 
and  ling  merry  Songs  for  their  Diverfion, 
which  muE  make  the  Women  extremely  fond 
of  thefe  Expeditions  in  a  Country  where  they 
are  never  permitted  to  converfe  with  the  Men 
but  on  fuch  Occafions,  tho’  there  are  few  of 

them 
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The  them  but  have  a  Governante,  a  Brother,  or 
Pope’s  fome  other  Relation  near  them,  who  ferve  as 
Domi-  Spies  to  fee  that  they  do  not  carry  their  Gal- 
nions.  lantry  too  far.  But  to  return  to  Loretto ,  be- 
fidesthe  Jewels,  Plate  and  Ornaments  already 
mention’d,  it  is  fuppofed  there  are  vafl  Sums 
of  ready  Cafii  laid  up  in  the  Treafury  of  the 
Holy  Houfe,  for  no  Pilgrim  fcarce  comes  thi¬ 
ther  but  gives  fomething  to  the  Box  ;  and  to 
incite  them  to  be  liberal,  they  deliver  out 
printed  Papers,  wherein  they  fuggeft  rhat  the 
Revenues  of  this  Church  amount  to  but  twen¬ 
ty  feven  thoufand  Crowns  per  Ann .  and  that 
tneir  Charges  in  maintaining  the  Clergy  and 
Officers  which  belong  to  the  Holy  Houfe,  and 
the  Pilgrims  who  refort  hither,  they  annually 
expend  above  thirty  eight  thoufand  Crowns, 
fo  that  there  is  a  Deficiency  of  eleven  thou¬ 
fand  Crowns  every  Year ;  from  which  Repre- 
fentation  they  endeavour  to  move  the  Com¬ 
panion  of  devout  Pilgrims  ;  tno’  ?tis  fuppos’d 
the  Lands  and  Revenues  appropriated  to  Lo¬ 
retto,  are  much  beyond  what  they  are  pleas’d 
to  difcover.  ’Tis  true,  the  numerous  Clergy 
who  conftantly  attend  here,  muft  occafion  a 
very  great  Expence;  there  being  above  an 
hundred  and  twenty  Mafl'es  founded  to  be 
faid  every  Day  in  the  Church  and  Chapel,  be- 
tides  cafual  ones  celebrated  for  particular 
Perfons;  for  which  purpofe  only  they  main- 
tain  near  four  fcore  extraordinary  Chaplains  ; 
and  the  Madona  or  Saint  her  felf  is  concinual- 
ly  ferv’d  by  twenty  Canons,  thirteen  Eccle- 
fiafticks,  call’d  Incumbents,  twelve  Clerks, 
and  other  interior  Officers.  Sixtm  V.  firft 
made  Loretto  a  City  and  a  Biffioprick  ;  and  fo 
great  is  the  Dignity  of  this  Place  (fay  the 
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Catholicks)  fo  fublime  is  its  Majefty,  That  The 
before  all  the  Holy  Places  under  Heaven,  the  Pope’s 
Chapel  of  Loretto  is  to  be  preferr’d.  Domi- 

Oftmo  is  a  (mail  City,  about  fifteen  Miles  nions. 
Welt  of  Loretto ,  remaikable  only  for  being  a 
Bi fhop’s  See,  Suffragan  to  Rome.  ofimo. 

Recanati ,  the  antient  Helvia  Retina,  united 
to  the  See  of  Loretto ,  is  fituated  on  the  top  of  Rtcanat*i 
a  Hill,  about  three  Miles  South-Weft  of  Lo¬ 
retto.  In  the  Territories  of  this  City  it  was 
that  the  Holy  Houfe  firft  refted  on  its  Tran- 
portation  from  Dalmatia. 

Macerata  is  fituated  on  a  Hill  between  Lo-  Macerata< 
retto  and  Tolentino ,  twenty  Miles  South  of  An¬ 
cona.  It  is  a  Bifliop’s  See,  united  to  Tolentino , 
Suffragan  of  Fermo ,  and  has  a  little  Univer- 
fity. 

Fermo  is  fituated  on  a  rifing  Ground  near  the 
Gulph  of  Venice,  fifteen  Miles  South  of  Lo-  Ferm * 
retto ,  a  large  Place,  and  made  an  Archbifhop- 
rick  by  Sixtm  V.  who  had  been  Bifhop  of  this 
City. 

The  Cities  of  Ripa,  Tranjone ,  Montalto ,  Af-  Ripa, 
coli,  Tolentino,  Camerino  and  ’Jefi,  are  all  Bi-  Tranf°net 

(hops  .Sees,  but  do  not  defer ve  a  particular  Tohmim 
Description.  &c.  * 

Fabriano  on  the  Confines  of  the  Dutchy  of 
Urbino,  is  taken  notice  of  for  a  Manufactory  of  Fabriam° 
fine  Paper  there. 

The  Dutchy  of  Urbino ,  including  the  Re-  Urbino 
publick  of  St.  Marino,  is  bounded  by  the  Pro-  dutchy, 
vince  of  Romania,  and  the  Gulph  of  Venice  to¬ 
wards  the  North  and  Eaft  ;  by  the  Marqui- 
fate  of  Ancona  towards  the  South  j  and  by  the 
Dutchy  of  Florence  or  Tufcany  and  Peiugia  to¬ 
wards  the  Well: :  Being  about  feventy  Miles 
in  Length  from  the  South- Eaft  to  the  North- 
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The  Weft,  and  of  a  very  unequal  Breadth,  in 
Pope’s  fome  places  fifty,  and  in  others  fcarce  twenty, 
Domi-  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  lies  between 
nions.  Tufcany  and  the  Gulph  of  Venice  is  very  nar- 
C/VNJ  row.  The  Chief  Towns  are,  i.  Urbino.  2. 
St.  Angelo.  3.  Urbanea.  4.  Cagli.  5.  Fom- 
brone.  6.  Fano.  7.  San  Leo.  8.  Pennade  Bi I'¬ 
ll.  9.  Gubio.  10.  Senigaglia.  And,  11.  Pe- 
faro. 

Urhino  Urbino ,  the  Capital  City,  is  fituated  on  a 

City.  Hill  near  the  River  Foglia ,  about  twenty 
Miles  South-Weft  of  the  Gulph  of  Venice,  and 
an  hundred  North-Eaft  of  Rome ;  a  little  well 
peopled  City,  and  hath  fome  handfome  Build¬ 
ings  in  it,  particularly  the  Ducal  Palace,  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  being  an  intimate  Friend  of  the 
laft  Duke’s,  and  having  among  other  Favours, 
given  him  an  hundred  thoufand  Ducats ;  fo 
entirely  won  the  Duke’s  Heart,  that  he  be¬ 
queath’d  this  City,  and  the  whole  Dutchy 
belonging  to  it  to  the  See  of  Rome  about  the 
Year  1630,  and  it  has  ever  fince  been 
part  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  State.  In  this  City 
the  famous  Painter  Raphael  was  born,  from 
hence  call’d  Raphael  Ur  bin.  It  was  made  an 

Archbifhoprick  by  Pope  Pirn  IV.  Anno  1^6^. 

Sinigaglia ,  or  Senegallia ,  faid  to  take  its 
sinigaglia  Name  from  the  Gallifenones ,  is  a  little  plea- 
fant  Town,  fituate  in  a  Plain  near  the  Gulph 
of  Venice ,  about  twenty  Miles  North-Eaft  of 
Ancona ,  and  has  a  Harbour  of  no  great  Con- 
fequence. 

San  Leo  is  a  Fortrefs  fituated  on  a  Moun- 
San  Let.  tain  fifteen  Miles  North  of  Urbino ,  Capital 
of  the  County  of  Montejeltro ,  which  has  its 
Name  from  its  mountainous  Situation. 

Cita 
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Cita  de  CafteIJo  is  the  Capital  of  a  County  of  The 
the  fame  Name,  fituated  about  twenty  Miles  Pope's 
South-Weft  of  Urbino,  a  little  fortified  Town,  Domi- 
and  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  Suffragan  to  Rome,  nions. 

Fano  is  fituated  on  the  Gulph  of  Venice,  a-  ✓’YNJ 
bout  twenty  Miles  to  the  Eaft  ward  of  Urbina,  Cit*  de 
antiently  call'd  Fanum  Fortunes ,  or  the  Temple  fyf/0' 
of  Fortune ,  on  account  of  a  Temple  ere&ed  to 
the  Honour  of  that  Goddefs  here,  of  which 
there  is  nothing  remaining  but  the  Ruins  at 
prefent.  There  is  alfo  here  a  magnificent 
Triumphal  Arch,  pretty  much  defac’d,  con- 
fifting  of  three  Arches  of  Marble,  the  loftieft 
that  are  to  be  met  with  any  where,  each  of 
them,  as  ’tis  faid,  being  thirty  Cubits  high  ; 
the  Plan  of  it,  with  all  its  Infcriptions,  is  neat¬ 
ly  cut  upon  the  Wall  of  a  neighbouring  Build¬ 
ing.  In  this,  as  in  almoft  every  other  Town 
in  this  part  of  Italy ,  is  a  beautiful  Marble 
Fountain,  where  the  Water  runs  continually 
thro'feveral  little  Spouts,  which  my  Author 
obferves,  looks  very  refrefhing  in  this  hot 
Country,  and  gives  a  coolnefs  to  the  Air  a- 
bout  them. 

Pefaro  is  pleafantly  fituated  alfo  upon  the 
Gulph  of  Venice,  about  ten  Miles  North-Eaft  PeJarc‘ 
of  Fanoj,  and  was  the  Capital  of  a  Territory, 
govern'd  by  its  own  Princes  till  the  Year  1631, 
when  it  came  under  the  Dominion  of  the  See 
of  Rome.  It  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  beft  peo¬ 
pled  Towns  in  the  Pope’s  Dominions  ;  and 
has  a  very  good  Trade  ;  the  Churches  and 
Houfes  are  for  the  moft  part  modern  and  well 
built.  Pope  Clement  XI,  who  was  a  Native  of 
this  place,  built  a  magnificent  Cathedral  here, 
whofe  Bifhop  is  Suffragan  to  Ur  lino.  The 
Country  about  Pefaro  is  exceeding  fruitful, 
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The  and  every  thing  extremely  cheap,  but  the  Air 
Pope’s  is  bad  in  Summer-time. 

Domi-  Gubio  is  the  Capital  of  a  little  Mountainous 
nions.  Territory,  fituate  near  the  foot  of  the  Appe~ 
cyVNJ  nine,  about  thirty  Miles  South-Weft  of  Urbino ? 
Gubio.  antj  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  Suffragan  of  that 
City. 

Fmbrone  Fombrone ,  or  Fojfombrone ,  is  fituated  about 

ten  Miles  South-  Eaft  of  Urbino,  and  about  as 
much  to  the  Weftward  of  Fano,  and  is  the  See 
of  a  Bifhop,  Suffragan  of  Urbino. 

Sc.  Ante-  St.  Angelo,  Urbanea ,  Cagli  and  Penna  de  Belli , 
go,  & c.  are  Bifhops  Sees,  but  remarkable  for  little  elfe, 
and  indeed  every  Town  of  Italy  almoft  of  the 
b  gnefs  of  an  Engltjb  Market-  Town  is  a  Bi- 
Ihop’s  See. 

The  Re-  The  Territories  of  the  Republick  of  St. 
publick  Marino  are  fituated  on  the  North  part  of  the 
of  Sc.  Dutch y  of  Urbino ,  near  the  Confines  of  Romania . 

Marino.  They  congfl.  0f  one  Mountain,  and  fome  neigh¬ 
bouring  Hillocks  which  lie  fcat.er’d  about  the 
bottom  of  it,  being  about  three  Miles  over, 
and  about  ten  in  Circumference,  containing 
one  little  City  of  the  fame  Name,  four  or  five 
Villages,  eight  Corn-Mills,  and  two  Powder- 
Mills,  in  which  little  State  there  are  about  fix 
or  feven  thoufand  Souls.  There  is  not  aSpring 
or  Fountain,  according  to  Mr.  Addifon,  in  their 
Dominions,  which  Defect  is  fupply’d  by  vaft 
Cifferns  or  Refervoirs  of  Rain-Water.  Their 
Wine  that  grows  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
Mountain  is  the  beft  on  the  North  fide  of  the 
Appenines. 

Sc  Marino  The  Town  of  St.  Marino  flands  on  the  top 
Cityf  1  of  the  Mountain,  which  is  exceeding  high  and 
fteep,  it  is  generally  hid  among  the  Clouds, 
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and  lay  under  the  Snow,  fays  Mr.  Addijon , 
when  I  faw  it,  though  it  was  clear  and  warm 
Weather  in  all  the  Country  about  it.  The 
City  is  walled  on  one  fide,  and  defended  by  a 
dreadful  Precipice  on  the  other,  on  which 
ftands  three  Towers  or  Cables  on  a  line.  Tne 
Streets  are  narrow,  and  the  Houfes  but  indif¬ 
ferently  built  :  There  are  five  Churches  and 
four  Convents  in  their  Limits,  but  not  confi- 
derable  enough  to  deferve  a  particular  Defcrip- 
tion.  There  is  a  Suburb  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hill,  where  they  have  a  good  weekly  Marker, 
and  four  annual  Fairs,  in  which  great  Herds 
of  live  Cattle  are  bought  and  fold.  Their 
principal  Fair  is  on  the  Feaft  of  Sc.  Bartholomew , 
when  all  the  Natives  that  are  fit  for  Military 
Service  are  under  Arms  to  the  Number  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred.  There  are  but  two 
Afcents  from  the  Suburbs  to  the  City,  by  one 
of  which,  winding  about,  a  Coach  may  get 
up  to  the  Gate  ;  the  other  is  very  fteep  ;  and 
there  is  a  Law  that  none  {hall  enter  the  Town 
by  any  other  Paths,  left  new  ones  fhould  be 
worn  on  the  fides  of  the  Mountain,  and  Fo¬ 
reigners  find  an  accefs  to  it.  The  Town 
ftands  about  nine  Miles  South  of  Rimmini , 
twenty  Noith  of  UAino,  and  five  .or  fix  Weft 
of  the  Gulph  of  Venice .'  This  little  Republick 
has  continu’d  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  Years, 
and  was  founded  by  St.  Marino ,  a  Hermit  who 
retir  d  hither,  and  pradhs’d  fuch  Rigours  and 
Aufterities  upon  himfelf,  as  gave  the  People 
ot  the  Neighbourhood  a  great  Opinion  of  his 
Sandtity.  It  being  given  out  at  length  that 
Heaven  had  conferr’d  on  him  a  Power  of 
working  Miracles,  the  Princefs  of  the  Coun  ry 
gave  him  the  Mountain  he  had  chofen  to  erect 
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The  his  Hermitage  upon,  and  his  Reputation  Toon 
Pope’s  drew  People  enough  thither  to  people  it,  who 
Domi-  form’d  themfelves  into  a  Republick,  which 
nions.  has  been  ever  ft  nee  call’d  by  the  Name  of  their 
Founder,  whofe  Statue  ftands  on  the  high  Al¬ 
tar  in  their  principal  Church,  which  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him.  He  holds  a  Mountain  in  his 
Hands,  crown’d  with  three  Caftles,  which  is 
she  Arms  of  the  Common-wealth.  They  at¬ 
tribute  to  his  Prote&ion  the  long  Duration  of 
their  State,  and  efteem  him  the  greateft  Saint 
next  to  the  blefTed  .Virgin. 

The  Sovereign  Power  was  originally  lodg’d 
in  the  Arengo,  or  Great  Council,  wherein 
every  Houfe  had  its  Reprefentative,  but  was 
afterwards  devolv’d  on  the  Council  of  Sixty, 
or  rather  Forty,  for  it  confifts  of  no  more  at 
prefent,  of  which  one  half  are  of  noble  Fami¬ 
lies,  as  they  are  call’d,  and  the  other  half  Ple¬ 
beians,  and  all  Matters  are  decided  in  this 
Aflembly  by  ballotting.  By  thele  are  all  Mi- 
nifters  and  Officers  of  the  Common-wealth 
appointed,  and  no  Sentence  is  executed  which 
is  not  confirm’d  by  two  thirds  of  this  Council. 
The  two  principal  Officers  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  are  ftil’d  Capitaneo’s ,  which  our  Writers 
referable  to  the  Roman  Confuls,  thefe  are  eled- 
ed  every  fix  Months.  The  next  Officer  is  the 
judge  in  Civil  and  Criminal  matters,  and  be- 
caufe  of  the  many  Alliances,  Friendfhips  and 
Intermarriages,  as  well  as  the  perfonal  Feuds 
and  Animolities  which  muff  of  neceffity  hap¬ 
pen  among  fo  fmall  a  People,  and  might  ob- 
flrudt  the  Courfe  of  Juftice  if  one  of  their  own 
Number  was  poflefs’d  of  this  Poff,  they  al¬ 
ways  entruft  a  Foreigner  with  the  Adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice,  who  is  a  Bo&or  of  Law,  and 
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has  a  Reputation  for  his  Integrity,  and  change  The 
him  every  three  Years.  The  fourth  Man  in  Pope’s 
this  petty  State  is  the  Fhyfician,  who  is  alfo  Domi- 
a  Foreigner,  and  maintain’d  by  a  publick  Sa-  nions. 
lary,  and  chang’d  alfo  every  three  Years.  A 
fifth  Officer,  who  makes  no  fmall  figure  in  the 
Republick,  is  the  School-mafter,  and  the  Na¬ 
tives  in  general,  ’tis  laid,  have  fome  fmatter- 
ing  of  Learning.  They  are  efteem’d  an  honefi 
well-meaning  People,  and  according  to  fome 
of  our  modern  Travellers,  live  much  more 
happy  and  contented  among  their  Rocks  and 
Snows  than  any  other  Italians  do  in  the  moft 
fruitful  Valleys.  Nothing,  fays  Mr.  Addifon, 
can  be  a  greater  Infiance  of  the  natural  Love 
Mankind  have  for  Liberty,  and  of  their  Aver- 
fion  to  an  arbitrary  Government,  than  to  fee 
fuch  a  favage  Mountain  cover’d  with  People, 
when  the  Campania  of  Rome  ( under  a  Monarch ) 
in  the  fame  Country,  is  defiitute  of  Inhabitants. 

From  which  and  many  other  Infiances  it  is 
evident,  that  Mr.  Addifon  preferr’d  a  Repub¬ 
lican  Form  of  Government  to  any  other,  and 
infinuates,  that  no  fuch  thing  as  Liberty  can 
be  expected  under  a  Monarchy.  But  it  is  to 
be  obferv  d,  that  thefe  very  People  lie  in  the 
midft  of  the  Pope’s  Dominions,  are  under  his 
Prote&ion,  and  fo  much  in  his  Power,  that 
he  might  at  any  time  put  an  end  to  their  boaft- 
ed  Liberties  if  he  faw  fir.  And  after  all,  why 
People  fhould  be  happier  under  forty  Tyrants 
or  Governors  than  one,  is  not  eafy  to  be  con¬ 
ceiv’d.  Nor  does  it  proceed  fo  much  from 
the  Excellency  of  their  Conftitution,  as  from 
the  Poverty  of  their  Country,  and  their  co’d 
uncomfortable  Situation  that  they  have  fo 
long  remain’d  a  State.  The  richefi  and  the 
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happieft  Countries  ever  fuffer  the  moft  frequenc 
Revolutions.  It  is  not  worth  any  Prince’s 
while  to  make  a  Conqueft  of  a  Mountain  eter" 
nally  cover’d  with  Snow,  tho’  ’tis  very  natural 
for  People  to  have  an  Efteem  and  Fondnefs  for 
their  Native  place,  how  miferable  foever.  At 
the  IQand  of  St.  Helena ,  which  is  but  twenty 
Miles  in  Circumference,  and  above  five  hun- 
dred  from  any  Continent,  where  the  Natives 
are  of  Bntijh  Extradion,  and  fubjed  to  a  Go¬ 
vernor  appointed  by  the  Eaft  ///^-Company, 
who  ads  as  defpotically  as  any  Prince  upon 
Earth,  the  Natives  feem  no  lefs  contented 
than  thefe  are  repi  efented  to  be  at  S:.  Marino , 
and  will  tell  you  that  they  have  very  little  In¬ 
clination  to  remove  to  any  other  part  of  the 
World.  They  reprefent  that  their  fmall  For¬ 
tunes  that  ma  ntain  them  in  NecefTaries  here, 
would  probably  be  fpent  before  they  could  fix 
themfelves  to  any  Advantage  elfewhere  :  that 
they  and  their  Families  muft  run  great  Hazards 
and  fuffer  many  Hardfhips  in  the  Attempt  : 
But  what  is  more  than  all,  they  have  fuch  a 
Fondnefs  for  the  fpot  of  Earth  where  they 
were  born  and  bred,  that  they  cannot  think  of 
leaving  it,  any  more  than  the  Mountaneers  or 
Marino  can  of  defending  into  the  rich  Vales 
about  them  ;  not  on  account  of  the  Mildnefs 
of  the  Government,  but  for  fome  fuch  Rea- 
fo  is  as  keep  the  Natives  ot  So  Helena  at  home. 
And  indeed,  it  is  no  eafy  matter  for  poor  Peo¬ 
ple  to  leave  their  Country  with  their  Families 
and  fix  in  other  places,  whatever  the  Nature 
of  the  Government  may  be  they  live  under, 
or  whatever  Oppreffions  or  Hardfhips  they 
may  fuffer  from  their  Governors.  And  that 
the  red  of  the  People  of  Italy  are  not  lefs  con- 
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tented,  chan  thofe  of  Marino ,  how  mifera'ole  fo-  The 
ever  fome  Travellers  may  reprefenc  them,  or  Pope’s 
they  may  in  reality  be  in  our  Opinion,  ap-  Do  mi- 
pears  from  Motraye ,  Vol.  I.  p.  74.  The  Pic-  nions. 
ture  feveral  Travellers  have  drawn,  fays  that 
Gentleman,  of  the  Meannefs  and  Poverty  of 
the  Italian  Peafants,  render’d  fo  by  their  rich 
Matters,  is  apt  to  make  any  one  look  upon 
them  who  bear  the  Burthen  to  be  as  miferable 
as  thofe  who  impofe  it  feem  to  be  happy  ;  but 
as  the  Felicity  of  People  conlifts  chiefly  in  being 
contented  with  their  Condition,  or  more  in 
believing  themfelves  happy  than  in  being  really 
I  fo,  they  complain  lefs  themfelves  than  Tra¬ 
vellers  do  for  them  ;  they  are  born  for  the 
moft  part  with  their  Chains,  (as  we  denomi¬ 
nate  them)  which  grow  habitual  and  light  by 
'  Education.  They  are  taught  to  expect  a  true 
‘  Happinefs  in  the  next  World  from  the  'very  Sacrifice 
[of  Riches  and  Wealth  in  this  ;  from  their  Obfer- 
1  < vance  of  Religion,  Contributions  to  the  Church ,  and 
Submiffion  to  their  Superiors.  And  being  born  in 
1  great  plenty  of  all  things  neceffary  to  Life ,  in  the 
|  midft  of  fo  many  forts  of  deliciom  Wines ,  they  are 
1  always  more  fiber  by  choice,  more  quiet ,  and  better 
content  with  what  is  fujficient,  than  thofe  of  other 
;  Nations ,  who  in  the  midft  of  Riches ,  even  to  a  fu- 
perfluity ,  are  tyrannized  over  by  the  Love  of  Miney , 

Slaves  to  their  Ambition,  never  pleas’d,  but  always 
'  uneafy  with  their  Maflers.  It  is  furprizing,  fays 
the  fame  Author,  how  much  thefe  People  give 
to  the  Church  in  proportion  to  what  they  have, 
and  this  very  willingly,  notwithftanding  what 
Jthey  are  oblig’d  to  pay  to  the  Temporal  Pow¬ 
er,  of  which  they  complain  but  little.  The 
‘Peafant  pays  religioufly  Tyths  to  his  Curate, 

1  and  has  Mattes  faid  for  his  Health,  for  the 
Vol.  X.  Qq  Fertility 
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The  Fertility  of  his  Lands,  and  for  the  Souls  of  his 
Pope’s  deceas’d  Relations  ;  nor  does  he  refufe  a  part 
Domi-  of  his  Corn,  Wine  and  Fruit  to  the  Mendicant 
nions.  Fryars,  though  without  making  any  Vow  of 
Poverty  he  lives  poorer  than  they  that  do  it. 
And  though  thefe  People  ihould  be  deem’d 
to  have  fallen  into  one  Extreme,  both  in  their 
Religion  and  Politicks,  yet  whether  the  con¬ 
trary  Extreme,  where  People  deny  any  Sub¬ 
jection  to  the  Ecclefiaftical  or  Civil  Magiftrate, 
but  when  they  act  fuitably  to  their  own  Whim- 
lies,  be  not  the  more  troublefome  and  dange¬ 
rous  of  the  two,  will  fcarce  be  made  a  Quef- 
tion  by  any  conlidering  Man.  But  ’tis  time 
to  proceed  in  the  Defcription  of  the  reil  of  the 
Pope’s  Dominions. 

The  Pro-  The  Province  of  Romania,  or  Romandiola , 
vince  of  jn  which  l  include  the  Bulcgneje  and  Ferrarefe, 
Romania.  bounded  by  the  Territories  of  Venice  to¬ 
wards  the  North,  by  the  Gulph  of  Venice  on 
the  Eaft,  by  the  Province  of  Urbino  and  Tufca- 
ny  on  the  South,  and  by  Modena  and  Mantua 
towards  the  Welt,  being  about  fourfcore 
Miles  in  length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  near 
as  much  in  breadth  from  North  to  South. 

Romania  Proper ,  call’d  antiently  O Emilia 
Proper**  Regi°>  a ndFlaminia ,  is  bounded  by  the  Ferrarefe 
on  the  North,  by  the  Gulph  of  Venice  on  the 
Eaft,  by  Urbino  and  Tufcany  on  the  South,  and 
by  the  Bolognefe  on  the  Weft,  and  is  about 
fixty  Miles  in  length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and 
forty  in  breadth  from  North  to  South.  It  is 
diverfih'ed  with  Hills,  Woods,  Arable,  Mea¬ 
dow  and  Pafture,  and  abounds  in  Corn,  Wine, 
Oil,  Figs  and  other  Fruits ;  but  the  Salt-Pits 
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are  its  Principal  Riches.  Here  are  alfo  feve-  Tne 
ral  good  Rivers,  as  the  Savio ,  Santerna,  Pi  fa-  Pope’s 
tello  and  Rubicon ,  the  laft  of  which  will  be  re-  Domi- 
member’d  _s  long  as  'Julim  Cafar,  who  by  nions. 
paffing  it  with  nis  Army,  mmifefted  his  De- 
fign  of  fubduing  tne  Roman  Republick.  This 
Province  was  parr  of  the  antient  Gallia  Cifpa- 
dana,  and  faid  to  be  call’d  Romania  from  its 
firm  Adherence  to  the  Roman  Empire,  and  not 
from  its  being  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
for  it  lies  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  Italy ,  at 
above  an  hundred  and  forty  Miles  diftance 
from  that  City.  The  chief  Towns  are,  i.Ra  Chief 
venna.  2.  Cervia.  3.  Rimmini.  4.  Sarcina.  Towns. 
5.  Sefena.  6.  Bertincro.  7.  Forlintpopoli.  8. 

For  It.  9.  Faenza.  10.  Caftel  Bolognefe.  And, 

1 1  lmmola. 

Ravenna  is  fituated  in  a  flat  Country,  three  Ravenna . 
Miles  Weft  of  the  Adriatick  Sea ,  an  hundred 
North-Weft  of  Ancona ,  and  fonrfcore  South  of 
Venice ,  being  encompafs’d  with  two  fmall  Ri¬ 
vers.  Its  antient  Situation  is  faid  to  have 
been  like  that  of  Venice ,  upon  certain  Iflands, 
when  it  was  one  of  the  beft  Harbours  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  on  this  fide ;  but  the  Waters  are 
retir’d  above  three  Miles  from  it,  and  thefe 
P.ains  which  formerly  were  under  Water,  are 
now  fome  of  the  moft  fruitful  Grounds  in  Italy. 

It  was  the  Refidenceof  the  Emperor  HonoriPtSy 
and  of  many  of  the  Gothick  Kings,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  Capital  of  the  Eaftern  Emperors 
Dominions  in  Italy ,  where  their  Viceroys  or 
Exarchs  held  their  Courts  from  the  Year  568, 
to  the  Year  728.  It  was  taken  by  the  Lombards 
in  752,  and  by  Pepin  King  of  France,  Anno 
756,  who  gave  this  City,  with  moft  of  the 
Territories  belonging  to  the  Eaftern  £mpe- 
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The  rors  in  Italy ,  to  the  Pope  j  but  it  never  fuffei*d 
Pope’s  more  than  when  it  was  ftorm’d  by  the  French 
Domi-  about  the  Year  1512,  ever  fince  which  it  has 
iiians.  been  in  a  declining  Condition.  The  Buildings 
are  generally  mean,  the  magnificent  Churches 
and  Palaces  which  it  antiently  contain’d  are 
now  run  to  ruin,  its  Trade  loft,  and  the  place 
but  thinly  peopled.  Good  Water  was  always 
fo  fcarce  here,  that  it  was  preferred  to  Wine3 
according  to  Mar.  L.  5. 


Sit  Cifterna  mihi  quam  Vinea  malo  Ravenna , 
Cum  poffim  multo  vendere  pluris  Aquam. 

Lodg’d  at  Ravenna,  Water  feds  fo  dear , 

A  Ciftern  to  a  Vineyard  I  prefer. 

Addifpn. 

Calhdm  impofuit  nuper  mihi  Caupo  Ravenna 
Cum  peterem  mixtum  vendidit  ide  merum. 

f,  1  ;  '  '  :  , '  Ibid. 

* 

By  a  Ravenna  Vintner  once  betray’d , 

So  much  for  Wine  and  Water  mix’d  I  paid ; 

But  when  I  thought  the  purchas’d  Liquor  mine3 
The  Rafcalfobb’d  me  off  with  only  Wine. 

Ibid. 


The  place  which  is  fhewn  for  the  Haven  is 
level  with  the  Town  at  prefent,  and  is  fup- 
pos’d  to  have  been  fill’d  up  by  Sand  and  Dirt 
brought  thither  by  the  Sea,  for  all  the  Soil  on 
that  fide  of  Ravenna ,  it  is  obferv’d,  has  been 
made  by  the  Sea  difcharging  it  felf  upon  it  for 
Ages  paft.  The  Ruins  of  the  Pharos,  or 

Light- 
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Light-houfe,  ftand  about  three  Miles  from  The 
the  Sea,  and  two  from  the  Town,  the  Foun-  Pope’s 
dations  whereof  were  cover’d  feveral  Yards  Domi- 
deep.  It  was  a  Square  Tower,  about  twelve  nions. 
Yards  in  breadth,  as  appears  by  that  part  of 
it  which  flill  remains  entire.  Without  the 
Town,  on  that  fide  where  the  antient  Har¬ 
bour  is  fuppos’d  to  have  been,  is  the  Maufolaum 
which  Queen  Amalajuntha  ere&ed  for  her  Fa¬ 
ther  Theodorick,  King  of  the  O/ircgoths,  who 
kept  his  Court  at  Ravenna.  This  Building  is 
now  converted  into  a  little  Church  which  they 
call  the  Rotunda  ;  the  moft  remarkable  thing 
in  it  is  the  Roof,  which  confifts  of  one  large 
Stone,  hollow’d  almoft  into  the  form  of  a  Cu¬ 
pola,  with  a  round  Hole  to  let  in  the  Light. 

Mr.  Miflon  fays  he  meafur’d  this  Stone,  and 
that  it  was  thirty-eight  Feet  in  Diameter,  and 
fifteen  in  thicknefs  ;  but  I  fuppofe  he  means 
that  the  Cavity  or  Cupola  was  fifteen  Feet 
deep,  for  Mr.  Addifon  fays  the  Stone  is  but 
four  Feet  thick,  fo  uncertain  are  the  Accounts 
we  receive  fometimes  from  thofe  who  pretend 
they  have  been  Eye-Witnefles.  On  the  Out- 
fide  of  this  little  Cupola  was  plac’d  the  Por¬ 
phyry  Tomb  of  Theodorick  above  mention’d, 
furrounded  by  the  Statues  of  the  twelve 
Apoftles,  but  it  was  broken  in  pieces  by  a 
Cannon-Ball  when  Lewis  XII.  befieg’d  it.  The 
fame  Shot,  ’tis  fuppos’d,  made  a  flaw  in  the 
Cupola,  though  according  to  the  Tradition 
of  the  place  it  was  crack’d  by  Thunder.  The 
Cathedral  is  an  antient  Fabrick,  the  Nave 
whereof  is  fupported  by  fifty-fix  Pillars  of 
Grecian  Marble,  which  form  a  double  row  on 
each  fide  of  it,  and  the  Roof  of  the  Choir  is 
inlaid  with  fine  Mofaick-W ork.  Another  Cu¬ 
rio  fity 
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The  r'offty  in  this  Church  is  the  great  Door,  which 
Pope’s  is  nude  of  the  Planks  of  Vines,  fotne  of  them 
Domi-  twelve  Feet  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth, 
nions.  The  Soil  which  has  been  made  by  the  Sea  is 
lo  agreeable  to  Vines,  that  they  grow  to  an 
incredible  fize  here.  In  the  Church  of  the 
Theatins,  Travellers  are  fliewn  a  little  Window 
over  the  high  Altar,  with  the  Figure  of  a 
white  Pidgeon  in  the  middle  of  it,  which  was 
plac’d  there  as  a  Memorial,  that  after  the 
Death  of  St.  ApoUinariw,  the  firft  Bifhop  of 
Ravenna,  the  Priefts  being  aflembled  to  chufe 
a  Succeflbr,  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  form  of  a 
Dove  (as  they  fay)  came  in  at  this  Window, 
and  fat  upon  the  Head  of  him  who  was  to  be 
eleded  ;  and  that  the  fame  thing  happen’d 
afterwards  at  eleven  Eledions  fucceffively.  In 
the  Churches  of  St.  Vitalis,  St.  Apollinarim , 
St.  Romoaldm,  and  St.  Andrew,  are  fome  very 
fine  pieces  of  Marble  and  Porphyry,  fuppos’d 
to  be  brought  from  Greece  during  the  time  of 
the  Exarchate.  In  the  Church  of  Sc.  Celfm  is 
a  noble  Tomb  of  GaUa  Placidia,  Sifter  to  the 
Emperors  Arcadim  and  Honorius  j  and  in  the 
great  Square  a  fine  Brazen  Statue  of  Pope 
Alexander  VII.  Upon  two  Columns  in  the 
fame  Square  were  fet  the  Patron  and  Arms  of 
Venice  formerly,  when  Ravenna  was  in  the 
Pofleffion  of  that  State  ;  but  the  Pope  has 
fince  plac’d  the  Statues  of  St.  Viftor  and  ApolH- 
naris,  the  Patrons  of  Ravenna,  on  the  fame 
Pillars.  This  City  is  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop, 
but  is  neither  confiderable  for  its  Bulk  or  For¬ 
tifications  at  prefent. 

,  .  Rimini ,  the  antient  Ariminum ,  ftands  in  a 

imnu  Plain  near  the  Coaft  of  the  Adriatick  Sea,  at 
the  Mouth  of  the  River  Ariminm,  about  four 

and 


and  twenty  Miles  South-Eaft  of  Ravenna ,  and  The 
twenty  North-Weft  of  Pefaro.  Between  Ra -  Pope’s 
venna  and  Rimmini  runs  the  famous  River  Domi- 
Rubicon ,  which  fome  take  to  be  the  modern  nions. 
Pifatello,a.nd  others  another  fmail  Stream  near  it; 
but  however  that  be,  the  Rubicon  was  the 
Boundary  between  Gaul  and  Italy,  and  it  was 
made  Treafon  either  for  the  Roman  Officers 
or  Soldiers  to  pafs  this  River  in  their  military 
Habits.  This  it  was  that  made  Julius  Cafar 
halt  here  for  fome  time  in  his  March  towards 
Rome,  but  having  weigh’d  the  Confequence, 
he  cry’d  out  at  length,  EATVR,  QVO 
DEORVM  OSTENTA,  ET  INIM1CO- 
RVM  INIQVITAS  VOCAT  :  JACTA 
EST  ALEA. 

Jam  gelidas  Cafar  curfu  fuperaverat  Alpes 
Ingentefque  animo  motus,  beliumque  futurum 
Caper  at  ut  ventum  eft  parvi  Rubicoms  ad.  undas. 

Lucan. 

This  River,  fays  Mr.  Addifon,  who  takes  it 
to  be  the  modern  Pifatello ,  is  not  fo  very  con¬ 
temptible  as  it  is  generally  reprefented,  and 
was  much  encreafed  by  the  melting  of  the 
Snows  when  Cafar  pafs’d  it,  according  to  the 
fame  Poet. 

Fonte  cadit  modico  parvifq;  impellitur  undis 
Puniceus  Rubicon ,  cum  jervida  conduit  afias 
Perque  mas  ferpit  valles  &  Gallica  certus 
Limes  ab  aufonts  difterminat  arva  colonis. 

Tunc  vires  prabebat  Hyems  atque  auxerat  undas , 

Tertia  jam  gravida  pluvialis  Cynthia  cornu , 

Ft  madidis  Euri  refolute  flatibus  Alpes . 


Luc. 


3°* 

The 

Pope’s 

Domi¬ 

nions. 


Cervia- 
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While  Summer  lafts  the  Streams  of  Rubicon 
From  their  fpent  Source  in  a  fmall  Current  run , 
Hid  in  the  winding  Vales  they  gently  glide 
And  Italy  from  neighbouring  Gaul  divide. 

But  now  with  Winter  Storms  encreas  d  they  rofe} 
JBy  watry  JVLoons  produc  d  and  Alpine  Snows , 
“That  melting  on  the  hoary  Mountains  lay. 

And  in  warm  Fa  fern  Winds  diffolv  d  away. 

Addifon, 

Rimini  is  in  a  declining  Condition  at  prefent, 
having  neither  Trade  nor  Harbour,  for  both 
whicii  it  was  cotifiderable  antiently  ;  but  the 
Sea  is  retired  a  A4ile  from  it,  and  according  to 
Mr.  Addifon ,  it  has  nothing  Modern  to  boaft 
of.  The  Antiquities  are,  i.  A  Marble  Bridge 
of  five  Arches,  built  by  Auguflm,  as  appears 
by  the  Infcription  (viz,.)  Cafar.  DiviF.  Au- 
viiftus  Pontifex.  Maxim ■  Cof.  14.  Imp-  XX.  7n- 
bunitia  potefiat  XXVII.  p.  p.  On  the  other 
fide,  Ti  C'kfar  Divi  Augufti  F.  Divi  Juh  N. 
Augufl.  Pontif.  Maxim.  CoJ.  4  Imp.  8  Tub.  potejl 
i  y  Dcdevc*  2.  A  Triumphal  Arch  ercftwd  b} 
Auguftm,  which  makes  a  noble  Gate  to  the 
Town  j  on  which  is  the  following  Infcription 
(viz,.)  Cof.  fept.  Dejignat .  Oclavnm  V  Celeberri ~ 
meis  Italia  Vieis  Conjilio  Senatm  pop.  7a.  C  S. 
U  S.  Nikis.  Here  are  alfo  the  Ruins  of  an 
Amphitheatre,  and  they  pretend  to  fhew  the 
Suggeftum  on  which  fulim  Cafar  flood  when 
he  harangu’d  his  Officers  after  he  had  pafs  d 
the  Rubicon.  Rimmini  is  a  Bifliop  s  See  Suf¬ 
fragan  to  Ravenna. 

Cervia ,  the  an  dent  V.hycocle ,  Hands  in  a 
Morals  near  the  Sea,  about  ten  Miles  to  the 

Southward  of  Ravenna ;  confiderable  on  ac¬ 
count 


count  of  the  Salt-pits  about  it ;  and  for  its  The 
being  a  Bifhop’s  See,  Suffragan  to  Ravenna  ;  Pope’s 
but  is  not  very  well  peopled  on  account  of  the  Domi- 
badnefs  of  the  Air.  nions. 

Faenz,a  is  fituated  on  the  River  Amone,  a-  t/VNl 
bout  twenty  Miles  Weft  of  Ravenna ,  a  little  Faenza° 
neat  Town,  and  a  Bifhop’s  See,  Suffragan  to 
Ravenna,  moft  confiderable  on  account  of  its 
Manufacture  of  Earthen  Ware. 

Sarcina,  Bertinovo ,  Forlimpopoli,  Forli  and  sardna 
Imola,  are  only  remarkable  as  they  are  the  Forli,  &g. 
Sees  of  fo  many  Bifhops. 

The  Province  of  Bologna ,  or  the  Bolognefe ,  pro= 

is  bounded  by  the  Ferrarefe  on  the  North  ;  by  vince  of 
Romania  Proper  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  Tufcany  on  the  Bologna 
South  ;  and  by  the  Modenefe  on  the  Weft  ;  be¬ 
ing  about  forty  Miles  in  Length  from  Eaft  to 
Weft,  and  five  and  twenty  in  Breadth  from 
North  to  South  ,•  and  is  water’d  by  the  Ri¬ 
vers  Reno ,  Saveno  and  Qitadraco ;  Being  a  fruit¬ 
ful  Country,  abounding  in  Corn,  Wine,  Oil, 

Flax  and  Fruits.  It  was  antiently  part  of 
Lombardy ,  and  afterwards  of  the  Exarchate  of 
Ravenna ,  and  given  to  the  Pope  by  King  Pepin 
and  Cbarlemain.  The  Chief  Towns  whereof 
are,  i.  Bologna.  2.  Bndri.  3.  Bentivoglio . 

4.  Fort  Ur  bin.  And,  <$.  Caflel  Franco. 

Bologna ,  or  Bolonia ,  in  Latin  Bononia,  and  Bologna 
antiently  Feljina ,  is  ufualiy  furnamed  the  Fat,  City, 
from  its  ftanding  in  one  of  the  moft  fruitful 
Plains  in  Italy.  It  is  fituated  upon  feveral  lit¬ 
tle  Rivulets  and  a  navigable  Canal,  by  which 
it  has  a  Communication  with  Ferara,  and  a 
Branch  of  the  Po  ;  lying  about  feven  or  eight 
Miles  to  the  Northward  of  the  Appenines, which 
in  the  way  from  Florence  fink  gradually  into 
little  Mounts  or  Emminencies  till  we  arrive 
Vol.  X.  R  r  as 
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The  at  the  Plain  in  which  Bologna  {lands.  This 
Pope’s  City  is  about  fix ty  Miles  North-Weft  of  Flo - 
Bomi-  rence,  and  fomething  more  than  two  hundred 
nions.  North-Weft  of  Rome ,  thirty  South-Weft  of 
Ferrara,  and  an  hundred  and  thirty  South- 
Eaft  of  Milan.  The  Country  between  Flo¬ 
rence  and  Bologna  is  as  barren  as  the  Country 
on  the  fide  of  Lombardy  is  fruitful,  being  one 
continued  Chain  of  the  Appenine  Mountains, 
over  which  the  Road  would  be  intolerable  if 
the  Italians  did  not  take  more  care  of  their 
Highways  than  any  Nation  in  Europe,  in  which 
they  imitate  their  Anceftors  the  old  Romans  ; 
but  this  Road  is  ftill  fo  incommodious  for 
Wheel  Carriages,  that  thofe  who  travel  be¬ 
tween  Bologna  and  Florence  chufe  either  Litters 
or  Mules  to  ride  on  rather  than  the  Calafhes 
in  which  they  travel  in  the  Plain  Country. 
Bologna  is  of  a  round  Figure,  about  five  or  fix 
Miles  in  Circumference,  furrounded  with  a 
fingle  Wall  of  very  little  Strength  ;  for  Lis 
faid,  when  they  put  themfelves  under  the 
Pope’s  Protection  about  the  Year  1278.  they 
ftipulated  particularly  againft  Cittadels  and 
Fortifications,  leaft  they  fhould  be  us’d  as  a 
conquer'd  People ;  and  the  Popes  have  religi- 
oufiy  obferv’d  this  part  of  the  Treaty  to  this 
Bay.  The  Town  is  remarkable  for  its  mag¬ 
nificent  Monafteries  and  Churches,  and  the 
Riches  and  fine  Paintings  in  them.  The  Streets 
are  tolerably  wide,  and  have  Piazza’s  on  each 
fide  :  The  private  Houfes  are  not  lofty,  or 
comparable  to  thofe  of  Venice  or  Genoa,  but 
are  handfome  and  convenient  enough  ;  they 
are  either  built  of  Stone  or  Brick  plaifter’d 
over  in  imitation  of  Scone.  Tney  have  feve- 
ral  fine  Squares  with  noble  Fountains  in  them  ; 
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and  all  manner  of  Provifions  are  extremely 
plentiful  ;  but  what  they  are  moft  remarkable 
for  are  their  Hams  and  Saufages,  in  which 
moft  Towns  in  Europe  endeavour  to  imitate 
them.  The  Weal.h  of  Bologna ,  fays  Dr.  Bur¬ 
net ,  appears  in  every  Corner  of  the  Town, 
there  are  many  noble  Palace*  all  over  it,  and 
the  Churches  and  Convents  are  incredibly 
rich.  The  Inhabitants  are  computed  to  a- 
mountto  feventy  thoufand  Souls.  The  place 
is  much  colder  in  Winter  than  thofe  Towns  co 
the  Southward  of  the  Appenines ,  which  Mr. 
Addifon  fuppofes,  is  the  reafon  that  their  Wines 
are  not  fo  good;  fo  fweet  I  fuppofe  he  means, 
for  they  have  excellent  White  Wine,  ard  they 
do  not  lie  fo  cold  as  France  and  fome  other 
Countries,  where  we  meet  with  the  beft  of 
Wines ;  and  according  to  MJfon,  the  heats 
arealmoft  as  troublefome  here  in  the  Summer 
as  they  are  to  the  Southward,  accordingly 
they  ufe  Ice  with  their  Wine,  and  all  manner 
of  cooling  Liquors  ;  the  Men  alfo  have  Fans 
as  well  as  the  Women  all  over  the  Country, 
and  little  Machines  at  Table  to  drive  off  the 
Flies.  Here  Mijfon  takes  an  opportunity  to 
acquaint  us,  that  they  drive  away  the  Flies 
from  the  Pope’s  Face  (when  he  is  carried  in 
publick  on  Men’s  Shoulders,  feated  in  a  Chair 
of  State)  in  hot  Weather  with  an  Engine, 
call’d  Mufcaria  Pavonina,  being  a  kind  of  open 
Fan,  made  with  the  Feathers  of  a  Peacoak, 
and  faftned  to  the  end  of  a  gilt  Staff  about  fix 
Foot  long,  and  adorn’d  with  feveral  Toys, 
two  Officers  on  each  fide  hold  thefe  Imple¬ 
ments  near  his  Face  to  drive  away  the  Flies, 
they  ferve  alfo  inftead  of  a  Fan,  producing 
with  a  little  motion  a  gentle  gale  of  Wind  j 
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but  however  this  may  be  look’d  upon  as  an 
extravagant  piece  of  State  in  Europe,  it  is  no 
more  than  every  Gentleman  and  Tradefman 
in  the  Eafl  Indies  has  whenever  he  goes  abroad; 
the  Eafl  India  Company’s  Factors  have  their 
Men  to  run  by  them  and  beat  off  the  Flies  as 
they  travel,  and  others  with  Umbrellas  to 
skreen  them  from  the  Sun,  as  Mijfon  obferves ; 
the  Pope  alfo  has,  upbraiding  him  that  St.  Te- 
ter,  whom  he  pretends  to  fucceed,  was  never 
thus  attended.  But  to  return  to  Bologna,  their 
Trade  confifts  chiefly  in  Silks  and  Velvets,  in 
which  Manufactures,  and  thofe  of  Flax  and 
Hemp,  ’tis  faid,  there  are  not  lefs  than  four 
hundred  Mills  employ’d  to  put  the  Machines 
in  motion  with  which  they  are  wrought.  One 
ofthefe  kind  of  Mills  I  am  inform’d  is  ereded 
on  a  Stream  at  Derby ,  which  faves  abundance 
of  Hands,  and  were  they  more  general  in  Eng¬ 
land,  our  Silks  might  be  afforded  much  cheap- 
er :  The  Italians ,  French  and  Dutch  under* 
work  us  more  by  the  Machines  they  employ 
than  by  their  frugal  living,  Bologna  is  alfo  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  Soap,  Snuff  and  Perfumes  ;  but 
there  is  one  Species  of  Goods  almoft  peculiar 
to  this  Town,  and  that  is  Lap^Dogs  for  La¬ 
dies,  which  it  feems  are  very  fmall,  and  fold 
at  an  excefiive  Price  here.  One  of  thefe  was 
prefented  to  fome  of  the  Bifhop  of  Rochefler’s 
Family  by  the  Chevalier’s  People,  as  tis  faid, 
and  was  an  Evidence  of  the  Bifhop’s  Corref- 
pondence  with  that  Court.  There  is  another 
thing  almoft  peculiar  to  Bologna ,  and  that  is 
their  boiling  their  Wines,  which  I  prefume  is 
in  order  to  make  them  keep,  for  fome  of  their 
Wines  grow  foure  as  foon  as  fmall  Syder ;  but 
I  muft  not  forget  their  Olives,  which  are  ex¬ 
cellent 
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cellent  in  their  kind,  and  bought  upas  much  as 
their  White  Wine.  I  proceed  now  to  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  particular  in  the  DTcription  of  the 
publick  Buildings  in  Bologna:  To  take  a  full 
Profpedt  of  the  Town,  fays  my  Author,  you 
mud  go  a  little  out  of  it,  to  the  Convent  of 
St.  Michael  in  Bofcoy  which  hands  upon  a 
neighbouring  Hill,  and  is  it  felf  one  of  the  mod 
magnificent  Monafteries  in  Italy  :  There  are 
few  Sovereign  Princes  whofe  Palaces  are  near 
fo  beautiful,  nor  are  the  Monafteries  of  the 
Dominicans ,  and  that  of  St-  Saviour  inferior  to 
this.  In  the  Church  of  the  Dominicans  is  a 
glorious  Monument  of  St.  Dominick  their 
Founder,  of  fine  Alabafter,  beautified  with 
Bafs  Reliefs,  containing  the  Hiftory  of  his 
Life ;  and  the  Picture  of  Sr.  Dominick  over  the 
Tomb  ;  is  an  exquifite  piece  done  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Guido  Rheni ;  but  as  for  the  inlaid  work 
of  the  Choir,  fo  much  admir’d  by  Travellers, 
M'Jfon  obferves,  that  the  modern  performances 
of  that  kind  are  much  better  done  now  they 
have  found  out  the  Art  of  imprinting  natural 
Colours  on  Wood.  The  Church  of  St.  Petronim 
is  the  largeft  in  the  City,  in  which  the  molt 
remarkable  thing  is  Ca flint’s  Meridian  Line, 
which  is  drawn  on  a  Copper  Plate,  fet  in  the 
Pavement  two  hundred  and  twenty  two  Foot 
long  j  diredtly  over  the  Noon  Point  of  this 
Line  is  a  little  Hole  in  the  arch’d  Roof  of  the 
Nave,  at  which  a  Ray  Gf  the  Sun  enters,  and 
marks  the  Solftices  and  Equinoxes  upon  the 
Line.  At  the  Church  of  Cor  pm  Domini  they 
fhew  an  embalm’d  Body,  which  is  black  and 
dry  like  a  Mummy,  and  pretend  that  it  is  the 
Body  of  a  deceas’d  Nun,  call’d  Katherine  de 
Vigri 3  who  dy’d  about  the  Year  14 63,  which 
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The  frequently  Works  Miracles,  (he  fits  in  a  Chair 
Pope’s  cloach’d  in  a  Nun’s  Habit,  a  Crown  of  Gold 
Domi-  on  her  Head,  Rings  on  her  Fingers,  a  Cruci- 
nions.  fix  in  her  right  Hand,  and  a  Book  of  her  own 
composing  in  her  Left ;  her  Hair  and  Nails, 
as  her  Votaries  pretend,  grow  as  when  fhe 
was  alive,  and  are  often  cut:  Mr.  Mtffon  fays, 
fhe  is  a  difmal  Spectacle,  and  can’t  be  look’d 
upon  without  Horror.  At  the  Church  of  St. 
Salvator ,  amongft  abundance  of  exquifite 
Paintings,  the  beft  are  an  Affumption  and  a 
Pidure  of  our  Saviour.  At  St.  Giovanni  del 
Monte  is  an  admirable  Pidure  of  St.  Scicilia ,  a 
Mafterpiece  of  the  Divine  Raphael,  as  he  is 
call’d,  and  efteem’d  one  of  the  greateff  Trea- 
fares  of  the  City.  The  Church  of  the  Mendi¬ 
cants  alfo  abounds  in  fine  Paintings,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  raoft  beautiful  Pieces  are  the  calling 
of  St.  Matthew ,  a  dead  Chrifi,  and  the 
Re-eftablifhment  of  Job's  Fortunes.  The  Re¬ 
ligious  of  this  City  have  a  profound  Venerati¬ 
on  for  an  Image  of  our  Lady,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  Tradition,  was  drawn  by  St.  Luke,  and 
go  in  Proceffion  annually  five  Miles  out  of 
Town  ro  the  Mount  La  Guardia  to  bring  her 
hither,  and  they  are  making  a  kind  of  Piazza 
or  Cover’d  Way  from  the  City  to  the  Mount, 
that  they  may  never  be  interrupted  in  their 
Proceffion  by  the  Weather*  When  they  have 
brought  this  Image  ol  our  Lady  into  the  City, 
they  carry  it  about  with  all  imaginable  Pompt 
All  the  Companies  in  the  Corporation,  the 
Fraternities,  Convents  Parifhes,  Magiftrates, 
Gonfalonier,  and  the  Pope’s  Legat,  all  affift 
at  the  Solemnity  ;  and  as  the  Madona  pafi'es 
by,  who  is  carried  under  a  rich  Canopy,  the 
Spedators  fall  upon  their  Knees,  and  exprefs 

the 
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the  utmoft  Devotion-  As  to  the  Palaces  of  The 
Bologna,  that  of  General  Capraras  is  efteem’d  Pope’s 
the  fined  in  the  City,  where  are  fhewn  abun-  Domi- 
dance  of  rich  Plunder  which  he  took  from  the  nions. 
Turks.  In  the  Palace  of  the  State,  or  the  o'-yNj 
Pope’s  Palace,  in  which  are  abundance  of  no¬ 
ble  Apartments  richly  furnifh’d,  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  Legate  has  one,  and  the  Gonfalonier  ano¬ 
ther  ;  the  Counfellors  of  State  alfo  have  their 
feveral  Apartments  here.  Over  the  Gate  is  a 
brazen  Statue  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  which 
weighs  eleven  thoufand  Pound,  and  is  in  great 
efteem  for  the  Workmanfhip ;  but  the  greateft 
Curiofity  in  this  Palace  is  the  Cabinet  of 
Ulyjjes  Afdrovandm,  the  prodigy  of  his  time. 

It  contains  a  multitude  of  natural  and  artifi¬ 
cial  Curiofities,  with  two  or  three  hundred 
great  Manufcripts  of  his  own  writing,  fifteen 
of  which  are  fill’d  with  the  Figures  of  Beafis, 

Birds,  Fi&es  and  Plants,  all  illuftrated  with 
their  proper  Colours ;  and  tho’  one  would 
imagine  he  had  done  nothing  but  write  all  his 
Lifetime  ;  his  Works  fufficiently  teftifie,  his 
great  Reading,  profound  Science,  and  an  im- 
menfe  progrefs  both  in  antient  and  modem 
Learning ;  which  (hews  what  may  be  done 
where  a  great  Genius  and  an  indefatigable  Iu- 
duftry  meet  in  the  fame  Perfon. 

The  Univerfity  here  is  reckon’d  one  of  the 
beft  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  by  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Theodojtm  in  the  Year  425,  and  afterwards 
augmented  by  Charlemain  and  Lotharim  the 
French  Emperors.  The  Study  of  Law  is  in 
the  greateit  Reputation  here.  The  Learned 
Az.o  was  a  Member  of  this  Univerfi  y,  whom 
they  ftile  the  Light  of  Bologna ,  and  Oracle  of 
the  Canon  and  Civil  Law,  in  whofe  time  the 

number 
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number  of  Students  amounted  to  ten  thou= 
fand.  The  famous  Bartolm  commenc’d  Do¬ 
ctor  here,  and  taught  publickly  in  this  Uni- 
verfity.  Here  alfo  Accunins  compos’d  the 
G  luff  a,  Pope  Gregory  IX.  and  Boniface  VIII. 
their  Decretalia ,  and  John  XXIII.  the  Clemen • 
imp.  The  publick  School  is  a  magnificent 
Str  icture,  and  has  a  noble  Portico  before  it, 
fupporred  by  a  great  Number  of  Marble  Pil¬ 
lars  ;  the  Rooms  and  Galleries  within  being 
adorn’d  with  admirable  Statues  and  Paintings  ; 
among  the  Statues  the  mod  remarkable  are 
thofe  of  Efculapim,  Apollo ,  and  the  famous 
Phyfician  and  Surgeon  Gabriel  Tagliacoz,z,o  or 
Baliacotim ,  who  had  an  Art,  as  ’tis  faid,  of 
fuppiying  People  with  artificial  Noles,  Lips, 
Ears,  and  other  Members  where  their  own 
happen’d  ro  be  mutilated  or  defac’d,  out  of 
living  Human  Flefn,  to  which  purpofe  he 
publifh’d  his  Chinirgia  Curtorum ,  where  he  re¬ 
lates  a  Story  of  a  certain  Gentleman  who  loft 
his  Nofe,  and  had  it  fupply’d  by  him  with  a 
piece  of  Fldh  cut  from  another  Man’s  Back- 
fide,  and  fo  artificially  ihap’d  and  join’d,  thac 
every  body  took  it  to  be  natural,  till  unlucki¬ 
ly  the  Fehow  whom  it  was  taken  from  hap¬ 
pen’d  to  die,  and  then  the  Gentleman’s  Nofe 
rotted  oft  by  Sympathy,  according  to  the  In¬ 
genious  Butler,  Author  of  Hudibras, 

Learned  Taliacotius/iwTz 
The  brawny  part  of  Porter’s  Bum 
Cut  fupplimental  Nofes,  which 
Would  laft  as  long  as  parent  Breech  ; 

But  when  the  Date  of  Nock  went  out. 

Off  dropt  the  fympathettek  Snout* 


The 
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The  two  Towers  of  Afinelli  and  Garifendi ,  fo  The 
named  from  rheir  refpeCtive  Founders,  are  Pope’s 
look’d  upon  as  great  Curiofities  by  Travellers  Domi- 
who  vide  this  Place ;  the  former  is  37 6  Foot  nions. 
in  height,  and  the  latter  130.  The  leaning  L/VSl 
pofition  of  that  of  Garifendi ,  which  bends  like 
the  Tower  of  Pifa,  is  thought  by  fome  to  have 
been  fo  ereCted  to  (how  the  Dexterity  of  the 
Architect  ;  but  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
diforder’d  by  fome  Earthquake,  or  the  finking 
of  one  fide  of  the  Foundation.  Bologna  is  the 
See  of  an  Archbifliop,  and  efteem’d  the  fecond 
City  in  the  Pope’s  Dominions,  equal  if  not 
fuperior  to  Florence  in  its  Riches,  Trade  and 
Dimenfions.  It  threw  it  felf  under  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Pope  about  the  Year  1278,  and 
procur’d  very  advantageous  Terms,  which 
have  not  been  infring’d  to  this  day  ;  to  which 
the  Flourifhing  of  this  City  beyond  any  other 
in  the  Pope’s  Territories,  is  aferibed-  They 
are  allow’d  to  appoint  an  Auditor  of  the  Rota 
(the  great  Court  which  receives  Appeals  from 
Inferior  Courts  at  Rome)  and  to  have  an  Am- 
bafi’ador  there  to  take  care  of  their  Privileges; 

Civil  Caufes  are  determin’d  by  the  Magiftrates 
of  the  City,  and  Criminal  by  Judges  of  the 
Pope’s  appointing  ;  but  then  their  Eftates  are 
not  liable  to  be  confifcated  to  - the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  any  Offences  whatever.  As  to  the 
reft,  the  Pope’s  Legate  is  his  Viceroy  here., 
as  in  other  Provinces  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  State. 

The  Curiofities  that  pleas’d  Mr.  Addifon  moft 
vvhen  he  vifited  Bolonia ,  he  fays,  were  an  au- 
thentick  Silver  Medal  of  the  young  Brutm,  in 
the  hands  of  an  emminent  Antiquary  there  ; 
wherein  he  imagin’d  he  could  fee  the  Character 
of  the  Perfon  in  the  Features  of  the  Face,  it 
Yol.Xc  Sf  was 
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The  was  fo  exquifi  ely  cut.  On  the  reverfe  is  the 
Pope’s  Cap  of  Liberty,  with  a  Dagger  on  each  fide 
Domi-  of  it,  fubfcrib’d,  Id.  Mar-  for  the  Ides  of  March , 
nil  ns.  the  memorable  Date  ot  Cafars  Murder.  The 
next  was  the  Pidture  of  St.  Cicila,  already  men¬ 
tion’d,  in  which  he  fays  there  is  fomething 
wonderfully  divine.  The  third  thing  he  ad¬ 
mir’d  was  a  Staircafe,  where  the  Eafinefs  of 
the  Afcent  within  a  fmal)  compafs,  the  Dif- 
pofition  of  the  Lights,  and  the  convenient 
landing  Places  are  admirably  contriv’d.  And 
there  is  fcarce  a  Traveller  but  mentions  the 
Shining  Stones  found  about  thiee  Miles  from 
the  City  in  the  Hill  Paderni ,  which  go  by  the 
Name  of  Bologna  Stones  but  thefe  I  find  af¬ 
ter  they  have  been  taken  fome  time  out  of  the 
Earth  lofe  their  Shining  Quality.  The  reft  of 
the  Towns  of  Bologna  do  not  merit  a  particu¬ 
lar  Defcription. 

The  The  third  Subdivifion  of  Romania  is  the 

Ferrarefe.  penarefe ,  bounded  by  the  Venetian  Territories 
on  the  North,  by  the  Gulph  of  Venice  on  the 
Eaft,  by  Romania  Proper  and  the  Bolognefe  on 
the  South,  and  by  the  Dutchies  of  Modena 
and  Mantua  towards  the  Weft }  being  near 
feventy  Miles  in  length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  but 
of  a  very  unequal  breadth,  towards  the  Gulph 
of  Venice  fifty,  and  in  others  fcarce  fifteen  Miles 
over.  The  Country  produces  Corn,  Flax  and 
Hemp,  except  that  part  of  it  next  the  Sea, 
which  is  a  perfect  Bog,  and  very  unhealthful. 
This  was  part  of  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna , 
and  about  the  tenth  Century  conferr’d  on  the 
Marquifs  of  Efle  by  the  Emperor  O  ho>  and  by 
an  Heirefs  of  that  Family  was  given  to  the 
See  of  Rome  about  the  Year  1077.  The  Lords 
of  a  fecond  Branch  of  the  Family  of  Efie  held 
it  as  Vicars  to  the  Pope,  till  the  time  of  Pope 

Paul 
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Paul  II,  who  transferr’d  it  to  Nicholas  Borfo,  The 
another  Branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Efie ,  and  Pope’s 
made  him  Duke  of  Ferrara ,  whofe  Pofterity  Domf* 
failing  about  the  Year  1597,  the  Pope  re-  nions. 
united  it  to  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  but  gave  W'' VNJ 
Modena  and  Reggto  to  Cafar  de  Efie,  who  alfo 
claim’d  a  Right  to  the  Ferrarefe,  but  wanted 
Power  to  fupport  his  Pretenfions.  The  chief 
Towns  are,  1.  Ferrara.  2.  Francolino.  3,  Chief 
Buendino.  4.  Cento.  And,  5.  Comachio.  Towns. 

Tne  City  of  Ferrara  hands  in  a  Plain,  on  Terror* 
a  Branch  of  the  Po,  call’d  Po  Mono ,  about  four  City. 
Miles  diftance  from  the  mam  Stream,  with 
which  it  has  a  Communication  by  a  navigable 
Canal,  and  is  about  fourfcore  Miles  South- 
Weft  of  Venice^ and  fifty  North- Weft  of  Raven¬ 
na,  being  furor  five  Miles  in  Circumference. 

It  has  a  Cittadel,  and  Cmething  like  a  For¬ 
tification  (in  the  Phrafe  of  my  Author)  round 
it,  but  the  Town  is  fo  large,  that  it  would 
require  more  Soldiers  to  defend  it  than  the 
Pope  has  in  his  Dominions.  The  Streets  are 
as  beautiful  as  can  be  feen,  as  to  their  length, 
breadth  and  regularity,  but  it  is  very  thinly 
peopled,  and  can  neither  boaft  of  its  Wealth 
or  1  rade :  formerly  it  was  emminent  for  both. 

When  Dr.  Burnet  travell’d  through  it,  he  tells 
us  it  was  almoft  deferted  ,•  that  there  were 
whole  fides  of  Streets  without  Inhabitants; 
that  the  Poverty  of  the  place  appear’d  fignally 
in  their  Churches,  which  were  mean  and 
poorly  adorn’d  ;  for  the  Superftition  of  Italy  is 
fo  ravenous,  fays  that  reverend  Author,  and 
makes  fuch  a  Progrefs  in  this  Age,  that  one 
may  juftly  take  the  Meafures  of  the  Wealth  of 
any  place  from  the  Churches  :  And  yet  the 
lame  Writer  tells  us  in  other  parts  of  his  Tra¬ 
vels,  that  Italy  in  general  is  exceeding  poor,  that 

S  f  z  their 
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The  their  Churches  are  vaflly  rich ,  fo  confident  is  he 
Pope's  with  himfelf.  As  to  the  miferable  Poverty  of 
jDomi-  Ferrara ,  he  is  indeed  fupported  by  the  concur- 
nions.  rent  Relations  of  every  Perfon  who  writes  of 
the  State  of  Italy,  and  therefore  we  have  no 
reafon  to  doubt  the  Fad.  I  could  not,  fays 
the  fame  reverend  Writer,  but  ask  all  I  faw, 
how  it  came  to  pafs  that  fo  rich  a  Soil  was  fo 
ftrangely  abandon'd  ?  Some  faid  the  Air  was 
become  fo  unhealthy,  that  thofe  who  fray  in  it 
are  very  fhort  liv'd  :  but  it  is  well  known, 
that  fourfcore  Years  ago  it  was  well  peopled, 
and  the  ill  Air  is  occafion'd  by  the  want  of  In¬ 
habitants  ;  for  there  not  being  People  to  drain 
the  Ground,  and  to  keep  the  Ditches  dean, 
this  occafions  a  great  deal  of  Water  to  lie  on 
the  Ground  and  rot,  which  infeds  the  Air  in 
the  fame  manner  as  is  obferv’d  in  that  vaft  and 
rich,  but  uninhabited  Champaign  of  Rome  ;  fo 
that  the  ill  Air  is  the  EjfeEl,  rather  than  the 
Caufe,  of  difpeopling  the  Pope's  Dominions. 
! J’he  true  Caufe,  according  to  this  Author,  is  the 
Severity  of  the  Government ,  and  the  heavy  Faxes 
and  frequent  Confif cations,  by  which  the  Ne¬ 
phews  of  feveral  Popes,  as  they  have  devour'd 
many  of  the  Families  of  Ferrara ,  fo  they  have 
driven  away  many  more.  As  I  came  down 
one  of  the  Branches  of  the  Po  from  Ferrara , 
fays  Mr.  Addifon ,  all  the  Fields  lay  miferably 
uncultivated  till  I  came  near  Ravenna,  where 
the  Soil  is  made  extremely  fruitful,  and  {hows 
what  the  other  might  be,  were  there  Hands 
enough  to  manage  it  to  the  beft  Advantage. 
From  whence  it  appears,  that  there  are  fome 
places  in  the  Pope’s  Territories  in  a  flourifliing 
Condition,  though  others  are  thus  wretchedly 
dderted.  And  though  I  do  not  doubt  but 
heavy  Taxes  and  a  defpotick  Government  contri¬ 
bute 
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bute  in  a  great  Meafure  to  the  impoverifhing  The 
any  place,  yet  there  Teems  to  remain  Tome  Pope’s 
other  hidden  Caufes  to  be  affign’d,  why  thefe  Domi- 
Oppreffions  fhould  have  had  a  worfe  Etfedi  on  nions. 
the  Ferrarefe  than  on  any  other  Province  in  the 
Pope’s  Dominions.  Trade  once  in  an  hundred 
Years  receives  very  great  Alterations  in  other 
Countries  as  well  as  this  5  a  City  dwindles  to 
a  Village,  and  a  Village  improves  into  a  City 
under  the  mildeft  Adminiftrations.  The  Con- 
veniency  or  Inconvenieftcy  of  Land  or  Water 
Carriage,  the  encouraging  or  difcouraging  a 
Manufacture,  and  ten  thoufand  Accidents 
may  advance  and  ruin  Trade,  and  confequent- 
ly  people  or  depopulate  a  place,  befides  the 
Tyranny  of  the  Government  :  and  yet  I  find 
our  Travellers  in  general  agree,  not  to  aflign 
any  other  Reafon  for  the  Decay  of  any  one 
Italian  City,  but  the  Oppreffions  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  Should  Foreigners  vifit  Sandwich , 

Rye,  Winchelfea,  and  many  of  our  Inland  as 
well  as  Maritime  Corporations,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  conclude  we  were  under  a  Tyrannical 
Adminiflration ,  becaufe  thefe  places  are  now  in 
a  miferable  ruinous  Condition,  which  former¬ 
ly  made  a  Figure  in  the  World,  fhould  we  not 
with  Reafon  look  upon  it  as  an  ill-natur’d 
Suggeftion,  and  to  be  founded  in  Ignorance 
as  well  as  Prejudice  ?  And  the  fame  Reflections 
no  doubt  the  Italians  frequently  make  on  our 
unthinking  Voyage- Writers.  When  Rome  was 
Emprefs  of  .  the  World,  and  the  Princes  and 
great  Men  of  every  Nation  had  a  Dependance 
on  her,  no  wonder  that  Italy  was  crouded 
with  Inhabitants,  when  Italy  was  almoft  the 
only  Country  in  Europe  that  had  a  Manufacture 
of  Silk  ;  and  when  the  Venetians ,  Genoefe,  and 
other  Italian  States  only  furnifli’d  the  reft  of 

Europe 
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The  Europe  with  the  rich  Productions  of  the  Eaft, 
Pope’s  with  the  Merchandize  of  China,  India  and 
Domi-  Turky :  It  is  no  wonder  if  their  Country,  a- 
nions.  bounded  more  in  Wealth  and  Inhabitants, 
(yyV  that  it  was  better  drain’d  and  cultivated  than 
it  is  at  prefent :  Nay,  before  the  Reformation, 
when  all  the  Chriftian  Princes  of  Europe ,  their 
Clergy,  and  the  reft  of  their  Subjects  were  on 
many  Occafions  oblig’d  to  appeal  to  Rome ,  and 
to  refort  thither  for  a  Determination  of  their 
Differences,  and  on  many  other  Occafions  :  It 
is  very  natural  to  fuppofe  the  Ecclefiaftical 
State  was  in  a  better  Condition  than  it  is  now, 
when  the  Proteftants  have  all  withdrawn  their 
Contributions  and  Attendance  ;  and  thofe  of 
the  fame  Communion  are  grown  much  cooler 
in  their  Devotion  than  they  were  in  thofe  Days 
of  Darknefs.  Thefe  are  fome  of  the  Reafons 
that  occurr’d  to  me  as  the  Occafion  of  the  de¬ 
cay  of  the  Italian  Cities  and  States,  befides 
the  Severity  of  their  refpeCtive  Governments, 
when  I  was  confidering  the  miferable  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Fenarefe :  this  might  have  happen¬ 
ed  to  them  let  the  Adminiftradon  of  their  re¬ 
fpeCtive  Governments  have  been  never  fo  mild. 
But  ro  return  to  the  Defcription  of  this  City, 
Their  Churches  and  Palaces  are  not  yet  fo 
defpicable  but  they  would  make  a  Figure  out 
of  Italy ,  though  ’tis  true,  they  were  miferably 
flutter'd  by  an  Earthquake  which  happen’d  in 
the  Year  1570.  The  Palace  of  the  antient 
Dukes,  where  the  Pope’s  Legate  keeps  his 
Court,  is  a  ftately  old  Fabrick,  to  which  be¬ 
longs  a  good  Library,  adorn’d  with  Statues, 
Paintings,  Medals,  and  other  Antiquities,  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  Italy .  The  Domo  or  Ca¬ 
thedral,  fays  my  Author,  is  rather  venerable 
than  beautiful ;  In  the  Piazza  before  it  ftands 


the  Statue  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.  and  two  The 
others,  which  reprefent  two  Princes  of  the  Fa-  Pope’s 
mily  D’Efie ,  one  on  Horfeback,  and  the  other  Domi- 
in  a  fitting  Pofture.  In  the  Church  of  St.  Be-  nions, 
neditt  is  a  Monument  ere&ed  ito  the  Memory  l/'Y'NJ 
of  that  celebrated  Poet  Arioflo ,  who  like  his 
Brethren  wanted  Neceffaries  in  ius  Lifetime. 

The  Carmelites  Church  is  famous  for  its  ex- 
quifite  Paintings.  The  Univerfity  of  this 
place,  which  was  founded  about  the  Year  1 3 90. 
is  dwindled  to  one  College  of  Jefuits ;  but 
they  have  a  Philofophical  Academy  here,  as 
in  other  Italian  Cities,  who  ftile  themfelves 
Elevati.  Ferrara  is  a  Biihop’s  See,  Suffragan 
to  Rome.  > 

Comachio  is  a  little  City  in  the  middle  of  a 
Morafs,  call’d  the  Valley  of  Comachio ,  a  Town  C°m 
of  fome  Strength  on  account  of  its  watery  Si¬ 
tuation,  and  lies  about  thirty  Miles  South- 
Eaft  of  Ferrara ,  near  the  Coaft  of  the  Adriatick 
Sea ,  in  a  very  unhealthful  Air.  This  Town 
the  Imperialists  took  Poflfeffion  of  in  the  laft 
War,  and  held  for  many  Years,  as  well  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  March  of  their  Troops  to  and'' 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Naples ,  as  to  compel 
the  Pope  to  grant  the  Inveftiture  of  the  Spanijh 
Dominions  to  King  Charles  III.  the  prefent 
Emperor,  but  they  have  yielded  it  up  to  his 
Holinefs  again.  It  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop, 

Suffragan  to  Ravenna ,  from  whence  it  is  a- 
bout  thirty  Miles  diffant.  The  reft  of  the 
Towns  of  the  Ferrarefe  are  not  very  confidera- 
ble.  The  Defcription  of  fuch  of  the  Pope’s 
Territories  as  lie  in  Naples ,  Tufcany,  France , 
or  any  other  foreign  State,  will  be  met  with 
in  the  refpe&ive  Countries  where  they  are  fi- 
tuated*  I  proceed  now  to  enquire  into  the 
State  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples . 

The 
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The  Kingdom  of  Naples. 


CHAR  XXV. 

4 Treats  of  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples ;  the  Air ,  Seas,  Ports,  Lakes ,  Rif 
njers  and  Mountains ;  and  enquires  in  the  Genius 
and  ‘Temper  of  the  Natives ;  and  the  fever  al 
Provinces  it  is  divided  into . 

TH  E  Kingdom  of  Naples  is  the  South- 
Eaft  part  of  Italy,  which  being  very 
properly  refembled  to  a  Leg,  Naples  makes  all 
that  part  of  the  Leg  and  Foot  which  is  below 
The  Si«  t[ie  caifs  and  is  a  Peninfula,  bounded  by  the 
and^Ex-  Adriatick  Sea ,  or  Gulph  of  Venice  on  the  North- 
tent.  Eaft  ;  by  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  South-Eaft ; 
by  the  Tufcan  Sea  on  the  South- Weft ;  and  by 
the  Lands  of  the  Church,  or  the  Pope’s  Do¬ 
minions,  on  the  North-Weft  ;  extending  two 
hundred  and  forty  Miles  in  Length  from  the 
North-Weft  to  the  South-Eaft  ;  an  hundred 
and  fixty  in  Breadth  in  the  broadeft  place,  and 
eighty  about  the  Inftep,  or  the  narroweft  part 
The  Air  ^  we  con^^er  Southerly  Situation 

of  this  Country,  we  muft  /conclude  it  to  be 
excefiive  hot ;  and  fo  indeed  it  is  in  many  of 
their  Valleys,  but  as  the  Appenine  Mountains 
run  the  whole  length  of  it,  from  whence  there 

fall 
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fall  innumerable  cooling  Screams,  and  ft  is.  The 
well  water’d  with  Lakes,  and  as  the  Sea  al  King- 
mdft  furrounds  ir,  from  whence  they  feldom  com  of 
want  refreihing  breezes,  the  Air  is  exceed-  Naples, 
ing  healthful  and  pleafant,  and  more  pure  and  u/'VNJ 
ferene  than  in  any  of  our  Northern  Countries 
which  lie  near  the  Ocean.  Their  Seas,  as  I  have  Seas, 
intimated  already,  are  the  Adriatick ,  the  Lnian , 
and  the  Fufian  Sea  :  On  which  their  principal  Ports. 
Ports  are  chofe  of  Naples,  Baya ,  Maremonto, 

Gaieta ,  Trani,  Brindiji  and  Tarento.  The  mod  Lakes, 
considerable  Lakes  are  Agnano ,  Averno ,  Lucri- 
no,  Patna,  Lejina ,  Varano ,  Foam ,  Andronico , 

Anjanto ,  Vignola ,  Pento  and  Baccino.  Tneir  Rivers. 
Chief  Rivers,  the  Volturno ,  Garigliano ,  Fronto , 

Pifcara ,  Sangro ,  For  tore,  Candeloro,  Ufente,  Va' 

Jento,  AcnfmOy  Samo  and  Riofredo  ;  beiides 
which,  they  reckon  up  an  hundred  and  forry 
more  :  but  ’tis  true,  as  their  Courfe  is  fbort  and 
deep,  falling  chiefly  from  the  Appenine  into 
one  or  other  of  the  Seas  above  mention’d, 
which  are  not  far  diftant  from  their  Source, 
fcarce  any  of  them  are  Navigable,  tho’  they 
enrich  the  Soil  prodigioufly  in  this  warm  Cli-  Soil, 
mate,  and  produce  an  inconceivable  abundance 
of  the  moff  delicious  Fruits  and  Wines,  fcarce 
equal’d  in  this  refpeft  by  any  Country  in  the 
known  World,  being  ftil’d  the  Gat  den  of  Italy , 
as  that  is  of  Europe.  The  principal  Moun- 
tains  are  thofe  of  the  Appenine ,  J/efuvius ,  Pan-  Moun“ 
filippo  and  Falerno. 

As  to  the  Character  of  the  Neapolitans,  it  Genius 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  tneir  Neigh-  and 
hours,  except  it  be  that  they  are  charged  with  Ttmper 
being  more  Lazy,  more  inclin’d  to  venereal  c.he 
Pleafures,  and  more  given  to  change  their  atives* 
Matters  than  any  other  State  in  Italy  and 

Vol.  X.  T  t  they 
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they  have  a&ually  chang’d  them  very  often  ; 
but  this  may  be  afcrib’d  rather  to  the  amiable- 
blenefs  of  their  Situation,  and  the  Fertility  of 
the  Soil,  which  invites  the  neighbouring  Pow¬ 
ers  to  contend  for  it,  than  to  the  Ficklenefs 
or  DMcontents  of  the  People.  It  is  an  infalli¬ 
ble  fign  that  it  is  worth  the  Conqueft,  becaufe 
it  has  been  fo  often  conquer'd  ;  and  it  is  very 
reasonable  alfo  to  believe,  that  where  People 
live  in  fo  agreeable  a  Soil  and  Climate,  they 
will  naturally  be  di (Solved  in  Pleafures,  and 
confequently  feldom  be  in  a  Condition  to  de¬ 
fend  themfeives  againfl  a  foreign  Force,  and 
on  that  account  are  apt  to  become  a  prey  to 
every  Invader.  Mr.  Addifon,  and  fome  other 
Travellers  alfo  relate,  that  this  People  are  of 
a  liagous  Temper  :  It  is  incredible,  fays  that 
Gentleman,  how  great  a  multitude  of  Re¬ 
tainers  to  the  Law  there  are  at  Naples.  It  is 
faid  that  when  Innocent  XI.  had  defired  the 
Marquis  of  Carpio  to  furnifh  him  with  thirty 
thoufand  Head  of  Swine  ;  the  Marquis  an- 
fwer’d  him,  that  for  his  Swine  he  could  not 
fpare  them,  but  if  his  Holinefs  had  occafion 
for  thirty  thoufand  Lawyers,  he  had  them  at 
his  Service.  Thefe  Gentlemen  find  continual 
Employment  for  the  fiery  Temper  of  the  Nea¬ 
politans,  and  prevent  their  uniting  into  fuch 
common  Friendfnips  and  Alliances  as  are  ob- 
ferv’d  in  other  Places.  There  are  very  few 
Perfons  of Confideration  who  have  not  a  Caufe 
depending  :  For  when  a  Neapolitan  Cavalier, 
fays  my  Author,  has  nothing  elfe  to  do,  he 
gravely  fliuts  himfelf  up  in  his  Clofet  and  falls 
a  tumbling  over  his  Papers  to  fee  if  he  can 
fbrt  a  Law-Suit,  and  plague  any  of  his 

Neighbours*, 
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Neighbours.  Which  is  very  different  from  the  The 
Character  of  the  Natives  antiently,  according  King- 

to  the  Poet,  dom  0£ 

.  Naples. 

Nulla  foro  rabies  nut  Strict  a  fttrgia  Legis ,  L/’Y'NJ 

Morum  jura  viris  Jolum  &  fine  fafabus  aquum. 

Sil.  L.  3. 

render’d  into  Englifh  thus  by  Mr.  Addifon , 

By  Love  of  Right  and  Native  fuflice  led , 

In  the  fir  ait  paths  of  Equity  they  tread  ; 

Nor  know  the  Bar ,  nor  fear  the  fudges  Proven , 

Unpraclii  d  in  the  Wr  anglings  of  the  Gown. 

But  the  Inhabitants  of  Naples,  as  that  Gentle¬ 
man  truely  obferves,  have  been  always  re¬ 
markable  for  leading  a  Life  of  Lazinefs  and 
Pleafure  ;  which  he  conceives  arifes  partly  out 
of  the  wonderful  plenty  of  their  Country,  that 
does  not  make  Labour  fo  neceffary  to  them ; 
and  partly  out  of  the  Temper  of  the  Climate, 
that  relaxes  the  Fibres  of  their  Bodies,  and 
Difpofes  the  People  to  fuch  an  idle  and  Indo¬ 
lent  Humour, 

- - Et  in  Otia  natam 

Varthenopen- - -  Ov.  Met.  L.  1  y. 

Otiofa  Neapohs - - - - -  H.  Ep.  y 

Parthenope,  for  idle  Hours  defign'd. 

To  Luxury  and  eafe  unbends  the  Mind. 

Another  Paffage  out  of  Sil.  the  fame  Au¬ 
thor  renders  into  Englijh  thus, 
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Here  Wanton  Naples  Crowns  the  happy  Shore , 
JSfur  vainly  rich ,  nor  defpicably  poor  ; 

‘ The  Town  in  foft  Solemnities  delights , 

And  gentle  Poets  to  her  Arm ?  invites. 

The  People  free  from  Cares ,  ferene  and  gay , 

Pafs  all  their  mild  untroubled  Hours  away. 
Parthenope  the  rifing  City  nam  d, 

A  Siren  for  her  Songs  and  Beauty  fam  d, 

That  oft  had  drown  d  among  the  neighbouring 
Seas, 

The  hflning  Wretch,  and  made  DeftruViion 
pleafe. 

The  Kingdom  of  Naples  is  ufually  divided 
Division  into  four  large  Portions,  viz,,  i.  The  Terra  di 
of  Naples.  Lavoro.  2.  Abruzzo.  3.  Apuglia.  And,  4. 
Calabria. 

Subdivh  1.  The  Terra  di  Lavoro  isfubdivided  into,  1. 
fion.  The  Terra  di  Lavoro  Proper.  2.  The  Principal 
Citerior.  And,  3.  The  Principato  Ulterior. 

2.  The  Abruzzo  isfubdivided  into,  1.  The 
Abruzzo  Citerior.  2.  The  Abruzzo  Ulterior. 
And,  3.  The  County  of  Molifa. 

3.  Apuglia  is  fubdivided  into,  1.  Apuglia 
Capitinata.  2-  The  Terra  de  Barri.  And,  3. 
The  Terra  di  Otranto. 

4.  Calabria  isfubdivided  into,  i.Tne  Bafi - 
licate.  2.  Calabria  Citerior.  And,  3.  Calabria 
Ulterior.  And  thefe  I  fhail  endeavour  to  de- 
fcribe  in  their  Order. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

Treats  of  the  fir  ft  Grand  Divifion,  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  with  the  Subdivifions  or  Provinces 
comprehended  in  it,  and  their  refpeclive  Chief 
Towns ;  and  pa  ticularly  of  the  City  of  Naples, 
the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom. 

THE  Terra  di  Lavoro,  the  firft  Grand  Di¬ 
vision,  ftretches  it  felf  along  the  Coaft 
of  fujcany  from  the  Campania  of  Rome  to  Cala¬ 
bria,  being  about  an  hundred  and  forty  Miles 
in  Length,  and  five  and  thirty  in  B  eadth. 

Lavoro  Proper  is  bounded  by  Abruzzo  and 
the  Campania  of  Rome  on  the  North  ,  by  the 
County  of  Molifa  and  the  Principato  Ulterior  to¬ 
wards  the  Eaft  ;  by  the  Principato  Citerior  to¬ 
wards  the  South ,-  and  by  the  Tufcan  Sea,  or 
Sea  of  Naples  towards  the  South  Weft ;  ex¬ 
tending  about  feventy  Miles  in  Length.  Tne 
Chief  Towns  whereof  are,  i.  Naples ,  the  Ca¬ 
pital.  2.  Puzzoli.  3.  Baia.  4.  Cuma.  5. 
Procita.  6.  Jfchia.  7.  Carinola.  8.  Seffa. 
9-  Mola.  10.  Gaeta.  11.  ltri.  12.  Bondi. 
13.  Aquino.  14.  Arce.  1 5.  Sora.  16.  Arpino. 
17.  Monte  Caffino.  18.  St.  Germano.  19.  La 
Cervara.  20.  Venafro.  21.  Prezenzano.  22. 
Tiano.  23.  Alifi.  24.  Cerrito.  25.  Cajazze. 
2 6.  Calvi.  27.  Capua.  28-  St.  Mary.  29. 
Caferta.  30.  Matalon.  31.  Averfia.  32.  A- 
cerra.  33.  Nola.  34.  AveUa.  35.  Cafiel  a 
Marie  de  Strabia.  3  6.  Vico.  37.  Sorento.  38. 
Maffa.  And,  39.  Capri. 
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The  Prefent  State 

The  City  of  Naples,  Neapolis,  the  antient 
Parthenope,  was  fo  nam'd,  according  to  Tradi¬ 
tion,  from  P anhenope ,  a  Sea-Nymph  or  Syren, 
whole  Charms  Ulyffes  and  his  Company  very 
narrowly  efcap’d.  The  Name  of  Neapolis  was 
given  it  by  Auguflm ,  according  to  fome,  while 
others  hold  that  the  Greeks,  who  rebuilt  and 
beautified  it,  call'd  it  Neapolis.  But  thefe  are 
Trifles  not  worth  fearching  after,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  proceed  to  the  Defcription  of  the  City 
it  fell,  leaving  People  of  more  leifure  to  con¬ 
tend  about  the  Name. 

Naples  is  fituated  on  the  Declivity  of  a  Hill, 
and  on  one  of  the  finefl:  Bays  that  ever  the  Sea 
form’d.  The  Bay  is  of  a  circular  figure, 
about  thirty  Miles  in  diameter,  three  parts  of 
it  fhelter’d  with  a  noble  Circuit  of  Woods  and 
Mountains,  the  Ifland  Capraa  ftanding  as  a 
vafl:  Mole,  which  feems  to  have  been  planted 
there  on  purpofe  to  break  the  Violence  of  the 
Waves  that  run  into  the  Bay,  and  ftretches  it  lelf 
in  a  Line  almofi  parallel  to  Naples.This  Bay  was 
call’d  the  Crater  by  antient  Philofophers,  which 
Mr.  Adchfon  thinks  might  proceed  from  its  Re- 
femblance  to  a  round  Bowl  half  fill'd  with 
Liquor,  and  that  Virgil ,  who  compos’d  great 
part  of  his  Eneids  here,  took  his  Plan  ol  the 
beautiful  Harbour  defcrib’d  in  his  firfl  Book 
from  hence,  which  Defcription  Mr.  Dryden 
thus  renders  into  Englijh : 

Within  a  long  recefs  there  lies  a  Pay, 

An  Ifland J, hades  it  from  the  routing  Sea , 

And  forms  a  Port  fecttre  for  Ships  to  ride ,  n 
Broke  by  the  jetting  Land  on  either  fide,  V* 

In  double  Streams  the  briny  Waters  glide.  J 

Between 
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Between  two  rows  of  Rocks  a  Sylvan  Scene 

Appears  above ,  and  Groves  for  ever  green. 

And  as  Naples  lies  on  the  Bofom  of  this  char¬ 
ming  Bay  in  form  of  a  Crefcent  towards  the 
South,  there  are  on  the  North  little  fruitful 
Hills,  which  rife  infenfibly  into  the  Campania 
Felice.  On  the  Eaft  is  a  large  Plain,  which 
leads  towards  Mount  Vefuvm s,  and  on  the 
Weft  is  a  high  Hill,  on  which  the  Caftle  of 
St.  Elmo  and  the  Carthujian  Monaftery  are  fitu- 
ated,  from  whence  the  Profped  is  inexpreffibly 
fine.  It  is  fcarce  ever  cold  in  Winter,  and  in 
Summer  they  have  refrefhing  Breezes  both 
from  the  Mountains  and  the  Sea,  which  is  not 
fubjedt  to  Storms,  and  has  fo  bold  a  Shore, 
that  Veffels  of  Burthen  may  lie  clofe  to  the 
Keys.  Wine  and  Oil,  and  all  manner  of  Pro- 
vifions  excellent  in  their  kind,  are  exceeding 
plentiful.  The  Air  is  pure,  ferene  and  health¬ 
ful  ;  the  Buildings  beautiful  beyond  Compa- 
rifon,  inhabited  by  People  of  Diftindtion,  re¬ 
markable  for  their  Parts  and  Education,  as 
well  as  their  Quality,  infomuch  that  we  can 
fcarce  frame  an  Idea  of  a  more  defirable  abode. 
But  every  thing  has  a  dark  as  well  as  a  bright 
fide  ;  and  as  this  City  is  remarkably  happy 
in  many  refpedts  beyond  any  other  Town, 
perhaps  in  the  Univerfe,  it  has  its  Allays  and 
Inconveniencies  alfo  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that 
no  confidering  Man  who  had  any  other  place 
to  live  in  would  chufe  to  refide  in  it  ;  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  frequent  Earth¬ 
quakes  and  Eruptions  of  Mount  Vefuvim,  the 
Apprehenfions  of  which  muft  fpoil  all  the 
Pleafures  and  Beauties  already  enumerated. 
The  letigious  Temper  of  the  Inhabitants  is 

another 
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The  another  great  Obje&ion  to  the  place  ;  and  if 
King-  they  are  as  wicked  as  fome  of  our  Travellers 
dom  of  would  make  them,  particularly  Burnet  and 
Naples.  M'Jfon  (whofe  Relations  I  do  not  entirely  ere- 
die  in  this  particular)  few  People  wiil  be  in¬ 
clined  to  leave  tneir  native  Country  and  trans¬ 
plant  themielves  to  Naples.  But  to  be  a  little 
more  particular  in  the  Defcription  of  this 
City. 

Naples  is  fituated  in  41  Degrees  of  North 
Latitude,  fifteen  Degrees  to  the  Eaftward  of 
London ,  and  about  an  hundred  and  forty  Miles 
South-Eafl;  of  Rome,  (in  the  Defcription  of  the 
Situation  of  Rome,  p.  74.  the  Reader  is  defir’d 
to  incert  thirteen  Degrees  inftead  of  thirty-two 
Degrees  odd  Minutes  to  the  Eaftward  of  London ) 
being  feven  or  eight  Miles  in  Circumference 
within  the  Walls,  and  as  much  more  including 
all  the  Suburbs,  and  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
about  three  hundred  thoufand  Inhabitants.  It 
has  three  Caftles,  which  ferve  rather  to  bridle 
the  Inhabitants  than  for  its  Defence,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  Town  takes  up  too  great  an  Extent 
of  Ground  to  be  defended  by  any  thing  lefs 
than  an  Army.  Accordingly  we  find  the  Spa- 
nijh  Viceroy  quitted  it  without  ftriking  a 
Stroke,  and  threw  himfelf  into  Gaieta ,  that 
was  more  tenable  when  the  Imperialifts  laft 
invaded  this  Kingdom.  The  Streets  are  ge¬ 
nerally  broad  and  ftrait,  and  pav’d  with  Stones 
about  a  Foot  fquare.  The  Buildings  are  of 
Stone,  lofty  and  uniform,  with  flat  Roofs, 
furrounded  with  Battlements  or  Ballafters,  on 
which  the  Inhabitants  take  the  Air  in  an  Even¬ 
ing.  And  as  the  Houfes  in  Naples  are  gene¬ 
rally  large  and  well  built  without  any  mix¬ 
ture  of  mean  ones,  ther.e  are  great  Numbers 
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of  them  which  well  d  ferve  the  Name  of  Pa-  The 
laces  ;  fcarce  a  great  Family  in  the  Kingdom  King- 
but  has  one  here.  The  Fountains  in  the  dom  of 
Streets,  and  the  many  fine  Gardens  about  it,  Naples. 
are  no  fmail  Addition  to  its  Beauty.  The 
Viceroy’s  Palace  Hands  in  a  large  open  Square, 
with  a  regular  From,  compos’d  of  three  Or¬ 
ders  of  Architecture,  and  is  near  four  hundred 
Feet  in  length.  The  three  Cattles,  the  Aca¬ 
demies,  Hofpirals,  Arfenal  and  Mag.  zines, 
are  noble  Edifices  :  but  what  is  molt  extraor¬ 
dinary,  is  the  Number  and  Magnificence  of 
their  Churches  and  Convents,  which  are  not 
to  be  paralleled.  Some  reckon  up  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  Convents,  forty  Nunneries, 
and  three  hundred  Churches,  every  one  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  Painting  or  Ornaments.  The  Domo> 
or  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Januarius ,  is 
a  magnificent  old  Fabrick,  and  hath  a  little 
modern  Chapel  efteem’d  one  of  the  fineft  in 
Europe ,  adorn’d  with  brazen  Statues,  and  the 
rood  exquifice  Paintings.  In  this  Chapel  is 
the  Tomb  of  St.  <Januariusi  Bifhop  of  Bene * 
vento,  whofe  Blood  being  kept  in  a  Glafs,  and 
congeal’d,  grows  liquid,  as  the  People  are 
taught  to  believe,  on  the  Approach  of  the 
Saint’s  Head.  Mr.  Addifon  relates,  that  he 
had  twice  an  Opportunity  of  feeing  the  Ope¬ 
ration  of  this  pretended  Miracle,  which  was 
one  of  the  mod  bungling  Tricks  that  ever  he 
faw.  The  Jefuits  Church  is  efteem’d  the  beft 
that  Society  has  in  Italy  ;  all  parts  of  it  are 
beautified  with  the  richeft  Ornaments  from 
the  Pavement  to  the  Roof.  The  fame  may 
be.  faid  of  that  of  St.  Mary’s  della  Annunciatat 
which  belongs  to  the  famous  Holpital  of  that 
Vol.  X,  U  u  Name* 
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The  Name,  which  entertains  two  thoufand  infirm 
King*  People,  and  above  eight  hundred  Orphans, 
dom  of  having  a  Revenue  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
Naples.  Crowns  per  Annum  and  upwards.  The  Church- 
es  of  St.  Philip  of  Neri,  Santa  Maria  la  Nova , 
St.  Severius ,  St.  Paul’s,  St.  Dominick’s ,  and 
St.  Mana  della  Sanitate ,  are  all  furprizingly 
rich  and  beautiful.  The  Frontifpieces,  the 
Gates,  the  Chapels,  the  Tombs,  the  Sculp¬ 
ture,  Painting,  gilded  Roofs,  Mofaick-Work, 
and  Bais  Reliefs  are  exquifite  pieces  of  Work- 
manihip.  The  Veflels  of  Gold,  Silver,  Jaf- 
per  and  Porphyry,  are  innumerable.  The 
Plate  alone  in  the  Churches  of  Naples ,  upon  a 
moderate  Eflimate,  fays  Dr.  Burnet ,  amounts 
to  eight  millions  of  Crowns ;  and  the  Gildings 
and  Paintings  in  fame  of  the  Churches  above 
mention’d,  according  to  the  fame  Writer,  have 
ccft  millions.  The  great  Convent  of  the  Car - 
thujians  on  St.  Martin’s  Hill,  near  the  Caftle  of 
St.  Elmo ,  is  a  moil  glorious  Fabrick,  and  im- 
menfely  rich.  The  Monks  relate,  that  in  one 
Priorate  there  was  laid  out  five  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  Ducats  in  Silver-Plate,  Pidures  and 
Sculptures  alone.  Their  Church  is  not  large, 
but  nothing,  fays  my  Author,  can  be  added 
to  the  Value  of  the  matter,  or  the  Excellence 
of  the  Workmanfhip.  The  Nativity  of  Chrift 
by  Guido  is  an  ineftimable  Piece  ;  and  there  are 
four  Pidures  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  done  by  the 
greateft  Hands.  The  Cloyfter  is  an  hundred 
Paces  fquare,  built  and  pav’d  with  Marble, 
the  four  Galleries  fupported  by  fixty  fine  white 
Marble  Pillars,  each  of  them  of  one  entire 
piece.  Every  Monk  here  has  his  Chamber, 
Clofet,  Library,  and  a  pretty  Garden  to  him- 
felf,  and  the  Prior  a  Palace  fit  to  entertain  a 

Prince. 
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Prince.  Among  other  Rarities,  they  pretend  Th« 
to  nave  a  Crucifix  drawn  from  the  Life,  as  King- 
they  call  it,  by  Michael  Angelo ,  who  having  dom  of 
hir’d  a  Peafant  to  let  him  tie  him  to  a  Crofs,  Naples. 
that  he  might  the  better  defcribe  the  dy;ng  yY'O 
Agonies,  ftabb’d  the  Fe.jow  to  the  Heart  : 

But  this  Story  does  not  meet  with  univerfal 
Credit.  Here  is  alfo  a  St.  Laurence  by  Titian , 
fome  Defigns  of  Rubens  and  Albert  Durer,  which 
they  fet  a  great  Value  upon.  And  there  can¬ 
not  be  a  greater  Variety  of  glorio  .s  ProfpeCts 
than  are  to  be  feen  from  hence,  as  has  been 
intimated  already  ;  for  here  you  have  a  View 
of  the  Sea  and  feveral  Iflands,  amo  g  which 
is  that  of  Capraa ,  whither  Tiberim  retir’d  with 
his  Court.  Here  alfo  we  have  a  diftinft  View 
of  the  City  of  Naples ,  its  Caftles,  Harbour, 

Mole  and  Pharos,  and  the  Gardens  and  fruit¬ 
ful  Hills  which  furround  it.  On  the  other 
fide  you  have  a  Profped  of  the  Sea^Coaft, 
with  its  little  Bays  and  Capes,  fet  thick  with 
pretty  Villages  and  Houfes  of  Pleafure.  A 
little  further  you  difcern  the  Air  darkened 
with  the  Smoke  of  Mount  Vefuvtm ,  which 
muft  ftrike  a  damp  on  all  their  Enjoyments,  if 
they  refle&on  the  many  Eruptions  and  Earth¬ 
quakes  that  have  happen’d  within  a  few  Years 
pafs’d,  fome  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  the  Reader  an  Abftradt  of,  after  having 
defcrib’d  the  Situation  of  this  Mouth  of  Hell, 
as  Jtis  call’d.  Mounc 

Mount  Vefuvitu,  according  to  Mr.  Addifon ,  f 

ftands  about  fix  EngliJJ)  Miles  to  the  Eaftward  ^e‘crif3 
of  Naples ,  ( Mijjon  fays  eight)  tho’  its  Height 
makes  it  appear  much  nearer  to  thofe  who  Pur¬ 
vey  it  from  the  Town.  The  firft  part  of  the 
way  lies  upon  a  level,  through  feveral  good 
Villages  along  the  Sea-Coaft  j  afterwards  we 

Uu  2  begin 
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The  begin  to  afcend  till  we  come  within  a  Mile 
King  and  nail  of  the  top,  when  we  are  oblig’d  to 
dom  of  quit  our  Horfes,  the  Hill  grows  fo  deep,  and 
JSJ  pies,  cover’d  thick  with  the  burrt  Earth  as  final]  as 
Duff,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  afeending 
it,  even  on  Foot.  In  our  way  to  Vefwvim,  fays 
yix.Addijon,vsz  paft’d  by  what  was  one  of  thofe 
Rivers  of  burning  Matter  that  run  from  it  in  a 
late  Eruption.  It  looks  - 1  a  Diftance  like  anew 
plough’d  Land,  but  as  you  come  nearer  it 
you  fee  nothing  but  a  long  heap  of  heavy  dif- 
jointed  Clods,  lying  one  upon  another.  There 
are  innumerable  Cavities  and  Infterftices  a- 
mong  ’he  feveral  pieces,  fo  that  the  Surface  is 
all  broken  and  irregular.  Sometimes  a  great 
Fragment  ftands  like  a  Rock  above  the  reft, 
fometimes  the  whole  Heap  lies  in  a  kind  of 
Channel,  and  in  other  pLces  has  nothing  like 
Banks  to  confine  it,  but  rifes  four  or  five  Foot 
high  above  the  Surface,  without  fpreading  on 
either  fide.  This,  fays  my  Author,  is  De- 
monftration  to  me,  that  theft  Rivers  were  not, 
as  they  are  ufually  reprefented,  fo  many 
Streams  cf  running  Matter,  for  how  could  a 
Liquid  that  lay  hardening  by  degrees,  fettle  in 
fuch  a  furrow’d  uncompadt  Surface  ?  Were 
the  River  a  Confufion  of  never  fo  many  diffe¬ 
rent  Bodies,  if  they  had  b;en  all  a&ually  dif- 
folv’d,  they  would  at  leaft  have  form’d  one 
continu’d  Cruft,  as  we  fee  the  Scorium  of  Me- 
tals  always  gathers  into  a  folid  piece,  let  it 
be  compounded  of  never  fo  many  heterogene¬ 
ous  parts,  f  am  apt  to  think  therefore,  that 
thefe  huge  unweildy  Lumps  that  now  lie  one 
upon  another,  as  if  thrown  together  by  acci¬ 
dent,  remain’d  in  the  melted  Matter  rigid  and 
unliquified,  floating  in  it  like  Cakes  of  Ice  in 
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u  River ;  and  that  as  the  Fire  and  Ferment  The 
gradually  abated,  they  acij,.fted  themfelves  King- 
together  as  well  as  their  irregular  figures  dom  ot 
would  permit,  and  by  this  means  fell  into  luch  Naples. 
an  interrupted  and  diforderly  heap  as  we  now  l/'V'VJ 
find  it :  What  was  the  mel  ed  Matter  lies  at 
the  bottom  out  of  fignt.  After  having  quit¬ 
ted  the  fide  of  this  long  heap,  fays  Mr.  Addi- 
fon ,  which  was  once  a  Stream  of  Fire,  we 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  Mountain,  and  had  a 
very  troublefome  March  iO  gain  the  top  of  it. 

It  is  cover’d  on  all  fides  with  a  kind  of  burnt 
Earth,  very  dry,  and  crumbled  into  Powder, 
as  if  it  had  been  artificially  lifted.  It  is  very 
hot  under  foot,  and  mix’d  with  leverai  burnt 
Stones  and  Cakes  ol  Cinders,  which  have  been  q 
thrown  out  at  different  times.  One  links  al- 
moft  a  Foot  into  the  Earth,  and  generally  lofes 
half  a  Step  by  Aiding  backwards.  When  we 
had  climb’d  tins  Mountain,  we  difcover’d  the 
top  of  it  to  be  a  wide  naked  Plain,  fmoaking 
with  Sulphur  in  feveral  places,  and  probably 
undermin’d  with  Fire,  for  we  concluded  it  to 
be  hollow  by  the  Sound  it  made  under  our 
Feet.  In  the  midft  or  this  Plain  Hands  a  high 
Hill  in  the  fliape  of  a  Sugar-Loaf,  fo  very  deep 
that  there  would  be  no  mounting  or  defend¬ 
ing  it,  were  it  not  made  up  of  fuch  a  loofe 
crumbled  Earth  as  is  already  defcnb’d.  The 
Air  of  this  place  mull  be  very  much  impregna¬ 
ted  with  Saltpetre,  as  appears  by  the  Specks 
of  it  on  the  (ides  of  the  Mountain,  where  one 
can  fcarce  find  a  Stone  that  has  not  the  top 
white  with  it.  After  we  had  with  great  La¬ 
bour  gain’d  the  top  of  this  Hill,  we  faw  in 
the  midfi  of  it  the  prefent  Mouth  ot  Vefuvio , 
which  goes  (helving  down  on  all  fides  above 

an 
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The  an  hundred  Yards  deep,  and  is  about  three  or 
King-  four  hundred  in  the  Diameter,  for  it  feems  a 
donfof  perfect  round.  This  vaft  hollow  is  generally 
Naples,  fill’d  with  Smoak,  but  by  the  Advantage  of  a 
Wind  that  blew  from  us  we  had  a  very  clear 
and  diftind  fight  of  it.  The  fides  of  it  appear 
all  over  ftain’d  with  Mixtures  of  white,  green, 
red  and  yellow,  and  have  feverai  Rocks  {land¬ 
ing  out  of  them  that  look  like  pure  Brimftone. 
The  bottom  was  entirely  cover’d,  and  though 
we  look’d  very  narrowly,  we  could  fee  nothing 
like  a  Hole  in  it,  the  Smoak  breaking  through 
feverai  imperceptible  Cracks  in  many  places. 
The  very  middle  was  firm  Ground,  when  we 
faw  it,  as  we  concluded  from  the  Stones  we 
flung  upon  it  ;  and  l  queftion  not  but  one 
might  then  have  crofs’d  the  bottom  and  have 
gone  up  on  the  other  fide  of  it  with  very  little 
Danger,  unlefs  from  fome  accidental  Breath 
of  Wind.  In  the  late  Eruptionsthis  great  Hol¬ 
low  was  like  a  vaft  Caldron,  fiu’d  with  glow¬ 
ing  and  melted  Matter,  which  as  it  boil’d 
over  in  any  part,  ran  down  the  fides  of  the 
Mountain,  and  made  five  fuch  Rivers  as  are 
above  mention’d.  In  proportion  as  the  Heat 
flackned,  this  burning  Matter  muft  have  jfub- 
fided  within  the  Bowels  of  the  Mountain,  and 
as  it  funk  very  leifurely,  had  time  to  cake  to¬ 
gether  and  form  the  bottom,  which  covers  the 
Mouth  of  that  dreadful  Vault  that  lies  under¬ 
neath  it.  The  next  Eruption  or  Earthquake 
will  probably  break  in  pieces  this  falfe  bottom, 
and  quite  change  the  prefent  face  of  things. 
This  whole  Mountain,  {hap’d  like  a  Sugar- 
Loaf,  has  been  made  at  feverai  times,  by  the 
prodigious  Quantities  of  Earth  and  Cinders 
which  have  been  flung  up  out  of  the  Mouth 
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that  lies  in  the  midft  of  them  ;  fo  that  it  en- 
creafes  in  bulk  at  every  Eruption,  the  AOies 
flill  falling  down  the  hides  of  it  like  the  Sand 
in  an  Hour-Glafs.  A  Gentleman  of  Naples 
relates,  that  in  his  Memory  it  had  gain’d 
twenty  Foot  in  thicknefs  ;  and  I  queftion  not 
but  in  length  of  time  it  will  cover  the  whole 
Plain,  and  make  one  Mountain  with  that  on 
which  it  now  {lands.  In  thofe  parts  of  the 
Sea  which  are  not  far  from  the  Foot  of  this 
Mountain  they  find  fometimes  a  very  fragrant 
Oil,  which  is  fold  very  dear,  and  makes  a 
rich  Perfume  :  The  Surface  of  the  Sea  is  for  a 
little  fpace  cover’d  with  its  Bubbles  during 
the  time  it  rifes,  which  they  skim  off  into 
their  Boats,  and  afterward  fet  a  feparating  in 
Pots  and  Jars.  They  fay  its  Sources  never  run 
but  in  calm  warm  Weather :  Thus  far  Mr.  Ad • 
dijon,  who  vifited  this  Mountain  in  the  Year 
1702.  Several  antient  Authors  relate,  that  the 
roaring  Noife  of  this  Mountain  at  an  Erupti¬ 
on  has  been  heard  as  far  as  Rome ;  that  the 
thicknefs  of  the  Smoak  has  in  a  manner  eclips’d 
the  Sun  and  made  it  dark  at  Noon-Day  ;  that 
flreams  of  Brimftone  have  run  down  from  it 
into  the  Sea,  and  that  the  Sea  it  felf  hath 
fwell’d  and  boil’d  with  heat.  I  proceed  now 
to  give  an  Account  of  fome  of  thofe  Earth- 
quakes  and  Eruptions  that  have  happen’d  at 
Mount  V efuvio  and  Naples. 

Before  the  Reign  of  Auguflus  Hifiorians 
have  not  recorded  above  five  Eruptions  of  this 
burning  Mount,  tho’  we  can  reckon  up  more 
than  that  Number  within  forty  Years  laft 
pafs’d,  particularly  in  the  Years  1688, 8p,  94, 
96.  1701,  1707.  and  1727.  The  Earth¬ 
quake  which  happen’d  the  fifth  and  fixth  of 
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The  'June  1688.  overturned  feveral  of  thei? 
King-  Ciurches  and  Religious  Houfes,  particularly 
dom  of  the  fine  Church  o  the  Jefuits,  with  a  third  part 
Naples,  of  the  City,  and  deftrov’d  ieveral  Snips  in  the 
Harbour,  of  which  we  meet  with  the  following 
Account  from  a  Perfon  who  was  the  the  Spot, 
ouakein  vlZ''  ^  a*:ter  F°ur  In  the  Afternoon  we 
1688.  were  put  in'o  fach  a  Confufionas  cannot  be 
exprefs’d,  We  perceiv’d  the  Houfes  ftoop  and 
recover  again,  to  part  from  one  another,  and 
in  fome  places  to  fall  ;  foon  after  a  more  vio¬ 
lent  Earthquake  fucceeded-,  and  a  fubterrane- 
ous  Noife  furpaffing  that  of  Thunder  was 
heard,  while  our  Houfh.dd  Goods  at  the  fame 
time  clatter’d  about  our  Ears,  the  Bells  rung 
in  the  Steeples,  the  Rcfervoirs  and  Ciflerns 
threw  out  their  Waters,  many  Houfes  fell, 
and  others  flood  ftooping  juft  ready  to  rail ; 
whereupon  were  heard  the  moil  hideous 
Shrieks  from  all  parts  of  the  Town,  fome  em¬ 
brac’d  and  rook  an  eternal  Farewel  of  their 
Friends:  Others  threw  themfeives  headlong 
out  of  the  Windows,,  nor  knowing  what  they 
did  ;  but  before  the  third  fhock,  People  being 
a  little  recover  d  from  their  Confternation,  be¬ 
gan  to  coniider  how  to  fave  themfeives  by 
flight.  When  rhe  Earthquake  was  over  thofe 
who  had  runout  into  tne  Fie'ds  and  Gardens 
return’d  to  fee  wnat  was  become  of  their 
Houfes  and  Acquaintance  they  left  behmd; 
but  the  next  Morning  their  Confternation  was 
renew’d  by  the  Thunder,  Lightning  and 
Storms,  which  laded  for  two  or  th  te  Days. 
The  Streets  were  fill’d  with  Proceffions  of 
Peniterts,  Women,  Children,  Old  men,  Ec- 
clefiafl  cks,  and  others,  cloath’d  in  Sackcloth, 
and  crown’d  witii  Thorns,  with  Ropes  about 
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their  Necks,  and  their  Feet  chain’d,  whip-  The 
.  ping  themfelves,  and  often  finking  under  the  King- 
Burthens  of  Crofles,  great  Stones,  and  other  dom  of 
things,  with  which  they  had  loaded  them :  Naples. 

\  felves  co  attone  the  Wrath  of  Heaven ;  fome  ^  Y"\J! 
'  of  them  were  perfe&ly  naked,  coverf  g  only 
'  what  decency  requir’d,  their  Bodies  difco- 
lour’d  with  B  ood  and  Dirt,  weeping  and  la- 
,  menting  themfelves,  and  redoubling  their 
blows  and  cries  when  they  pafs’d  by  any  Ruins 
1  occafion’d  by  the  Earthquake.  The  Archbi- 
fhip  Cardinal  Pignatefc  in  the  mean  time  fat  in 
a  Balcony  of  his  Palace,  where  he  fpent  three 
'  whole  Days  in  diftributing  his  Bleflings  a  - 
'  mong  the  People,  his  Arms  relieving  each  o- 
;  ther,  which  were  wearied  with  making  the 
Sign  /of  the  Crofs.  He  authoriz’d  all  the 
J  Priefts  in  the  City  to  Confefs  and  Abfolve  all 
\  Sins  without  Diilin&ion  ;  fo  that  every  where 
People  were  feen  upon  their  Knees  confeffing 
in  the  Streets,  that  they  might  take  the  Ad- 
'  vantage  of  fo  general  ah  Abfolution.  The 
‘  Monks  and  Priefis  themfelves  having  Afhes 
upon  their  Heads,  and  Halters  about  their 
;  Necks,  preach’d  to  the  People  from  the 
Shops  and  Stalls  in  every  Street  of  the  Town. 

As  I  was  paffing  by  the  Pyramid  of  St.  Janua- 
’  rim,  fays  the  Writer  of  this  Relation,  a  Ca¬ 
puchin  was  preaching  there  with  a  Crowd  a- 
]  bout  him,  when  onafuddena  Woman,  whofg 
'  Brains  were  ftill  turning,  cry’d  out  (he  faw 
j  the  Pyramid  fhake,  whereupon  another,  with¬ 
out  examining  the  Truth  of  it,  cry’d  out  Mi- 
,  [erecordia ,  whereupon  the  Miferercordia  went 
round,  and  occafion’d  fuch  Confufion,  that  the 
whole  Aflembly  difpers’d  in  a  Minute,  while 
1  the  poor  Monk,  with  his  Cord  about  his 
Vol.  X.  X  x  Neck, 
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The  Neck,  and  his  Feet  chain’d,  fwoon’d  for  fear. 
King-  and  was  with  difficulty  brought  to  himfelf  a  - 
dom  of  gain.  Thefe  fubterraneous  Attacks  which 
Naples,  thus  difturb  us  here,  we  look  upon  to  be  the 
t/'VN**  Effe&s  of  the  Rage  of  Mount  Vefuviw,  when 
the  Fires  are  pent  up  and  cannot  find  a  vent 
at  the  Mouth  of  it. 

On  the  fixth  of  April  i<5p4,  there  was  a 
terrible  Irruption,  the  Mountain  was  on  Fire 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Month,  and  threw  out 
the  burning  Matter  with  that  Force,  that 
fome  of  it  reach’d  Benevento ,  above  '  thirty 
Miles  diftant  j  but  what  was  moft  extraordi¬ 
nary,  was  the  prodigious  quantity  of  melted 
Minerals  mixt  with  other  Matter,  which  it 
pour’d  out  at  feveral  places,  and  which  run 
for  the  fpace  of  three  Miles  flowly  like  melted 
Tallow,  which  begins  to  cool,  but  at  the 
fame  time  carried  every  thing  before  it  which 
lay  in  its  way.  One  of  thefe  flow  Floods  run¬ 
ning  over  a  great  Rock  fell  down  a  Precipice 
with  fuch  Violence,  and  occafion’d  fo  great  a 
Smoak,  that  every  one  began  to  think  there 
had  been  a  new  Opening.  The  Viceroy 
fet  great  numbers  of  Men  to  clear  the  Way  for 
thefe  Rivers  of  melted  Minerals  to  prevent 
their  over-flowing  their  Banks,  which  at 
length  congeal’d  and  rais’d  themfelves  into  lit¬ 
tle  Hills,  but  the  Matter  they  were  compos’d 
of  was  good  for  nothing,  not  fo  much  as  to 
make  Cannon  Bullets  of  ,•  fome  People  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  little  Cups,  and  other  things 
of  it,  bus  it  was  as  brittle  as  Earthen-Ware. 

Another  Relation  I  have  before  me  of  this 
Irruption  fays,  that  the  People  were  at  fir fl 
alarm’d  with  roaring  fubterranean  Noifes,  at¬ 
tended  with  rowling  Flames  intermix’d  with 
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Stnoak,  which  broke  forth  from  the  Moun-  The 
tain  ;  that  the  breadth  of  thofe  Torrents  of  King- 
melted  Matter  above  mention'd,  was  about  dom  of 
fifty  Fathom,  and  that  the  Fire  rais'd  it  felf  Naples. 
above  two  and  twenty  Fathom;  that  the  Wind  VVNJ 
coming  about  to  the  Eaft,  the  Streets  and 
Houfes  in  Naples  were  cover’d  with  Cynders  j 
that  the  Stones  and  pieces  of  Rock  which  lay 
in  the  way  of  thefe  fiery  Rivers,  were  pre- 
fently  kindled  and  calcin'd,  and  afterwards 
floated  upon  the  Torrent. 

In  the  Year  1707.  When  they  were  in  the 
midft  of  their  Rejoycincs  for  the  Succefs  of 
the  Imperialifts  in  reducing  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples ,  they  were  interrupted  by  a  dreadful 
Eruption  of  Mount  Vejuvitu ,  which  began  on 
the  29th  of  July  to  fend  out  vaft  Streams  of 
Flame  and  Smoak,  and  throw  out  Stones : 

On  the  third  of  Auguft  it  raged  with  greater 
Violence,  throwing  out  fuch  Quantities  of 
Cynders  and  Allies  that  it  was  dark  at  Noon- 
Day,  and  they  were  forc’d  to  light  up  Can¬ 
dles  :  When  the  Archbilhop  happily  carrying 
St.  Januarim  the  Saint  of  the  place  in  Procef- 
fion,  attended  by  all  the  Nobility  and  People, 
the  Eruption  ceas'd  in  a  few  Hours,  which 
confirm’d  them  in  their  Devotion  for  their 
Patron.  They  immediately  therefore  folem- 
niz’d  a  Thankfgiving,  and  illuminated  the 
Streets  for  three  Nights  fucceffively,  which 
fufficiently  (hews  the  dread  the  Natives  have 
of  thefe  Eruptions,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
Reafon,  as  it  fometimes  carries  whole  Towns 
and  Villages  before  it,  and  will  probably  in 
time  lay  this  fine  City  in  Aihes.  In  1727. 
they  had  a  violent  fliock  of  an  Earthquake  ; 
the  Sea  fwell'd  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
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and  Flames  of  Fire  ifllied  from  Mount  Vefuvi - 
as,  which  terrified  the  braved  of  them,  and 
brought  them  upon  their  Knees  before  the 
Head  of  St.  Januarim  their  Patron,  Mr,  Mif- 
fvn  I  find  has  other  Objections  to  the  Town  of 
Naples ,  befides  the  Danger  of  Earthquakes  and 
fiery  Eruptions.  There  are  many  things,  fays 
that  Gentlemen,  which  are  not  fuitable  to 
its  Beauty,  and  cloud  the  pleafant  Counte¬ 
nance  it  would  otherwife  have  among  which, 
the  keeping  up  their  Women,  and  not  fuffering 
them  to  appear  in  the  Stieet,  or  the  Company 
of  Men,  he  efteems  none  of  the  leaft  :  They 
hide  the  fair  eft  part  of  the  Creation  from  the  World , 
whicn  he  looks  upon  as  an  iniupportable  Grie¬ 
vance.  Then  the  Habits  and  Equipages  of 
the  People  of  Naples  are  generally  black  and 
difmal  ;  they  are  prohibited  wearing  Gold 
and  Silver,  or  Silk  upon  Silk,*  nor  is  a  Perfon 
of  the  greatefi  Quality  allow’d  more  than 
two  Footmen  :  Their  Choaches  alfo  are 
drawn  by  flow  footed  Mules,  with  odd  kind 
of  Hameffes ;  and  the  Riff  Spanifh  Drefs  is  ge¬ 
nerally  worn.  The  Viceroy  feldom  appears, 
and  his  Court  has  a  very  dull  Air  in  the  Eyes 
of  thofe  that  have  feen  other  Courts.  But 
were  there  no  other  Objections  again#  Naples 
than  thefe  lafl  mentioned,  mo  ft  Men  would 
efieem  it  a  very  defirable  Place,  I  believe, 
however  it  may  appear  in  the  Eyes  of  that 
Reverend  Gentleman.  The  Wines  of  Naplest 
it  has  been  already  obferv’d,  are  the  belt  in 
Italy :  And  the  Clergy  it  feems  are  the  greatefi 
Wine  Merchants  in  this  City.  The  Wine- 
Cellar  belonging  to  the  Jefuits,  if  we  may 
credit  Dr.  Burnet ,  is  a  vaft  Vault,  that  con¬ 
tains  above  a  thoufand  Hogflieads,  and  the 


beft  Wine  is  fold  by  them  ;  tho’  they  do  not  The 
Retail  it  out  in  fo  fcandalous  a  manner  as  King- 
they  do  who  live  in  the  Great  Square,  and  dom  of 
fell  it  in  the  fame  manner  our  Publick  Houfes  Naples. 
do.  ’Tis  true,  the  People  of  the  Town  are  t/VNJ 
no  great  Drinkers  \  they  do  not  fet  Tiplmg 
for  Hours  together,  as  they  do  with  us,  but 
only  go  in  for  a  Draught  now  and  then,  when 
they  are  thirfty,  and  then  go  about  their  Bufi- 
nefs  ;  however,  the  Fathers  grow  very  rich 
by  this  Retail  Trade.  The  People  here,  Cool’d  in 
from  the  highefl  to  the  lowed:  drink  no  Wine  Snow, 
or  other  Liquors,  not  fo  much  as  Water,  if 
it  has  not  lain  fometime  in  Snow,  which  they 
ufe  inftead  of  Ice,  and  affi  m  that  it  cools  any 
Liquor  much  fooner  ,•  and  a  fcarcity  of  Snow, 
according  to  Mr.  Addifon ,  would  raife  a  Mu¬ 
tiny  at  Naples  as  footi  as  a  Dearth  of  Corn  or 
Provifions  in  another  Country.  To  prevent 
which,  the  Government  has  fold  the  Monopoly 
of  it  to  certain  Perfons,  who  have  contra&ed 
to  furnilh  the  City  with  it  at  fo  much  a  Pound. 

There  is  a  high  Mountain  about  eighteen 
Miles  from  Naples ,  in  which  feveral  Pits  are 
dug ;  and  here  Labourers  are  employ’d  at 
proper  Seafons  to  roll  in  vail  Balls  of  Snow, 
which  they  ram  clofe  together,  and  cover 
from  the  Sun  ;  and  out  of  thefe  Refervoirs  of 
Snow  they  cut  great  Lumps  as  they  have  Oc- 
cafion,  and  fend  them  on  Afles  to  the  Sea  fide 
where  they  are  receiv’d  into  Boats  and  car¬ 
ried  to  Naples ,  and  diftributed  to  the  feveral 
Shops  which  deal  in  it  at  a  fettled  Price. 

Without  the  City  towards  the  Church  and  Tfig 
Hofpital  of  St.  Gennaro  are  the  Catacombs,  taCombs 
which  are  of  much  larger  Dimenfions  than  of  Naples. 
thofe  of  Rome.  They  are,  according  to  Dr. 

Burnet , 
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The  Burnet ,  vaft  long  Galleries  cut  out  of  the 
King*  Rock,  three  Stories  of  them  one  above  ano- 
dom  of  ther.  Thefe  Galleries  are  generally  about 
Naples,  twenty  Foot  broad,  and  fifteen  Foot  high, 
C/'V'SJ  noble  fpacious  Places ;  and  as  my  Author  was 
inform’d  on  the  Spot,  went  into  the  Rock 
eight  or  nine  Miles ;  but  he  had  no  mind  to 
go  fo  far  under  Ground  to  fatisfie  his  Curio- 
fity,  tho’  he  walk’d  a  great  way  in  them,  and 
faw  Galleries  going  off  on  all  Hands  without 
end  ;  and  whereas  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome 
there  are  not  above  three  or  four  rows  of 
Niches  cut  out  of  the  Rock  one  above  another, 
into  which  the  dead  Bodies  were  laid  ;  in 
thofe  of  Naples  there  are  generally  fix  or  feven 
rows  of  thofe  Niches,  and  they  are  both 
larger  and  higher  ;  but  this  Reverend  Writer 
could  fee  no  marks  of  a  cover  or  facing  to 
Ihut  up  the  Niches  when  the  dead  Bodies 
were  laid  in  them  ;  from  whence  he  concludes 
they  were  monftrous  unwholefome  Places, 
where  thoufands  of  Bodies  lay  rotting  with¬ 
out  any  thing  to  fliut  in  fo  loathfome  a  fight, 
and  fo  odious  a  fmell  ;  for  the  Niches  fhew 
plainly  that  the  Bodies  were  laid  in  them 
wrapp’d  only  in  their  burying  Cloaths,  they 
being  too  low  for  Coffins.  But  as  to  the 
Niches  being  open,  and  not  (hut  up  when  dead 
Bodies  were  put  in  them,  this  Reverend  Di¬ 
vine  feems  abundantly  confuted  by  Mr.  Adds- 
[on.  The  Catacombs,  fays  this  Gentleman, 
mull  have  been  full  of  flench  and  loathfome- 
nefs,  if  the  dead  Bodies  that  lay  in  them  were 
left  to  rot  in  open  Niches,  As  an  emminent 
Author  of  our  own  Country  imagines.  But  upon 
examining  them  I  find  they  were  each  of 
them  flopp’d  up  (without  doubt  as  foon  as 

the 


the  Corps  was  laid  in  it)  for  at  the  Mouth  The 
of  the  Nich  one  always  finds  the  Rock  cue  in-  King- 
to  little  Channels  to  fatten  the  board  or  Mar-  dom  of 
ble  that  was  to  clofe  it  up  :  And  I  think  I  did  Naples, 
not  fee  one  which  had  not  flill  fome  Mortar  flicking 
in  it.  In  fome  I  found  pieces  of  Tiles  that 
exa&ly  tallied  with  the  Channel,  and  in  others 
a  little  Wall  of  Bricks,  that  fometimes  flopp’d 
lip  above  a  Quarter  of  the  Nich,  the  reft 
having  been  broken  down  ;  St.  Proculus’s  Se¬ 
pulchre  feems  to  have  a  kind  of  Mofaick  Work 
on  its  covering  ,•  for  I  obferv’d  at  one  end  of 
it  feveral  little  pieces  of  Marble  rang’d  toge¬ 
ther  after  that  manner.  Mr.  Addifon  thinks 
’tis  probable  they  were  adorn’d  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  Quality  of  the  dead.  One 
would  indeed  wonder,  he  fays,  to  find  fuch  a 
multitude  of  Niches  unftopp’d,  and  he  can¬ 
not  imagine  any  Body  fhould  take  the  Pains  to 
do  it  who  was  not  in  queft  of  fome  fuppofed 
Treafure.  From  this,  and  a  multitude  of  o- 
ther  Inftances,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Burnet 
did  not  fee  many  things  and  places  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  have  view’d  perfonally ;  or  that  he 
did  not  make  ufe  of  his  Senfes  in  examining 
them  :  Or  laftly,  that  he  conceal’d  or  dif- 
guis’d  things  he  was  acquainted  with  when 
they  would  not  ferve  an  Opinion  he  had  ad¬ 
vanc’d  :  For  inftance,  he  brings  the  Stench 
and  Noifomenefs  of  the  Catacombs  where  fo 
many  Carkafles  lay  open  and putrifying ,  as  an 
undeniable  Argument  that  the  Primitive 
Ghriftians  never  could  aflemble  in  thofe  places 
for  Divine  Worlhip.  Whereas  Mr.  Addifon 
produces  very  good  Proof  that  all  thofe  places 
were  fo  clofe  wall’d  and  fhut  up,  that  there 
could  arife  no  greater  Inconvenience  from 

them 
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them  than  there  does  from  dead  Bodies  buried 
in  the  Vault  of  a  Church. 

Statues  and  other  pieces  of  Antiquity,  Mr. 
Addifon  obferves,  are  not  fo  common  at  Naples 
as  might  be  expedted  in  fo  ancient  a  City  of 
Italy ,  their  Viceroys  having  fent  almoft  every 
thing  that  is  valuable  of  this  kind  into  Spain : 
Or,  as  Mr.  Mijfon  obferves,  it  has  been  de- 
molifh’d  and  plunder’d  fo  often,  that  great 
part  of  its  Antiquities  probably  lie  buried  in 
its  Ruins.  The  Front  of  St  .Paul  Major 
however  is  fuppos’d  to  be  the  old  Frontifpiece 
of  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  The  Portico  was 
fupported  by  eight  channeled  Pillars  of  the 
Corinthian  Order,  and  on  the  Bafe  were  fome 
Baffo  Relievo’s,  which  reprefented  Heathen 
D  eities  \  but  this  Portico  was  thrown  down 
by  the  Earthquake  in  1688.  There  are  alfo 
fome  remains  of  an  Amphitheatre ;  an  antient 
Statue  of  the  Nile  leaning  againft  a  Croco¬ 
dile  ;  and  the  Neck  of  a  large  brazen  Horfe, 
that  flood  formerly  in  one  of  the  Squares  of 
the  City.  The  two  finefl  modern  Statues  are 
thofe  of  Apollo  and  Minerva  on  each  fide  of 
Sanna&arius’s  Tomb,  who  at  his  own  Ex¬ 
pence  at  the  Foot  of  Mount  Panflippus  eredted 
a  Temple  to  the  Memory  of  the  Biefied  Vir¬ 
gin,  whom  he  thus  Invokes  at  the  beginning 
of  his  De  partu  Virginis : 

‘Thou  bright  Celeflial  Goddefs,  if  to  thee 
An  acceptable  Temple  I  ere  'ci,  [deck’d  ; 

With  fairefl  Flowers ,  and  richefi  Garlands 
On  Towering  Rocks  whence  Mergilline  Spies 
The  ruffled  Deep  in  Storm  and  Tempefis  rife  : 
Guide  thou  the  pious  Poet ,  nor  refufe 
Thine  own  propitious  Aid  to  his  unpratfis’d  Mufe . 
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The  City  of  Naples  is  the  Seat  of  the  Vice-  The 
roy,  and  an  Archbifhop’s  See  ;  it  has  alfo  a  King- 
Univerfity  founded  by  Frederick  II.  which  is  dom  of 
not  fo  much  admir’d  by  our  modern  Travel*  Naples . 
lers  as  the  Philofophical  Academy  of  Vir- 
tuoli,  at  whofe  Meetings  our  Country  Man 
Mr. Ray  fays  he  was  prefent,and  was  not  a  little  Societies 
furpriz’d  to  find  fuch  a  Company  of  Learned  of  Vir. 
Men  in  a  place  where  he  was  taught  to  be*tuo^* 
lieve  they  would  fcarce  allow  a  reafonable  La¬ 
titude  of  Judgment.  They  were  not  only 
well  acquainted,  he  obferv’d,  with  the  beft 
and  molt  refin’d  Authors  of  the  preceding 
Age,  fuch  as  Galilatus  a  Galileo ,  Des  Cartes , 
Gaffendus,  Harvey,  Verulam ,  &c.  but  alfo  with 
Boy l,  Dr.  Willis ,  Wharton ,  Hoeck,  Perquet,  &c. 

Dr.  Burnet,  who  will  not  allow  the  Clergy  of 
Naples  any  great  fhare  of  Learning,  observes 
however,  that  there  are  Societies  of  Men  in 
this  City  of  freer  Thoughts  than  can  be  found 
in  any  other  part  of  Italy.  The  Greek  Learn¬ 
ing  flourifhes  there,  and  the  new  Philofophy 
is  much  ftudied,  he  Inftances  in  one  Allem- 
bly  (chat  had  a  vaft  Collection  of  well  chofen 
Books)  and  was  compos’d  of  Men  that  had 
a  right  raft  of  true  Learning  and  good  Senfe ; 
tho’  indeed  they  were  reprefented  as  a  fet  of 
Atheifts  by  the  Clergy  ,•  but  he  had  the 
Honour  of  meeting  twice  or  thrice  with  a 
good  number  of  them,  and  could  not  obferve 
they  deferv’d  fuch  a  Charge.  Few  Clergy- 
however  came  into  this  Attempt  for  reviv¬ 
ing  Learning  among  them  :  On  the  contrary, 
they^dreaded  nothing  more.  Some  Phyficians 
in  Naples  alfo  lay  under  the  fcandal  of  A- 
theifm  when  he  was  there  ;  and  cerrain  it  is, 
fays  this  Reverend  Writer,  that  in  Italy  Men 
Vol.  X.  Yy  of 
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The  of  fearching  Underflandings,  who  have  no 
King-  other  Idea  of  the  Crijlian  Religion  but  that 
dom  of  which  they  fee  receiv’d  among  them,  are  very 
Naples,  naturally  tempted  to  disbelieve  it  quite ;  find- 
\SN~SJ  ing  fuch  Cheats  in  many  parts  of  their  Reli¬ 
gion,  they  are  thereby  induc’d  to  queftion  the 
whole. 

Pttzaoli .  Puzzoli,  antiently  call’d  Puteoli ,  and  more 

antienlty  Dicearihia  and  Delos  Minor ,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  Temple  here  dedicated  to  Apollo , 
is  fltuated  on  the  Sea  Coalf,  about  nine  Miles 
to  the  Weftward  of  Naples ,  and  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  the  moil  confiderable  Har¬ 
bour  on  that  Coaft,  and  Hill  between  this 
Town  and  Bata  the  Sea  forms  a  noble  Bay. 
The  City  is  almoft  dwindled  to  nothing,  but 
is  ftili  a  Bifhop’s  See,  Suffragan  to  Naples ,  and 
there  are  fotne  noble  Ruins  about  ir,  which 
Hill  afford  us  an  Idea  of  the  Roman  Grandeur. 
The  Cathedral  is  built  on  the  place  where 
Jupiter's  Temple  Hood,  and  there  are  f’ome 
other  Churches  and  Houfes  which  do  not 
make  a  defpicable  figure. 

-gaia]  Baia ,  the  antient  Baja,  Hands  alfo  by  the 

Sea- Shore,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Bay,  about 
three  Miles  to  the  Weftward  of  Puzzoli,  and 
is  now  but  a  fmall  Village,  whofe  principal 
Ornament  is  an  inconfiderable  Caftle. 

The  An-  There  is  a  noble  Scene  of  Antiquities,  as 
Equities  Mr.  Addifon  obferves,  abouc  Naples ,  Puzzoli 
and  natu-  and  Baia ,  vifited  by  every  Traveller  almoft. 
ral  Curio-  ^gy  mentjon  in  the  way  from  Naples 

about  to  Puzzoli,  is  the  Grotto  of  faufihppm.  This 
Puzzoli  is  a  little  fleep  Hill,  which  lies  about  four 
and  Baia.  Miles  to  the  Weftward  of  Naples ,  by  the  Sea- 
fide,  through  which  the  Romans  dug  a  High¬ 
way  large  enough  for  Carriages  to  pals.  To 

form 
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nhe  Remarkable  Places  in  the  Map  of 
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The  Grotto  of  PaufUippm 
2.  The  Tomb  of  Virgil 
,  The  Tomb  of  Sanaz,arim 
.  The  Hill  call’d  Paufilippm 
,  The  Ruins  of  a  Cirque 
,  The  Ifland  Nijita 
.  The  End  of  the  Grotto 
,  The  Grotto  of  the  Dog 
.  The  Lake  Agnano 
o.  Toe  Wood  of  Aflroni 
i.  Solfatara  »• 

2.  Tne  Capuchins 
$.  The  Temple  of  Diana 
The  Col/ifeo,  a  Theatre 
5:.  The  Temple  of  Neptune  (Ruins) 

5.  The  Palace  of  Toledo 
j.  St.  James  (Giacomo) 

3.  The  City  of  Puz.z.oli 
?.  The  Ruins  of  a  Mole 

3.  The  Ruins  of  a  Cirque,  and  the  Hofpital  Del? 
Annonaata 

t.  The  Ruins  of  a  Cuftom-Houfe 
i.  The  Mount  Gaurm 
The  Villa  ot  Cicero 
j.  The  New  Mountain 
The  Lake  Lucrino 
5.  The  Bath  of  St.  George 
j.  Other  Bachs  and  Subterraneous  Grotto's 

28*  The 


*8.  The  Ruins  of  a  Temple,  and  Tomb  of 

Agnpina 

2p.  The  Caftle  of  Baya 
go.  The  Port  of  Baya 
ax,  The  Villa  of  Pompey 

32.  The  Villa  of  Marim 

33.  The  Pifdna  Mu  ability  and  Ely  flan  Fields* 

34.  The  Cento  Camerelk 

35.  The  Mane  Mono 

g<5.  The  Villa  of  M.  Lucullm 

37.  The  Grotto  Dragonara 

38.  The  Ruins  of  the  City  of  Mfeaa 

39.  Procita  I  flan  d 

40.  Ifchia  Ifland 

41.  The  Lake  Averno 

42.  The  Grotto  of  the  Curnan  Sibyl 

43.  The  Ruins  of  a  Temple 

44.  The  Arco  Felice 

45.  The  City  of  Cuma 

46.  Villa  de  Vaccia 

47.  The  Bath  of  Sc.  Germans 

48.  The  Monte  X  P  u 

49.  The  Ruins  of  a  Cirque 
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form  a  juft  Idea  of  this  place,  we  muft  fancy, 
fays  the  Gentleman  above-mention’d,  a  Rock 
undermin’d  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  a 
way  running  through  it  as  long  and  as  broad 
as  the  MaU  in  St.  James’s  Park,  that  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  half  a  Mile  in  length,  and 
eighteen  Feet  in  breadth.  The  Entrance  at 
both  ends  is  higher  than  the  middle  parts  of 
it,  and  finks  by  degrees  to  Hing  in  more  Light 
upon  the  reft  j  and  towards  the  middle  are 
two  large  Funnels  bor’d  through  the  Roof  of 
the  Grotto  to  let  in  Light  and  frefh  Air  :  and 
ftill  ’tis  fcarce  poflible  to  difcern  the  way  thro’ 
it,  as  well  on  account  of  the  Clouds  of  Dull 
that  are  rais’d  by  the  Carriages,  as  the  want 
of  Windows  to  this  fubterraneous  Paflage  ; 
infomuch  that  when  two  Companies  meet, 
they  cry  out,  To  the  Mountain ,  or.  To  the  Sea, 
to  give  notice  on  which  fide  they  are  of,  that 
they  may  not  fall  foul  of  one  another.  Seneca 
complains  of  the  Duft  and  Darknefs  of  this 
Paflage  as  well  as  the  Moderns,  and  with 
more  reafon  ’tis  thought,  it  having  been  en¬ 
larg’d  at  each  end  fince  his  time. 

Over  the  Entrance  of  the  Grotto  as  we  go 
from  Naples,  is  an  antient  little  Monument  in 
form  of  a  Pyramid,  half  deftroy’d,  call’d  the 
Tomb  of  Virgil.  It  is  certain,  fays  Mr.  Ad- 
difon,  this  Poet  was  buried  near  Naples ,  but  I 
think  it  is  almoft  as  certain  that  his  Tomb 
flood  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Town  which 
looks  towards  Mount  Vefuvio.  The  common 
People  of  Naples  believe  that  Virgil  was  a  Ma¬ 
gician,  and  that  he  made  this  Grotto  by  the 
Affiftance  of  fome  infernal  Powers.  The  Hill 
of  Paufilippm  ftands  mighty  pleafantly  on  the 
Sea-fide,  and  is  beautified  with  fine  Houfes, 
Y  y  2  Gardens 
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Gardens  and  Vineyards,  where  the  Quality  of 
Naples  fpend  their  time  part  of  the  Year. 

A  little  beyond  the  Cave  of  Vaufihppm ,  in 
the  way  to  Puz,z,oli,  lies  the  Lake  of  Agnanoi 
between  two  little  Hills,  about  a  Mile  in 
Circumference,  the  Water  whereof  is  clean, 
and  has  no  ill  Tafle  at  prefent,  and  produces 
Fifh  in  abundance.  Neither  this,  the  Lucrine 
Lake ,  or  Averrmi,  which  lie  a  little  diftance 
from  each  other,  nave  any  thing  remarkable  in 
them  now,  though  antiently,  ’tis  faid,  the 
poifonous  Steams  would  kill  the  Birds  that 
flew  over  Avernm.  Near  the  Lake  of  Agnana 
is  the  Grotto  del  Cane ,  a  little  Cave  at  the 
Foot  of  a  Hill,  about  ten  Foot  long,  five 
broad,  and  five  in  height,  famous  for  the  fuf- 
focating  or  poifonous  Steams,  which  float 
within  a  Foot  of  its  Surface.  The  Tides  of  the 
Grotto  are  mark’d  with  green  as  high  as  the 
Malignity  of  the  Vapour  reaches.  The  com¬ 
mon  Experiments  made  here  are  thefe:  A 
Hog  that  has  his  Nofe  held  in  the  Vapour, 
lofes  all  figns  of  Life  in  a  very  little  time  ;  but 
if  he  is  carried  into  the  open  Air,  or  thrown 
into  the  neighbouring  Lake,  he  immediately 
recovers,  if  he  is  not  quite  gone.  A  Torch 
with  the  Snuff  goes  out  in  a  Moment,  if  dip¬ 
ped  into  the  V apour  :  nor  will  a  Piftol  take 
fire  in  it.  Dr.  Connor  made  a  Difcourfe  in  one 
of  the  Academies  at  Rome  upon  the  Subjeft  of 
this  Grotto,  which  was  printed  in  England , 
and  he  attributes  the  Death  of  Animals  and 
the  Extin&ion  of  Lights,  to  a  great  Rarefac¬ 
tion  of  the  Air,  caus’d  by  the  Heat  and  Erup¬ 
tion  of  the  Steams.  But  how  is  it  poffible  for 
thefe  Steams,  fays  Mr.  Addifon,  though  in  ne¬ 
ver  fo  great  Quantity,  to  refill  the  preffure  of 
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the  whole  Atmofphere  ;  and  as  for  the  Heat,  The 
that  is  but  very  inconsiderable.  And  though  King- 
this  Vapour  is  generally  Suppos’d  to  be  ful-  dotn  of 
phurious,  I  can  fee  no  reafon  for  fuch  a  Sup-  Naples. 
pofition,  fays  the  fame  Author;  for  if  a  Man  \S Y^O 
dips  his  Hard  in  it,  he  finds  no  Smell  that  it 
leaves  upon  it  ;  and  if  you  put  a  whole  Bundle  / 
of  lighted  Brimftone  Matches  to  the  Smoak, 
they  will  all  go  out  in  an  Inftanr,  as  if  immer- 
fed  in  Water.  The  Experiment  has  been 
made  upon  other  Animals,  and  even  upon 
£4en,  on  whom  the  Vapour  has  the  fame 
Effeft  :  But  ’tis  call’d  the  Grotto  del  Cane , 
from  the  Experiment  being  ufually  tried  on 
Dogs,  to  Satisfy  the  Curiofity  of  Strangers  : 
and  the  Dogs  in  the  Neighbourhood  have  been 
fo  tormented  with  this  Cuftom,  that  they  no 
fooner  fee  a  Stranger,  but  they  get  out  of  the 
way  and  hide  themfelves.  The  Viceroy  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo  made  the  Experiment  on  two 
Slaves,  who  both  died  :  and  there  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  one  Tournon  a  Traveller,  who  (looping 
down  in  the  Grotto  to  take  up  a  Stone,  was 
Seiz’d  with  the  Vapour,  and  immdiately  loft 
ali  figns  of  Life  ;  being  carried  into  the  Lake, 
recover’d  his  Spirits  a  little,  but  died  a  few 
Minutes  after,  one  may  walk  however  fafely 
in  any  part  of  the  Grotto,  fo  that  he  keeps 
his  Head  above  a  Foot  from  the  Ground,  for 
the  Vapour  never  rifes  higher.  Thofe  who 
fuppofe  this  to  be  a  fulphureous  Vapour,  have 
this  to  fupport  their  Opinion,  That  all  the 
adjacent  Country  is  nothing  but  Brimftone. 

The  Baths  of  St.  Germains,  which  lie  near  The 
this  Grotto,  fmel]  ftrong  of  Brimftone,  and  Baths  of 
before  you  have  enter’d  them  three  Steps,  you  Sc  Ger~ 
fall  into  a  violent  Sweat.  They  are  frequent-  mainr- 

ed 
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The  ed  for  many  Didempers,  but  principally  for 
Kir g-  the  Gout,  Rheumatifms  and  venereal  Difeafes. 
com  of  It  would  be  endled,  fays  Mr.  Addifon ,  to  rec- 
Naplcs.  kon  up  the  different  Baths  to  be  met  with  in 
a  Country  that  fo  much  abounds  in  Sulphur. 
There  is  fcarce  a  Difeafe  that  has  not  one 
Solfatara,  adapted  to  it.  The  Mountains  of  Secco  and 
and  other  Solfatara  are  full  of  Brimdone  and  Allom  ;  here 
H'ilUn§  $moak  arKf  F!ame  id'Lies  through  the  crack’d 
Earth  with  Node  and  Stench  continually*  On 
Solfatara,  the  Surface  of  which  is  yellow  and 
white,  burnt  and  worn  by  its  own  Fires,  they 
prepare  Roch- Allom,  making  their  Cauldrons 
boil  without  any  other  Fire  than  what  iffues 
out  of  the  Crevices  of  the  Earth.  The  top  of 
the  Hill  is  worn  into  a  kind  of  oval  Bafin, 
about  twelve  hundred  Foot  long  and  a  thou- 
fand  broad.  The  Fumes  which  iffue  from  it 
are  often  fmelr  at  Naples ,  and  fo  taint  the  Wa¬ 
ters  in  the  Neighbourhood,  that  the  Capuchins 
who  have  a  Cioyder  here,  are  forc’d  to  raife 
their  Cider  ns  high  upon  Pillars,  to  prevent 
their  Waters  being  fpoii’d.  Mr.  Addifon  and 
all  our  Travellers  obferve,  that  the  Country 
about  Puzzoli  and  Baia  has  been  miferably 
torn  to  pieces  by  fubterraneous  Fires  and 
Earthquakes,  and  the  whole  Face  of  it  entire¬ 
ly  chang’d  from  what  it  was  formerly.  The 
Sea  has  drowned  a  Multitude  of  Palaces,  the 
Ruins  whereof  may  be  feen  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Water  in  a  calm  Day.  Mount  Gaucm > 
from  one  of  the  fruitfulled  parts  of  Italy ,  is  now 
become  the  mod  barren.  The  Fields  which 
were  in  the  time  of  the  old  Romans  laid  out  in 
beautiful  Groves  and  Gardens,  are  now  na¬ 
ked  Plains,  fmoaking  with  Sulphur,  or  en¬ 
cumber’d  with  Hills  thrown  up  by  Eruptions 
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of  Fire.  The  Works  of  Art  lie  in  no  Iefs  The 
Diforder  than  thofe  of  Nature.  This  which  King- 
was  once  the  mofi  beautiful  Spot  in  Italy ,  cc-  dorn  of 
ver’d  with  Temples  and  Palaces,  embellifh’d  Naples. 
by  many  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  cele*  t/VN J 
brated  by  the  befi  of  their  Poets,  has  now 
nothing  to.  fiiow,  fays  Mr.  Addifon,  but  the 
Ruins  of  its  antient  Splendor,  and  a  great 
Magnificence  in  Confuhon. 

The  Mole  of  Puteoli ,  or  Puzzoli ,  the  fame  The  Mole 
Gentleman  obferves,  having  been  built  upon  of Puzzoli. 
Arches,  is  ufually  miflaken  for  Caligula’s 
Bridge,  between  Puzzoli  and  Baia,  whereas 
that  Bridge,  ’tis  evident  from  antient  Authors, 
was  made  of  Boats.  Of  all  the  Scenes  of  no¬ 
ble  Objedts  that  prefent  rhemfelves  in  the  Bay 
of  Puzzoli ,  fays  Dr.  Burnet ,  the  Remains  of 
Caligula’s  Bridge  are  the  mofl  amazing  s  for 
there  are  yet  Handing  eight  or  ten  Pillars  that 
fupported  the  Arches,  and  of  fome  of  the 
Arches  the  half  is  yet  entire,  the  furthefi  of 
them  on  the  Puzzoli  fide  Handing  feven  Fa¬ 
thom  deep  in  Water,  and  on  the  other  fide 
he  fuppofes  them  to  Hand  twenty  Fathom 
deep  in  Water,  "this  was  a  noble  Monu¬ 
ment  of  the  prof ufe  and  extravagant  Expence  of  a 
brutal  Tyrant ,  who  made  one  of  the  vafteft  Bridges 
that  ever  was  attempted  over  three  or  four  Miles  of 
Sea,  merely  to  facnfice  fo  great  a  Treafure  to  his 
Vanity.  But  notwithfiantiing  this  grave  Cen- 
fure  of  the  DodoFs,  thefe  Arches  were  only 
made  to  fupport  a  Mole  for  the  Defence  and 
Conveniency  of  the  Harbour,  as  Mr.  Addifon 
and  fome  late  Travellers  have  demonfirated, 
for  Caligula’s  Bridge  was  a  Bridge  of  Boatr! 

But.  to  proceed  :  Befides  the  Antiquities  al¬ 
ready  mention’d,  we  find  the  Ruins  of  a  The¬ 
atre  near  Puzzoli ,  the  Area  whereof  was  an 
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hundred  and  feventy-two  Foot  long,  and 
eighty-two  broad  ;  and  between  the  City  and 
Theatre  are  the  Ruins  of  a  Temple,  faid  to 
be  confecrated  to  Diana.  The  Sea  fometimes 
throws  up  feveral  rich  Ornaments  of  the  an- 
tient  Palaces,  which  flood  hereabouts,  con 
lifting  of  Tafper,  Agate,  Amethyfts,  Corneli¬ 
ans,  dTc.  This  Bay,  ’cis  faid,  was  antiently 
call’d  Venereum,  from  the  Lewdnefs  pradis^d 
in  their  Baths,  over  which  they  built  magnifi¬ 
cent  Edifices,  and  near  them  Temples  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Venm  and  other  Deities,  whom  they 
imagin’d  pleas’d  with  fuch  Adions.  But 
however  chat  be,  it  is  evident,  as  Mr.  Addifon 
obl'erves,  that  Bata  was  the  Winter  Retreat 
of  the  Romans,  that  being  the  proper  Seafon 
to  enjoy  the  Bajani  Seles,  and  the  Mollis  Lucri- 
nm  ;  as  on  the  contrary,  T ivoli,  Tfufculum,  Alba , 
Frefcati ,  Anxur ,  &c.  were  their  Retirements 
during  the  Heats  of  Summer.  (Dr.  Burnet 
forgets  himfelf  therefore  i when  he  makes  the  Romans 
re ftde  at  Baia  in  Summer .)  To  confirm  which, 
Mr.  Addifon  gives  us  a  Paffage  in  Mar.  L.  i< 
Ep.  11 6.  which  he  thus  tranflates. 

While  near  the  Lucrine  Lake  confumd  to 
Death 

1  draw  the  fultry  Air  and  gafp  for  Breath , 
Where  Steams  of  Sulphur  raife  a  fh fling  Heat , 
And  thro3  the  Pores  of  the  warm  Pumice  fwe at. 
Ton  taft  the  cooler  Breeze,  where  nearer  home 
Fhe  twentieth  Pillar  marks  the  Mile  front 
Rome. 

And  now  the  Sun  to  the  bright  Lion  turns , 

And  Baia  with  redoubled  Fury  burns  ; 

Fhen  briny  Seas  and  tafleful  Springs  far ewel. 
Where  Fountain  Nymphs  confus’d  with  Nereids 
dwell, 
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In  Winter  you  may  all  the  World  defpife , 

But  now  ’tis  Tivoli  that  hears  the  Priz.e. 

Near  the  Lake  of  Lucrin  is  another  Road 
wrought  through  a  Rock,  like  that  of  Paufi- 
lippus,  and  in  it  fome  Grotto’s,  which  they 
call  the  Apartments  of  the.  Canaan  Sybil. 
They  fhew  alfo  the  Ruins  of  Buildings  about 
Baia,  which  they  call  the  Palaces  of  Cafar, 
Pompey ,  Cicero ,  and  other  Romans  of  Diftin&ion* 
but  the  Face  of  this  Country  has  been  fo  al¬ 
ter’d  by  Earthquakes,  that  there  is  very  little 
to  be  depended  on  of  this  kind,  particularly 
on  the  ipth  of  September  1 538,  at  Night,  there 
happen’d  an  Earthquake  which  produc’d  the 
Monto  NuouOy  or  new  Mountain,  which  is 
four  hundred  Fathoms  high,  and  three  thoufand 
Paces  in  Circumference  ,*  at  which  time,  fays 
my  Author,  the  neighbouring  Sea  retir’d,  the 
Lucrin  Lake  was  almoft  fill’d  up,  Churches 
and  Houfes  were  fet  on  fire  and  f wallow’d  up, 
great  Numbers  of  Men  and  Beafts  perifh’d, 
and  there  was  a  general  Conflernation  through 
all  the  Country  ;  but  this  Mountain  has  never 
thrown  out  Fire  or  Smoke,  or  occafion’d  any 
Diforder  fince  that  time.  That  little  Spot  of 
Ground  call  d  the  Elyjian  Fields ,  lies  about  a 
Mile  from  Baiat  and  has  not  much  to  render 
it  admir’d  at  prefent.  Two  Miles  to  the 
Weflward  of  Bala  are  the  Ruins  of  the  antient 
M/fenum ,  on  a  Promontory  which  runs  into 
the  Sea,  and  {fill  retains  the  Name.  Here, 
’tis  faid,  LucuUus <had  his  Country-Seat,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  dug  the  many  Grotto’s  and 
Caves  in  the  Rocks  which  are  upon  this  Coaft. 
Near  this  place  alfo  is  the  Pifcina  Mirahilist 
built  upon  Arches  fuppor'ted  by  fortv~ei°hc 
Vol.X.  Zz  fqua  re 
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fquare  Pillars,  fuppos’d  to  be  the  Work  of  the 
fame  Lucullus :  And  not  far  off  lies  Bauli ,  the 
Seat  of  Agrapina ,  Nero's  Mother,  with  that  of 
Hortenfms,  and  the  Ruins  of  his  famous  Fifh- 
ponds.  But  not  to  enumerate  more  particu¬ 
lars.  I  fhall  refer  the  Reader  to  the  Map  of 
T’uz.z.oli  and  Baia ,  order’d  to  be  bound  up 
with  this  Volume,  where  he  will  find  the  Si¬ 
tuation  of  moil  of  the  remarkable  places  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  that  City  mention’d  by 
the  Clafficks. 

Cuma,  or  rather  the  Ruins  of  it,  lie  two 
Miles  to  the  Northward  of  Baia,  partly  on  a 
Mountain  and  partly  on  the  Sea-fhore,  and 
formerly  gave  Name  to  the  Bay,  now  call’d 
the  Bay  or  Gulph  of  Naples.  From  this  place 
one  of  the  Sybils  was  denominated  the  Cumean 
Sybil. 

Capua  is  fituated  in  the  Campania  Fdix,  on 
the  River  J/ultumus ,  about  two  Miles  from  the 
antient  Capua,  in  a  pleafant  Plain,  fixteen 
Miles  to  the  Northward  of  Naples,  and  above 
an  hundred  and  twenty  South  of  Rome.  The 
Town  is  in  a  declining  Condition  at  prefent, 
and  remarkable  for  little  but  being  the  See  of 
an  Arcbbifhcp.  Here  the  famous  Hannibal 
wafted  his  Time  and  his  Army,  while  the 
Romans  recover’d  from  their  Confternation 
after  their  Defeat  at  Canna,  and  not  long  after¬ 
wards  compell’d  him  to  quit  Italy. 

Carinola  ftands  about  ten  Miles  North-Weft 
of  Capua,  a  poor  ruinous  City,  in  an  unhealth¬ 
ful  Air,  confiderable  only  fot  being  a  Bifhop’s 
See,  and  for  the  Mount  Salernum  in  its  Neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  produces  that  delicious  Wine 
fo  much  admir’d  by  Horace. 
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Galeta  is  fitua ted  on  a  Rock,  near  a  Bay  of  The 
the  Sea  to  which  it  communicates  its  Name,  King- 
about  fifty  Miles  North-Weft  of  Naples ,  and  dom  of 
eighty  South-Eaft  of  Rome.  The  Harbour  is  Naples. 
one  of  the  beft  in  the  Kingdom,  and  is  de-  tv'V'NJ 
fended  by  two  Caftles.  It  was  almoft  the  only  Gaieta- 
Town  that  made  any  Defence  when  the  Im- 
perialifts  invaded  Naples  in  the  Year  1707, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Storm,  and  the  Garri* 
fon  retiring  into  the  Caftles,  was  oblig’d  to 
furrender  at  Difcretion,  whereby  the  Viceroy, 
the  Duke  D’Efcolona ,  and  all  the  Grandees  in 
the  Spanijh  Intereft  who  had  fhut  themfelves 
up  in  Gaieta ,  were  made  Priloners. 

Fondi  is  fituated  about  ten  Miles  to  the  Fon^ 
Northward  of  Gaieta ,  and  gives  name  to  a 
neighbouring  Lake  and  Morafs,  which  makes 
this  a  very  unhealthful  Country.  It  is  now  a 
poor  place,  and  only  confiderable  for  its  being 
a  Bifbop’s  See. 

Aquino  ftands  on  the  River  GayigUano ,  about  A qU;no , 
fifteen  Miles  North-Eaft  of  Gaieta ,  on  the 
Confines  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  and  is  a 
Bifhop’s  See,  but  remarkable  for  little,  unlefs 
the  Birth  of  the  famous  Thomas  Aquinas ,  who 
firft  faw  the  Light  here. 

Sora  is  fituated  on  the  Garigliano ,  fifteen  sora. 
Miles  to  the  Northward  of  Aquinot  and  is  a 
pretty  little  Town,  and  the  See  of  an  Arch- 
bifhop. 

Monte  Cajfino  lies  three  Miles  to  the  Eaft- 
ward  of  Aquino ,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fine 
Abby  of  Benediflinesy  their  Founder  St.  Bennet 
being  interr’d  here  about  the  Year  543,  The 
Church  belonging  to  the  Convent  is  one  of  the 
moft  magnificent  Fabricks  in  Italy. 

Z  2  2 
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St.  Marys  is  a  large  Town  ne^r  the  Ruins 
of  old  Capua ,  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
Antiquities  which  (till  remain  there,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Ruins  of  two  Amphitheatres,  feve- 
ral  Pagan  Temples,  Columns,  and  one  of  the 
Gates  of  the  antient  City. 

Venafro ,  Tiano,  Alifi Cerrito ,  Cajaz.z,e,  Cal- 
vi,  Caferta ,  Averfa,  Nola  Caftel ,  a  Mare  de 
Strabia ,  Vico  and  Sorento ,  are  all  Bifhop’s  See’s, 
but  not  confiderable  enough  to  deferve  a  par¬ 
ticular  Pefcription. 

The  Principato  Citerior,  or  the  hither  Prin¬ 
cipality,  is  bounded  by  the  Terra  di  Lavorof 
and  the  Principato  Ulterior  towards  the  North  ; 
by  the  Bajilicata  on  the  Eaft;  by  Calabria  to- 
wards  the  South- Ea(f ;  and  by  the  Tufcan  Sea 
towards  the  South- Weft  :  The  Chief  Towns 
whereof  are,  i.  Salerno •  2.  Cava.  3.  Mi- 

nun.  4.  Amalfi.  5.  Scala.  6.  Lettere.  7. 
Nocera.  8.  Sarno •  9.  Campagna.  10.  Evoli. 

11.  Cangiano.  12.  Satriano.  13.  Marfico. 
1 4.  Policaftro •  15.  Caftella  Mare  della  Brut  a. 
16.  Acemo.  And,  17.  Capaccio. 

Salerno  the  Capital,  ftands  at  the  bottom 
of  a  Bay  of  the  Tufcan  Sea,  from  hence  call’d 
the  Bay  of  Salerno ,  twenty-feven  Miles  South- 
Eaft  of  Naples :  The  Town  has  a  good  Har¬ 
bour,  and  is  an  Archbiftiop’s  See  5  they  have 
$lfo  a  Univerfity,  where  Phyfick  was  chiefly 
ftudied  ;  but  I  don’t  find  it  is  a  Town  of  any 
great  Confequence  at  prefent. 

Amalfi  is  fituated  on  the  fame  Bay,  about 
ten  Miles  to  the  Weftward  of  Salerno :  It  is  an 
Archbifhop’s  See,  and  is  a  tolerable  Harbour. 
Here,  ’tis  faid,  Flavins  Blendm  was  born, 
who  invented  the  Sea-Man’s  Compafs;  and 
according  to  the  Tradition  of  the  Place,  the 
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Corps  of  Si- Andrew  the  Apoftle  Jies  buried 
here. 

Tolicaftro  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  Bay,  to 
which  it  communicates  its  Name,  about  fifty- 
five  Miles  South-Eaft  of  Saltrno  ;  being  a  Bi* 
fiiop’s  See,  but  a  very  inconfiderable  Town 
at  prefent. 

Scala,  Lettere,  Nocera,  Sarno,  Campagnd,  Sa- 
triano ,  AJarJico ,  Acerno  and  Capacc/o,  are  all 
Bifliops  Sees,  but  too  inconfiderable  to  de- 
ferve  a  particular  Defcription. 

The  Vrincipato  Ulterior ,  or  further  Principa¬ 
lity,  is  bounded  by  the  Mohfe  and  Capitinata 
on  the  North-Eaft  •,  by  the  Bafilicata  on  the 
Eaft  ;  by  the  hither  Principality  towards  the 
South  ;  and  by  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  towards 
the  Weft.  The  Chief  Towns  whereof  are, 
I.  Benevento.  2.  Montefofcolo.  3.  Ariano.  4. 
Trevico.  5.-  Cedogna.  6.  Bifaccia.  7.  Monte 
yerde.  8.  St.  Angelo  de  Lombardy.  9.  Friventi. 
10.  Lufco .  11.  Conz.a.  12.  Avellino.  13.  Vo  A 

turara.  14.  St.  Agatha  di  Goti.  15.  Monte 
Mar  am.  And,  16.  Frimaldi. 

Benevento ,  antiently  a  Colony  of  the  Sam - 
nites,  is  fituated  at  the  Conflux  of  the  Rivers 
Sabato  and  Colore ,  about  an  hundred  and  thirty 
-  Miles  South-Eaft  of  Rome ,  and  thirty-four 
North-Eaft  of  Naples.  It  was  given  with  the 
Territory  belonging  to  it  to  Pope  Leo  IX.  by 
the  Emperor  Henry  III.  in  exchange  for  Bam¬ 
berg  in  Germany.  The  Earthquakes  and  Erup¬ 
tions  of  Mount  Vefuvim  have  been  more  fatal 
to  this  City  than  to  Naples.  The  fame  Earth¬ 
quake  which  fhook  Naples  fo  terribly  in  the 
Year  1688.  made  this  City  a  heap  of  Rub- 
bifti ;  and  the  prefent  Pope,  who  was  then 
Archbifhop  of  Benevento ,  for  fome  time  lay 
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buried  under  ehe  Ruins  of  his  Palace,  as  has 
been  already  related  at  large.  This  City  is 
an  Archbifliop’s  See,  and  generally  poffefs’d 
by  a  Cardinal  ,•  the  Revenues  being  very  large 
and  the  City  belonging  to  the  Pope,  his  Holi- 
nefs  having  in  a  manner  rebuilt  the  City  fince 
the  Earthquake,  and  conferr’d  many  Privi¬ 
leges  upon  the  Place ;  It  is  now  in  a  very 
flourifhing  Condition,  and  the  Cardinals  find 
fome  difficulty  in  perfuading  the  Pope  not  to 
make  it  the  place  of  his  Refidence. 

Montefolfco  is  a  fmall  City,  five  Miles  South- 
Eaft  of  Benevento  ;  the  Refidence  of  the  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  Province,  and  on  that  Account 
efteem’d  the  Capital. 

Conza  is  fituated  on  the  River  Ofanto,  about 
twenty- five  Miles  to  the  Southward  of  Bene- 
vento,  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop  ;  but  almoft 
ruin’d  by  an  Earthquake  in  the  Year  1694. 
Ariano ,  Trevico ,  Cedogna ,  Bifaccia ,  Monte  Verde , 
St.  Angelo  de  Lombardy,  Lufco,  Avellino ,  Voltu- 
rara ,  St.  Agatha  de  goti  and  Monte  Mar  am,  are 
all  Bifhops  Sees,  but  not  remarkable  upon  any 
other  Account. 

The  Abruzzo  is  bounded  by  the  Pope’s  Do¬ 
minions  on  the  North-Weft  ;  by  the  Gulph 
of  Venice  on  the  North-Eaft  ;  by  Capitanata  in 
Apulia  on  the  South-Eaft ;  and  by  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro  on  the  South- Weft  ;  being  about  an 
hundred  Miles  in  Length  from  the  North- 
Weft  to  the  South-Eaft,  and  about  fifty  Miles 
in  Breadth,  divided  into  three  parts,  •viz: 
the  Abruzzo  Citerior,  the  Abruzzo  Ulterior ,  and 
the  County  of  Molifa. 

The  Abruzzo  Citerior ,  or  the  hither  Abruz¬ 
zo,  is  bounded  by  Abruzzo  Ulterior  towards  the 
North-Weft  by  the  Gulph  of  Venice  on  the 
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North-Eaft  ;  by  the  County  of  Mohja  on  the 
South  Eaft  ;  and  by  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  on  the 
South-Weft ;  being  about  fifty  Miles  in  length, 
and  forty  in  breadth.  The  Chief  Towns  are, 
i.  Civita  di  Chieti.  2.  Lanciano  Anxanum.  3. 
Sulmona.  And,  4.  Ortona  de  Mare. 

Civita  de  Chieti ,  the  Capital  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  ftands  about  ten  Miles  to  the  Weftward 
of  the  Gulph  of  Venice ,  and  is  a  large  popu¬ 
lous  place,  and  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop  ; 
it  was  antiently  call’d  Theateay  and  gave  Name 
to  the  Theata  Monks,  as  ’tis  faid,  for  John 
Peter  Caraffa  their  Founder  was  Archbifhop 
of  this  place,  and  afterwards  advanc’d  to  the 
Pontificate  by  the  Name  of  Paul  V. 

Lanciano  is  fituated  on  the  Gulph  of  Venice , 
about  fourteen  Miles  South  Eaft  of  Civitta  di 
Chieti ;  a  large  populous  place,  and  an  Arch- 
bithop’s  See,  considerable  for  its  Trade,  ef- 
peciaily  at  their  Fairs,  when  it  is  frequented 
by  Merchants  from  both  Tides  the  Gulph  of 
Venice. 
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Sulmona  ftands  about  twenty  Miles  South-  Sulmona. 
Weft  of  Civitta  Chieti ;  and  is  confiderable  on¬ 
ly  as  it  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  and  the  Town  where 
Ovid  was  born. 

Ortona  is  fituated  on  the  Sea  Coaft,  about 
twelve  Miles  to  the  Eaftward  of  Civitta  di  Orton‘ *• 
Chieti :  It  has  a  tolerable  Harbour,  and  is  the 
See  of  a  Bifhop. 

The  Abruz.z,o  Ulterior ,  or  the  further  Abruz,- 
z.o,  is  bounded  by  the  Pope’s  Dominions  on  Abruzzo 
the  North  ;  by  the  Gulph  of  Venice  on  the  Eaft ;  Ulterior. 
by  Abruzx.0  Citerior  towards  the  South-Eaft  ; 
and  by  the  Campania  of  Rome  towards  the 
Weft  ;  being  about  fixty  Miles  in  length  from 
Eaft  to  Weft,  and  forty  in  breadth,  the  mid¬ 
dle 
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The  die  of  it  a  raountanious  Country,  but  the  reft 
King-  abounds  in  Corn,  Cattle,  Saffron  and  Fruits, 
dom  of  The  Chief  Towns  whereof  are,  i.  Aquila.  2. 
Naples.  Feramo .  3.  Atri.  And,  4.  Civitta  di  Pema. 

Aquila  is  lituated  at  the  Foot  of  the  Ap- 
Chief  penines  on  the  River  Pifcara ,  about  eighty 
Towns.  j^j]es  North-Eaft  of  Naples ,  and  twenty-five 
Aquila.  to  the  Weftward  of  Civ  it  a  di  Chieti ;  being  the 
Capital  of  the  Province,  and  an  Archbifhop’s 
See,  but  miferably  deffroy’d  by  an  Earthquake 
in  the  Year  1703.  together  with  feveral  o- 
ther  Towns  in  the  Neighbourhood.  In  the 
Pope’s  Dominions  at  the  fame  time  feveral 
Towns  were  deftroy'd,  and  fifteen  thoufand 
People  perifh’d  ;  Rome  it  felf  alfo  was  terri¬ 
bly  fhaken  by  the  fame  Earthquake,  abun¬ 
dance  of  Houles  and  Buildings  in  that  City 
fhatter’d  and  damaged,  particularly  the 
Churches  of  St.  Paul,  Sl.  Carlo ,  and  St.  Gre- 
gory.  This  happen’d  on  the  fourteenth  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  in  rhe  Night-time  ;  and  it  was  obferv’d 
that  the  Sun  had  not  fhone  out  in  two  Months 
time  before  :  The  Pope  on  this  Occafion  pro¬ 
claim’d  a  Jubliee,  with  plenary  Indulgence  to 
all  who  confefs’d  their  Sins,  and  vifited  the 
three  principal  Churches  in  Rome;  all  Orders 
and  Societies  thereupon  went  in  Proceffton, 
tearing  their  Flefh  with  Whips  and  Cords ; 
the  Pope  and  Cardinals  fupplied  the  Place  of 
Confeffors  themfelves,  and  adminiftred  the  Sa¬ 
crament  of  Repentance.  And  what  encreas’d 
the  general  Confternation  was  a  pack  of  Vil¬ 
lains  who  had  difpers’d  themfelves  all  over  the 
City  in  order  to  plunder  the  Houfes  of  the  a- 
frighted  Inhabitants  :  they  knock’d  at  every 
Door  almoft,  crying  out,  that  the  Pope  had 
juft  received  a  Revelation  that  the  Town 

would 
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would  be  fuddenly  fwallow’d  up  by  another  The 
Earthquake  ;  whereupon  the  People  fled  half  King- 
naked  into  the  Fields  and  Gardens,  leaving  dcm  of 
their  Houfes  to  be  plunder’d  by  thefe  Fellows.  Naples. 
And  it  was  a  confiderable  time  before  they 
were  undeceiv’d  by  the  Pope’s  ordering  his 
Guards  to  patrol  along  the  Streets,  and  de¬ 
clare  that  he  had  no  fuch  Revelation. 

Terano  ftands  twenty  Miles  North  Eaft  Tcraj.  . 
Aquila,  it  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  Suffragan  of  Civi- 
ta  Chieti ,  but  not  remarkable  on  any  other 
account. 

Atri,  or  Atria,  the  Town  where  the  Em¬ 
peror  Hadrian  was  born,  isfituated  four  Miles  AtrU 
Weft  of  the  Gulph  of  Venice ,  and  ten  South- 
Eaft  of  Terano ,  and  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  united 
to  that  of  La  Penna,  a  ftnall  Town  five  Miles  ~La  Pettnai 
South'Weft  of  Atri)  which  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Parma. 

The  County  of  Molife,  or  Molija,  is  bound-  The 
ed  by  the  Abruzzo  Citerior  and  the  Gulph  of 
Venice  on  the  North  and  Eaft  ;  by  Apulia  on  ° 
the  South  3  and  by  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  towards 
the  Weft  ;  and  is  about  forty  Miles  in  length, 
and  thirty  in  breadth  ;  fruitful  in  Corn  and 
Wine,  and  produces  great  Quanties  of  Silk  : 

The  Chief  Towns  whereof  are,  1.  Ifernia.  2.  Chief 
Molt  fa.  3*  Trivento.  4.  Garda  Alferez.  5.  Towns. 
Larina.  And,  6.  Boiano. 

Ifernia  is  fituated  on  the  Confines  of  the  ifernia. 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  thirty  Miles  to  the  North¬ 
ward  of  Capua  ;  and  is  a  populous  place,  the 
See  of  a  Bifhop,  and  Capital  of  the  County. 

Molifa  is  a  little  fortified  Town,  in  a  ruin-  Molifa' 
ous  Condition,  twelve  Miles  to  the  Eaftward 
of  Ifernia.  Trivento ,  Garda,  Alferez  and  Boia-  r 
you  a.  A  a  a  no,  , 
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The  no,  are  all  Bifhops  Sees,  but  confiderable  for 
King-  little  elfe. 

dom  of  La  Puglia  or  Apulia ,  is  bounded  by  the 
Naples.  Abruz.%,0  towards  the  North  ;  by  the  Gulph 
L/'V'O  0f  Venice  on  the  Eaft  ,•  by  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the 
Apulia  or  §outh-Eaft  5  and  by  Calabria  and  the  Terra  di 
la  Puglia.  £avoro  on  the  Weft ;  being  near  two  hundred 
Miles  in  length  from  the  North-Weft  to  the 
South-Eaft,  fixty  in  breadth  in  fome  places, 
and  in  others  fcarce  twenty,  and  is  divided 
into,  i.  The  Capitinata.  2.  The  Terra  di 
Barri.  And,  3.  The  Terra  di  Otranto. 

The  The  Capitinata  is  bounded  by  the  Molife  and 
Capitinata  Gulph  of  Venice  on  the  North  and  Eaft  ,• 
by  the  Terra  de  Barri  on  the  South-Eaft  ;  and 
by  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  towards  the  Weft  ;  being 
about  feventy  Miles  in  length,  and  fifty  in 
breadth,  abounding  in  Corn  and  Pafturage- 
Chief  The  Chief  Towns  whereof  are,  1 .  Manfre- 
Towns,  donia.  2.  Mont  St.  Angelo.  3.  Biefie.  4.  Le- 
fina.  5.  T ermine.  6.  Dragonara.  7.  San  Se¬ 
vere.  8.  Troja.  9.  Bovino.  10,  St- Marco. 
And,  1 1.  Salpe. 

Manfredonia ,  the  antient  Sipontum ,  is  fituated 
on  a  Bay  in  the  Adriatick  Sea,  about  fourfeore 
Miles  to  the  Eaftward  of  Naples ;  and  had  its 
modern  Name  from  Manfred  Son  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  who  repair’d  and  beautified  it. 
It  was  taken  and  demolish'd  almoft  by  the 
Turks  in  the  Year  1620.  but  has  pretty  well 
recover’d  itfelf,  and  has  a  tolerable  Harbour, 
a  Caftle,  and  fome  other  Fortifications  for  its 
Defence,  and  is  ftill  an  Arch bi (hop’s  See. 

Mont  St.  Angelo  is  fituated  on  the  top  of 
Mont  Gargano ,  about  eight  Miles  to  the  Eaft¬ 
ward  of  Manfredonia ,  a  populous  place,  and 
much  frequented  by  Pilgrims  on  account  of 
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Sc.  Michael,  who,  according  to  Tradition,  The 
appear’d  here  in  the  fifth  Century,  and  to  King- 
whom  they  have  dedicated  a  fine  Church  in  dom  of 
this  place.  Naples. 

Lefina  Hands  on  a  Lake  of  the  fame  Name,  L/'VXJ 
near  the  Adriatick  Sea,  about  twenty  Miles  Lef,na' 
to  the  Northward  of  Mont  Sr.  Angelo  ;  and 
was  a  confiderable  Town  before  it  was  de- 
ftroy’d  by  an  Earthquake  in  the  Year  1627. 

Biefle ,  Ter  mine,  Dragonara ,  or  Tragonara ,  Biejle,  &c. 
San  Severo ,  Troia,  Bovino  and  Salpe ,  are  all  of 
them  Biihops  Sees,  but  not  confiderable  on 
any  other  Account. 

The  Terra  di  Barrl  is  bounded  by  the  Capi- 
tinata  and  the  Gulph  of  Venice  on  the  North  1 
and  Eaft  ,•  and  by  the  Terra  di  Otranto  and  the 
Bafilicate  on  the  South  and  Weft  ;  extending 
about  feventy  Miles  in  length,  and  thirty  in 
breadth  ;  producing  Corn,  Wine,  Saffron  and 
Fruits,  but  wants  Water  in  many  places,  and 
is  troubled  with  that  dangerous  Infed,  among 
many  others,  call’d  the  Tarantula.  The  Chief 
Towns  are,  1.  Barri.  2,  Giavonaz,x,a.  3.  -j'ov,ns 
Molfetta.  4.  Bifeglia ,  5.  Trani.  6.  Barletta. 

rj.  Canofa.  8.  Cannae .  9.  Andria.  10.  Alta- 

mura.  11.  Bittetto.  12.  Convey fano.  13.  Po- 
lignano.  14.  Monopoli. 

Barri,  the  Capital,  is  fituatedonthe  Gulph 
of  Venice ,  in  a  very  pleafant  Country,  an  Bar 
hundred  and  twenty  Miles  to  the  Eaftward  of 
Naples ,  and  forty  South  of  Manfredonia  ;  a 
pretty  well  built  Town,  and  an  Archbifhops 
See ;  but  moft  remarkable  for  the  Relicks  of 
St.  Nicholas  Biftiop  of  Mira ,  brought  hither  out 
of  Lycia. 

Irani  is  fituated  on  the  fame  Coaft,  about  Trasi, 
twenty  Miles  North-Weft  of  Barri,  antiently 

A  a  a  2  call’d 
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call’d  Trajanum ,  having  been  built  by  the 
Emperor  Trajan  ;  it  had  once  a  good  Har¬ 
bour,  but  is  mod  conquerable  at  prefent  for 
being  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop. 

Cannes,  or  rather  the  remains  of  Cannes, 
where  the  Romam  receiv’d  that  memorable 
Defeat  by  the  Carthaginians ,  lofing  lorry  thou- 
fand  Men  on  the  Field  of  Bactle  ;  lies  about 
twenty  Miles  South-Weft  of  Trani.  The  reft 
of  the  Towns  above  mention’d  are  only  re¬ 
markable  on  account  of  their  being  the  Sees 
of  fo  many  Bifhops,  and  do  not  deferve  a  par¬ 
ticular  Defcription. 

The  Terra  ch  Otranto,  is  a  Veninfuta,  encom- 
pafs’don  every  fide  oy  the  Adriatick,  or  Ionian 
Seas,  except  on  the  North- Weft,  where  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Terva  di  Barri,  and  the  Baft- 
licate  ;  being  about  an  hundred  Miles  in  length, 
and  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  breadth  ;  the 
chief  produce  whereof,  is  Olives,  Figs,  and 
other  Fruits.  The  Chief  Towns  are,  i.  O - 
tranto.  2.  Leccie,  3.  Brindifi.  4.  Ofluni.  5. 
Oria.  6.  Tarento.  7.  Nay  do,  8.  Gallipoli . 
9.  Alejfano.  And,  10.  St.  Maria  di  Luca. 

Otranto  lies  on  the  Gulph  of  Venice ,  in  the 
inoft  Eaftern  part  of  Italy,  about  two  hundred 
Miles SoutteKaft  of  Naples,  and  wasantiently 
call’d  Hydruntwn :  It  was  deftroy’d  by  the 
Turks  in  the  Year  1480.  but  has  been  rebuilt 
and  fortified  ft  nee,  and  is  defended  by  a  Caftle 
built  upon  a  Rock.  It  is  the  See  of  an  Arch¬ 
bishop,  whofe  Revenues  are  very  great ;  from 
hence  the  Italians  ufually  take  Shipping  for 
Greece ,  it  lying  over  againft  that  Country. 

Leccie  is  fituated  fifteen  Miles  to  the  North¬ 
ward  of  Otranto s  and  is  a  populous  trading 

Town 
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Town,  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  and  the  The 
See  of  a  Bifhop,  Suffragan  to  Otranto .  King- 

Brindifiy  the  antient  Brundufium ,  is  fituated  dom  of 
on  the  Gulph  of  Venice,  about  thirty  Miles  to  Naples. 
the  Northward  of  Otranto;  a  large  well  built 
populous  Town,  and  an  Archbifhop’s  See,  Brindifi. 
and  has  one  of  the  beft  Harbours  on  the  Adria- 
tick.  Here  it  was  that  Cafar  embarqu’d  his 
Troops  when  he  follow’d  Pompey  to  the  Plains 
of  Pbarjal/a  ;  and  here,  ’tis  faid,  Virgil  died 
when  he  went  to  meet  Augufim  in  his  Return 
from  the  Eaft. 

Taranto ,  or  Tarenium ,  is  fituated  on  a  Bay 
of  the  Ionian  Sea,  to  which  it  communicates  Tara»t<>- 
its  Name  ;  being  about  fifty  Miles  North- 
Weft  of  Otranto ,  and  fixty  to  the  Southward 
of  Barri  ;  a  Town  of  great  Antiquity,  fup- 
pos’d  to  have  been  built  by  the  Lacedemonians. 

It  was  the  Head  of  a  powerful  Republick  an- 
tiently,  which  contended  with  the  Romans  for 
Empire  ;  now  but  a  fmall  City,  their  Harbour 
almoftchoak’d  up,andconfequent!y  theirTrade 
upon  the  decline  :  It  is  however  an  Archbifiiop’s 
See,  and  the  Capital  of  a  little  Principality. 

The  Spiders,  call’d  Tarantulas ,  being  moft 
commonly  met  with  here,  receiv’d  their 
Name  from  hence. 

Gallipoli  is  fituated  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  about  .  .. 
twenty  Miles  to  the  Weftward  of  Otranto  ;  It  a  u 
ftands  on  a  fteep  Rock,  furrounded  by  the 
Sea,  and  join’d  to  the  Continent  by  a  Stone 
Bridge  ;  faid  to  be  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  beft 
Towns  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples ,  and  is  the 
See  of  a  Bifhop,  Suffragan  to  Otranto. 

Oftuniy  Oria ,  Nardo ,  Aleffano,  and  St.  Mary  oftuni,&s. 
de  Lucay  are  only  confiderable  on  account  of  ’ 
their  being  Bifhops  Sees. 

Calabria , 
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The  Calabria,  fo  call’d  from  the  Calabri ,  a  Gre- 
King-  cian  People,  is  bounded  by  Apulia  on  the 
dom  of  North-Eaft  j  by  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  South- 
Naples.  Eaft  ;  and  by  the  Tufcan  Sea  and  the  Straits  of 
■ '-•''VNJ  Meffina  towards  the  Weft,*  being  about  an 
Csidna.  ilundred  and  fifty  Miles  in  length  from  the 
North-Eafl  to  the  South-  Weft,  and  about  fixty 
in  breadth,  but  in  many  places  it  is  very  nar¬ 
row  :  It  was  antiently  call’d  Magna  Gracia  by 
the  Greeks,  who  fettled  here.  Then  the  Ro¬ 
mans  pofifefs’d  it,  and  after  them  the  Eaftern 
Emperors,  till  the  Saracens  made  a  Conqueft 
of  it  in  the  ninth  Century.  Thefe  Infidels 
were  expell’d  by  Robert  de  Guifcard  in  the  ele¬ 
venth  Century,  who  took  upon  him  the  Title 
of  Duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria :  one  of  whole 
Poflerity  bequeath’d  it  to  Roger  II.  King  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  about  the  Year  nod.  fince 
when  it  has  been  deem’d  part  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples ,  and  is  divided  into  the  Rafilicate , 
Calabria  Citerior  and  Calabria  Ulterior. 

The  Rafilicate  is  bounded  by  the  Capitanata 
Bgfilicsne.  towards  the  North  ,*  by  the  Terra  de  Barri  and 
Otranto  on  the  Eaft ;  by  the  Bay  of  Taranto  and 
Calabria  Citerior  on  the  South  ;  and  by  Lavofo 
Citerior  on  the  Well  ;  being  about  feventy 
Miles  in  length  from  North  to  South,  and 
forty-five  in  breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft  ;  and 
produces  Corn,  Wine,  Oil,  Saffron,  Cotton, 
Wax,  and  the  moft  delicious  Fruits.  The 
Chief  Chief  Towns  whereof  are,  1.  Ciren^a,  or  A- 
Towns,  cerenui.  2.  Venofa.  3.  Laviello.  4.  Melfi • 

5.  Rapolla.  6.  Mura.  7.  Tricarico.  S'.  Monte 
Pilofa.  9.  Potenz,a-  And,  10.  Turfis,  or  Turfi 
Cirenz,a  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  is  fitua- 
ted  about  fourfcore  Miles  South-Eaft  of  Na-* 
ples3  and  forty  to  the  Weftward  of  Barri,  a 
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fmail  City,  and  not  in  a  very  fiourifhing  The 
Condition,  but  is  however  an  Archbifhop’s  King- 
See*  dom  of 

Venofa  Itands  about  ten  Miles  North-Welt  Naples. 
of  Cirenza,  and  is  a  BiOiop’s  See,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  place  where  Horace  was  born  by  nof* • 
fome. 

lurfis  is  lituated  about  ten  Miles  North- r  r 
Welt  of  the  Bay  of  Rarento ,  and  forty  South- 
Ealt  of  Cirenza.  It  gives  Title  to  a  Genoefe , 

Prince  of  the  Family  of  Doria,  and  is  a  Bi- 
{hop’s  See. 

Laviello,  Melfi,  Rapolla,  Atnra,  Iricarico, 

Monte  Pilofo  and  Potenza ,  are  alfo  Bifhops  Sees, 
but  I  donJc  find  they  are  remarkable  on  any  *" 
other  Account. 

Calabria  Citerior,  or  the  hither  Calabria,  is  Calabria 
bounded  by  the  Bajilicate  and  the  Ionian  Sea  on  Citerior. 
the  North  and  Ealt  ,•  and  by  the  fame  Sea, 

Calabria  Ulterior ,  and  the  Tnfcan  Sea  on  the 
South  and  Welt  ;  being  about  fixty  Miles  in 
length,  and  as  many  in  breadth.  The  Chief  f 
Towns  whereof  are,  1.  Cofenza.  2.  Corenza.  Towns.’ 
3.  Strongoli.  4-  Umbriatico.  5.  Can  Eh  Nova. 

6.  Rojfano.  7.  Cafjano.  8.  Btfjignano.  9. 
Amantea,  or  Adam  anti  a. 

Cofenza  the  Capital  of  both  the  Calabria  s, 
is  lituated  about  twenty  Miles  to  the  'Ealt-  Cofenza. 
ward  of  the  ‘Tufcan  Sea  ,*  a  large  well  built 
Town,  but  has  fuffer’d  pretty  much  by  Earth¬ 
quakes  :  It  is  the  See  of  an  Archbilhop,  and 
has  a  good  Caltle,  from  whence  there  is  a  fine 
Profped  of  the  neighbouring  Country.  A- 
laric  King  of  the  Vifigoths  died  in  this  City. 

Strongoli  is  a  little  City,  lituated  on  a  strowU, 
Mountain  two  or  three  Miles  from  the  Ionian 
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Sea,  and  thirty  South-Eaft  of  Cofenza,  a  Bi~ 
fhop’s  See,  Suffragan  to  St.  Severina. 

Corenza,  Umbriatico ,  Cariati  Novo,  Rojjano , 
Caffano ,  Biffiguano  and  Amantea,  are  all  Bi- 
(hop’s  Sees,  but  Travellers  do  not  think  them 
worth  a  particular  Defcription. 

Calabria  Ulterior  lies  between  the  'fufcan 
and  the  Ionian  Seas,  and  is  join’d  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent  only  on  the  North-Eaft,  where  it 
borders  on  the  hither  Calabria  ;  being  about 
eighty  Miles  in  Length,  and  fifty  in  Breadth 
jn  fome  places,  and  in  others  fcarce  twenty. 
Befides  the  other  produce  of  this  Country, 
they  are  remarkable  for  fine  Horfes.  The 
Chief  Towns  are,  i.  Rbegio.  2.  St  .Severina. 
3.  Cotrona.  4.  Ifola.  5.  Belcaflro.  6.  Nico - 
ter  a.  7.  Taverno.  8.  Nicafiro.  9.  Monte „ 
10.  Leone.  11.  Seminar  a.  12.  SquilJaci.  13, 
Melito.  14.  Oppido.  15.  Bova.  And,  16. 
Givi  a. 

Rbegio ,  or  Rhegium ,  ftands  on  the  Strait  of 
Mejjina,  almoft  oppofite  to  that  City,  and  is 
the  common  Paffage  from  Italy  to  Sicily,  this 
Strait  being  about  fifteen  Miles  over  here.  It 
is  a  pretty  good  Town,  and  the  See  of  an 
Archbifhop. 

St.  Severino  Hands  on  the  Confines  of  Cala¬ 
bria  Citerior ,  not  far  from  the  Ionian  Sea,  a 
little  well  built  City,  and  the  See  of  an  Arch- 
fhop.  The  reff  of  the  Towns  of  this  Pro¬ 
vince  are  only  remarkable  as  they  are  the  Sees 
of  fo  many  Biihops,  and  have  moft  of  them 
fuffer’d  pretty  much  by  Earthquakes. 
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CHAP.  XXVII.  Naples. 

Contains  an  Ab  fir  a  cl  of  the  Antient  and  Modern 
Hiflory  of  Naples,  with  an  Account  of  their 
Nobility  and  Prefent  Confutation  ;  the  Produce 
of  the  Soil ,  their  ‘Trade ,  Manufactures ,  re¬ 
venues,  Forces  and  Interefls. 

TH  E  Countries  of  which 'the  Kingdom  of 

Naples  is  compos’d,  antiently  call’d  An  Ab- 
Samnium,  Campania ,  Apulia  and  Magna  Grecia, 
were  planted  by  Colonies  from  Greece  at  leaft  ;  Hiftory 
thefe  are  the  firft  Inhabitants  we  have  any  ac-  0f  Naples, 
count  of  in  Hiftory,  and  according  to  Tradi¬ 
tion,  the  City  oi -Naples  was  built  by  Hercules. 

When  thzRomans  began  to  enlarge  their  Limits, 
part  of  this  Kingdom  they  fubdued  by  fo;ce 
of  Arms,  but  the  City  of  Naples  and  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  belonging  to  it  early  fubmitted  to  the 
Roman  Power  without  Compuftion,  and  was 
number’d  among  their  free  confederated  Ci¬ 
ties,  and  according  to  Livy,  always  remain’d 
firm  to  the  Roman  Intereft;  even  in  their  great 
Diftrefs  during  the  Carthaginian  War,  Naples 
is  applauded  for  her  Fidelity,  when  Capua , 
and  many  other  Cities  in  her  neighbourhood 
revolted  to  Hannibal.  On  the  Declenfion  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fifth  Century,  the 
Goths  poflefs’d  themfelves  of  this  part  of  Italy, 
and  tho’  they  were  driven  from  thence  by  Be- 
lifarius  the  Emperor  Juflinians  General,  who 
enter’d  Naples  by  the  Aquedu&s,  and  other 
fubterraneous  Paftages,  about  the  Year  537. 

The  Goths  under  Totilm  retook  it  again 
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Anno  543.  but  were  difpoffefs’d  by  the  Lom¬ 
bards  (ome  few  Years  after,  who  remain’d 
Mafters  of  it  till  Charlemain  having  taken  Di- 
dier  the  laft  King  of  the  Lombards  Prifoner  in 
the  eighth  Century,  (har’d  this  Country, 
which  now  goes  under  the  Name  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  with  the  Greeks,  who  were 
poflefs’d  of  feveral  Free  Cities  and  States  in 
it.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  Centuries  the  Sa¬ 
racens  invaded  this  Country,  and  made  them- 
felves  Mafters  of  great  part  of  it,  from  whence 
they  were  driven  with  (ome  difficulty  by  the 
Normans  and  the  Pope  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  Centuries.  In  which  Tancred  the  Nor¬ 
man  and  his  twelve  Sons  having  been  very  In- 
ftrumental,  had  large  Territories  affign’d  them; 
Robert  the  Son  of  Tancred  was  created  Duke 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria  by  the  Emperor,  and 
Roger  the  Son  of  Robert  was  advanc’d  to  the 
Dignity  of  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  or  rather 
of  the  two  Sicilies,  for  Naples  was  then  call’d 
Sicily  on  this  fide  the  Pbaro  (or  ftrait  of  Mef- 
(ina )  and  the  Ifland  Sicily  beyond  the  Pharo. 
Roger  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  William  Anno 
113$.  to  whom  fucceeded  his  Son  William  II. 
about  the  Year  11 66.  who  left  both  Naples 
and  Si  lly  to  Tancred  his  bafe  Son,  who  was 
oppos’d  by  the  Pope,  poffibly  on  account  of 
his  refuftng  to  hold  his  Dominions  of  his  Flo- 
line  fs ,  who  claim’d  a  right  to  them,  as  being 
principally  concern’d  in  expelling  the  Saracens : 
and  Henry  VI.  Son  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  I. 
Duke  of  Swabia,  was  let  up  againft  him ;  and 
to  ftrengthen  Henry's  Title,  the  Pope  perfua- 
ded  him  to  marry  Conftantia ,  whom  he  brought 
out  of  a  Nunnery,  pretending  that  (he  was 
Heirefs  to  the  Kingdom.  The  Pope  however 

upon 
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upon  Tome  Difguft  to  the  Swabian  Family,  The 
afterwards  introduc’d  the  Earl  of  Anjou,  and  King- 
the  French ,  who  were  Sovereigns  of  this  dom  of 
Kingdom  till  the  Year  1267,  or  according  to  Naples. 
others  1282.  when  the  Sicilians  apprehending  LAN'S) 
themfelves  to  be  opprefs’d,  form’d  a  Confpi- 
racy  againft  their  Mailers;  and  on  Eafler-Eve 
that  Year,  when  the  Bells  rung  for  Prayers, 
they  fet  upon  the  French  throughout  the 
Ifland,  and  left  fcarce  any  of  them  alive  ;  and 
this  memorable  Malfacre  thereupon  obtain’d 
the  Name  of  the  Sicilian  Vefpers  ;  at  the  fame 
time  Peter  of  Arragon,  who  fupported  the 
Confpirators,  having  obtain’d  a  Vi&ory  at 
Sea  over  Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  and  made  him 
Prifoner,  compell’d  him  to  relign  his  Preten- 
fions  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  then  confti- 
tuted  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  Where¬ 
upon  the  French  remain’d  Mailers  only  of  that 
part  of  the  Kingdom  which  lay  upon  the 
Continent,  and  which  we  call  Naples  at  this 
Day.  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  the 
Succeffions  of  all  the  French  and  Spanifh  Princes 
who  were  Sovereigns  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  or 
their  Wars,  which  lalled  two  or  three  hund¬ 
red  Years,  only  obferve  that  the  Anogonians , 
or  Spaniards,  entirely  expeh’d  the  French  from 
Naples  and  Sicily  about  the  Year  1504,  and 
enjoy’d  thofe  Countries  till  the  Year  1700. 
when  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  prefent  King  of 
Spain,  took  PolTeihon  of  Naples  and  Sicily , 
with  the  reE  of  the  Spanijh  Dominions,  by 
Virtue  of  the  Will  of  Charles  II.  the  lall  King 
of  Spain,  which  was  one  Occalion  of  the  lall 
War  between  the  Imperialifts  and  their  Con¬ 
federates  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  French  and 
Spaniards  on  the  other.  In  the  Courfe  of  which 
B  b  b  2  War, 
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The  War  the  Xmperialitts  having  driven  the  French 
King-  and  Spaniards  out  of  the  Milanefe ,  detach'd 
dom  of  fifteen  t  oufand  Men  under  the  Command  of 
Naples.  Count  ' Thaun  to  Naples ,  who  enter'd  that 
t/YNJ  Kingdom  without  Oppofition,  and  on  the 
fixth  ot  July  1707.  The  Capital  City  fub- 
mitced  to  them  without  ttriking  a  Stroke,  the 
Cadies  of  Naples  furrendring  the  fixteenth  of 
the  fame  Month  :  and  on  the  twenty  ninth  of 
September  following  Count  "Thaun  cook  Gaieta  by 
Storm,  with  the  Viceroy,  and  all  the  Nobili¬ 
ty  in  the  French  Intereft,  which  was  the  only 
place  that  made  any  Defence  ;  and  the  Im- 
perialifts  have  remain'd  in  the  quiet  Pofl’effion 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  ever  fince,  paying 
the  ufual  Acknowledgement  of  a  Spanijh  Jen¬ 
net  and  feven  thoufand  Ducats  annually  to  the 
Pope  on  St.  Peter  s  Eve,  for  the  Invefiiture  : 
The  Pope  looking  upon  Naples  as  a  Fee  of 
the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  on  account  of  the 
fhare  he  had  in  driving  the  Saracens  from 
thence. 

A  Nu-  The  Dignified  Clergy  and  Nobility  of  this 
ir.erous  Kingdom  are  very  numerous,  fome  reckon  up 
c Vfy  twenty-five  Archbifhops,  an  hundred  and 
bility.  twenty-five  bJihops,  near  three  hundred 
Princes,  Dukes,  Marquifies  and  Earls,  above 
a  thoufand  Baronies,  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  Cattles  ;  but  as  a  Neopolitan  Barony, 
and  an  EngUJh  Mannor  were  originally  much 
the  fame ;  fo  thefe  Cattles  are  no  more  than 
the  Country  Seats  of  the  Quality,  with  a  fingle 
Wall  and  Ditch  about  them,  at  mo  ft  like  the 
Chateau’s  or  Gentlemens  Seats  in  Flanders , 
fufficient  to  fecure  them  and  their  Families 
againfl  a  Troop  of  Banditti  or  Turkijh  Rovers, 
but  by  no  means  capable  of  refitting  an  Army. 

The 
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The  better  to  underftand  the  prefent  Confti-  The 
tution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  it  may  be  King- 
proper  to  divide  the  People  into  four  Gaffes,  dom  of 
i.  The  Clergy.  2.  The  Nobility  and  Gen-  Naples. 
try.  3.  Tradefmen  and  Mechanicks.  And, 

4.  Peafants. 

The  Clergy  are  poffefs’d  of  one  third  of  the  The 
Lands  of  the  whole  Kingdom  (Dr.  Burnet  Kingdom 
fays  half  )  and  in  Tyths,  Offerings  and  Le-  f^four 
gacies,  they  have  a  great  deal  more.  The  ciaffes. 
Crown,  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  poffefs  al- 
moft  all  the  reft  of  the  Lands.  The  Tradef¬ 
men  and  Pealants  have  fcarce  any  they  can 
call  their  own  :  They  are  no  better  than 
Tenants  at  Will  in  a  literal  Senfe.  The  Pea¬ 
fants  are  Subje&s  and  Vaflels  to  their  Lords, 
as  they  were  formerly  in  England ,  and  moft 
other  Countries  in  Europe.  They  manure  the 
Lord’s  Lands,  plant  and  prune  his  Vines  and 
Olives,  and  are  allow’d  no  more  than  a  bate 
Subfiftance  for  their  poor  Families.  They 
come  for  Juftice  alfo  to  the  Courts  of  their 
refpe&ive  Lords  in  all  Cafes  that  are  not  Ca¬ 
pital,  or  highly  Criminal,  and  are  in  every  re- 
fpebt  fubjVft  ro  thefe  petty  Sovereigns.  The 
King’s  Tenants  are  us’d  much  the  beft  it 
feems,  and  chofe  of  the  Nobility  better  than 
the  Vaffals  of  the  Clergy,  if  we  may  credit 
fome  of  our  Proteflant  Travellers;  and  they 
give  this  Reafon  for  it,  that  the  Clergy  having 
no  Children  to  fucceed  to  their  Eftates,  rack 
their  Tenants  and  get  all  they  can  in  their  Life¬ 
time,  allowing  tncm  nothing  towards  better¬ 
ing  or  improving  their  Grounds,  becaufe  their 
Pofterity  can  reap  no  Advantage  by  it.  As 
the  Crown  Lands  pay  no  Taxes,  fo  neither 
do  thefe  of  the  Clergy,  but  with  their  own 
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The  Confent ;  and  confequently  the  Charges  of  the 
King-  Government  is  born  chiefly  by  the  Nobility 
dom  of  and  Gentry.  Dr.  Burnet  allures  us,  that  the 
Naples,  the  Jefuics  and  other  Orders  of  the  Clergy4 
V/V'XJ  fold  their  Wine  themfelves  by  Retail,  as  well 
as  Wholefale,  when  he  was  at  Naples ,  for 
which  they  paid  no  Duty  to  the  Crown. 
Their  Corn,  Oil,  Silk  and  Fruits,  they  fell 
in  the  like  manner,  and  what  is  not  confum’d 
produce  ac  Home  is  tranfported  by  Foreign  Mer- 
of  the  chants,  for  there  are  few  Merchants  among 
Country  the  Neapolitans.  Their  Corn  is  fent  to  Spain 
andTrade  j^y  fNglijh  or  Dutch  Ships their  Oil  is  a  great 
deal  or  it  taken  off  by  us.  The  Nobility,  as 
well  as  the  Clergy,  fell  the  produce  of  their 
Eflates  dire&ly  to  Foreigners;  but  with  this 
Difadvantage,  that  they  pay  a  Duty  to  the 
Crown  out  of  their  Crops,  whereas  the  Clergy 
pay  little  or  nothing.  The  Nobility  and 
Gentry  therefore  are  the  People  that  in  Dr, 
Burnet  s  Phrafe,  are  opprefs’d  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  if  there  be  any,  for  they  bear  the 
whole  Burthen  of  it :  Their  Lands  or  the  Pro¬ 
duce  of  them  rauft  anfwer  all  the  Exigencies 
of  the  State.  As  to  the  Tradefmen  and  Me- 
chanicks,  they  Manufacture  little  more  of 
their  Silks  at  home  than  will  ferve  their  own 
People  ;  and  as  they  wear  chiefly  Black  or 
dark  Colours,  and  after  the  Spanijh  Mode, 
feldom  alter  their  Fafliions,  their  home  Con- 
fumption  is  but  fmall,  and  confequently  the 
Government  can  raife  but  little  from  thence. 
And  as  to  the  PeaCntsor  Farmers,  who  are 
Tenants  to  the  Crown,  the  Nobility  or 
Clergy,  and  are  their  Subjects  or  Vaflals, 
whatever  they  have  is  the  Property  of  their 
refpedive  Lords  ;  and  if  thefe  poor  People 

are 
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are  opprefs’d,  they  are  opprefs’d  by  their  The 
Matters,  and  not  by  the  Government.  Nay,  King- 
^cis  obferv’d,  that  the  Tenants  and  Vattals  of  dcm  of 
the  Crown  are  much  better  ufed  than  thofe  Naples. 
who  belong  either  to  the  Clergy  or  Nobility,  t^VNj 
infomuch,  that  if  the  Crown  is  about  to  fell 
or  alienate  the  Farms  to  which  they  belong, 
they  unanimoutty  Petition  againft  it,  appre¬ 
hending  much  feverer  ufuage  from  the  Clergy 
and  Nobility  than  from  the  Government. 

Dr.  Burnet ,  and  fome  other  Travellers,  af- 
cribe  the  Mifery  and  Poverty  of  the  Neapoli¬ 
tans  fometimes  to  lazinefs  and  doth,  as  well 
as  to  the  Tyrany  of  the  Goverment :  But  I 
prefume  the  Lords  of  the  Soil,  the  Nobility 
and  Clergy,  take  care  that  their  Vattals  (hall 
not  be  idle  ;  il  fome  of  the  Lands  of  the  No¬ 
bility  lie  uncultivated,  as  he  obferves  they  do, 
it  mutt  be  either  becaufe  they  want  Hands, 
or  becaufe  the  Duties  are  fo  high  upon  the 
Produce,  that  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to 
manure  them.  As  to  the  miferable  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  their  Towns,  which  the  Debtor  faw 
walking  in  tatter’d  Cloaks  in  the  Market¬ 
places,  this  is  not  to  be  wonder’d  at,  if  we 
conttder  they  have  fcarce  any  Manufactures 
amongft  them,  and  that  the  Proprietors  of 
Lands  are  the  only  Merchants  of  the  Coun¬ 
try,  if  they  may  be  call’d  tt.ch,  who  vend  no 
more  than  the  produce  of  their  own  Farms  to 
Foreigners  ;  almoft  the  only  Manufactures 
befides  that  of  Silk  already  mention’d,  are 
their  Soap,  knit  Waftcoats  and  Stockings, 

Snuff  and  Perfumes,  which  are  not  like  to  fill 
their  Towns  with  Treafure  :  Befides,  as  thefe 
People  have  been  long  under  the^«7/2»Govern- 
menr,  and  are  many  of  them  of  Spanijh  Ex¬ 
traction, 
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tra&ion,  the  fame  Pride  that  reigns  in  Spain  is 
no  Stranger  here.  The  moft  ordinary  Mecha- 
nicks  who  are  not  in  a  date  of  Vaflalage  or 
Slavery,  will  have  their  Cloaks  and  Swords, 
and  had  rather  ltarve  in  Freedom  than  ferve 
any  Lord  in  the  Country. 

The  Forces  of  this  Kingdom  have  been  un¬ 
accountably  magnified  by  fome  Writers,  or 
they  have  miftaken  the  ordinary  Militia  of  the 
Kingdom  for  handing  Troops.  As  the  Nobi¬ 
lity  and  Gentry  hold  their  Lands  here  byFeudal 
Tenures,  as  they  did  formerly  with  us,  and 
according  to  the  Value  or  Extent  of  their 
Lands  were  oblig’d  to  bring  a  certain  number 
of  Horfe  and  Foot  into  the  Field,  thefe  might 
amount  to  an  hundred  thoufand  Horfe,  and 
an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Foot,  antiently, 
as  fome  have  calculated  ;  but  moft  of  thefe 
Military  Services  are  now  turn’d  into  Rents, 
and  the  Sovereign  chufes  to  relie  upon  foreign 
Troops  rather  than  Natives.  And  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Emperor  may  well  be  apprehen- 
five  of  having  his  Title  to  Naples  difputed  one 
day,  I  queftion  whether  he  maintains  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  regular  Troops 
in  that  Kingdom  at  prefent.  As  to  their  Na¬ 
val  Force,  it  confifted  of  no  more  than  a  Man 
of  War  or  two,  and  fome  few  armed  Gallies, 
while  they  were  under  the  Dominion  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  but  fince  the  Emperor  has  been  So¬ 
vereign  of  this  Kingdom,  they  have  appl  ed 
themfelves  fo  diligently  to  the  building  of 
Ships,  that  we  fee  a  Lift  handed  about  of  near 
thirty  Sail  of  Frigats,  or  fmali  Men  of  War, 
which  his  Imperial  Majefty  has  in  thefe  Seas: 
And  why  they  fhould  not  build  Merchant- 
Ships  as  well  as  Men  of  War,  when  there  are 
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fo  many  fine  Ports  in  Sicily  and  Naples ,  and 
export  the  Produce  of  their  own  Country 
themfelves,  I  can’t  conceive  ;  unlefs  it  be  that 
the  Nobility,  who  are  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Lands  and  ftaple  Commodities  of  theKingdom, 
have  no  Inclination  or  Encouragement  to  turn 
Merchants,  and  the  Citizens  have  no  Stocks  to 
carrry  on  a  foreign  Commerce  ;  and  if  fo,  it  is 
not  the  Emperor’s  declaring  his  Harbours 
Free  Ports  that  will  bring  any  considerable 
Trade  to  his  Italian  Dominions.  There  mu  ft 
be  fome  other  Regulations  of  their  Commerce 
before  we  need  be  apprehenfive  of  their  taking 
from  us  any  Branch  of  the  Levant- Trade. 

The  publick  Revenues  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples ,  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  near  a 
million  fterling,  which  arifes,  i.  From  a  Tax 
or  Compofition  with  the  Barons  and  other 
Feudatories,  in  lieu  of  their  Perfonal  Services. 
2.  From  a  Duty  on  Houfes,  which  pay  ufually 
fifteen  Carolines  (or  Sixpences)  for  every  Hearth. 
Befides  which,  there  are  Duties  laid  on  Wine, 
Oil,  Tobacco  and  Meat ;  and  as  the  Meat 
is  tax’d  equally  by  the  Pound,  this  Duty,  Mr. 
Addifon  obferves,  lies  heavieft  on  the  coarfeft 
forts,  Beef  paying  a  third  part  of  the  Value, 
when  Veal  does  not  pay  a  tenth  of  the  Price 
to  the  Government.  There  is  Icarce  any  thing 
that  is  eaten  or  worn  but  has  a  Duty  laid  up¬ 
on  it,  unlefs  Fruits,  Fowls  and  Game.  It 
was  a  Tax  on  Fruits,  which  the  common  Peo¬ 
ple  live  much  upon,  that  occafion’d  the  Re¬ 
bellion  by  MaffeaneUo ,  and  his  Bretheren  the 
Filhermen  and  other  poor  People,  who  were 
very  near  fubverting  the  Government,  and  ftri- 
king  out  a  new  Conftitution;  for  no  Prince 
ever  reign’d  more  abfolutely,  or  had  a  greater 
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The  Body  of  Men  at  his  Command,  than  Majfianeh 
King-  had  for  twelve  or  fifteen  Days  ;  but  fince  that 
dom  of  Infui  redtion,  the  Government  have  not  thought 
Naples,  fie  to  lay  any  Daty  upon  Fruits  unlefs  they 
have  done  it  very  lately.  The  Crown,  ’tis 
faid,  frequently  farms  out  the  feveral  Branches 
of  the  Revenue  to  fome  of  the  moft  powerful 
and  wealthy  Natives,  of  whom  confiderable 
Su  ns  have  been  borrow’d  for  the  Exigencies 
of  the  State,  whereby  the  Odium  of  colleding 
them  falls  upon  the  Neapolitans  themfelves,  and 
they  fecure  the  Farmers  in  their  Intereft,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Maxim  in  vogue  at  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  here,  The  more  Money  )ou  horrow}  the  more 
Friends  you  make.  The  People  will  not  be  very 
forward  for  a  Change  of  Government  when 
they  are  like  to  be  lofers  by  it.  Thofe  who 
are  moft  opprefted  by  Taxes  and  Impofitions, 
I  find,  are  the  Genoefe  and  other  Foreigners 
who  have  purchas’d  Honours  and  Eftates  in 
Naples ,  who  are  pretty  numerous,  for  thefe 
the  Government  have  no  Apprehenfions  of. 
They  are  not  afraid  of  their  inciting  an  Infur- 
reefion,  as  the  native  Nobility  and  Clergy 
might  :  And  indeed  the  Sovereign  feems  to 
me  to  be  in  more  danger  from  the  Clergy, 
than  any  fee  of  Men  in  the  Kingdom,  as  they 
are  pofleft'ed  of  great  part  of  the  Lands  and 
Treafure,  and  are  fupported  by  the  Pope, 
whofe  Dominions  are  contiguous.  The  Pope 
may  well  be  fuppofed  alfo  to  receive  a  larger 
Revenue  from  this  Kingdom,  and  to  have  a 
greater  Intereft  here,  confidering  the  Wealth 
and  Numbers  of  the  Neopolitan  Clergy  and 
Religious  Orders,  than  the  Imperiaiifts  them- 
felves.  If  the  Pope  fhould  at  any  time  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  difgufted  with  the  Emperor,  and 
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imagine  he  could  find  his  account  in  reftoring  The 
the  Spaniard ,  as  the  Clergy  can  command  their  King- 
Vaflais,  and  very  much  influence  the  reft  of  do  a  of 
the  Nation  in  his  favour,  a  Revolution  might  Naples. 
be  eafily  effected  :  But  then  his  Holinefs  muft 
take  care  that  he  is  well  fupported  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards ,  or  the  Emperor  may 
make  Reprifals  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  and 
perhaps  a  Conqueft  of  it.  The  long  Pofleffion 
the  Emperor  had  of  Comachio ,  one  of  the 
PopeS  Cities,  in  the  Eft  War,  fhews  what 
the  Imperialifts  would  do  if  they  met  with 
any  treacherous  underhand  dealings  from  the 
Holy  See  ;  and  therefore  it  is  prefum’d,  his 
Holinefs  will  keep  as  even  a  hand  as  poffible 
among  the  Catholick  Princes  of  Europe ,  and 
not  fhew  too  great  partiality  where  it  may  be 
attended  with  fatal  Confequences.  The  great- 
eft  Misfortune  which  attends  both  Naples  and 
Sicily,  is  their  having  been  for  many  Ages  un¬ 
der  the  Dominion  of  Foreigners,  who  inftead 
of  endeavouring  to  advance  the  Trade  or  im¬ 
prove  the  Soil  of  thefe  Countries,  are  perpe¬ 
tually  contriving  ways  and  means  how  to 
drain  and  fleece  the  Natives  of  the  little  Trea- 
fure  they  have  :  from  whence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  two  of  the  molt  fertile  Kingdoms  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  that  abound  in  Corn,  Wine,  Oil,  Silk 
and  Fruits  ,•  that  have  a  great  number  of  fine 
Ports,  and  are  the  moftadvantageoufly  fituated 
in  point  of  Trade  of  anyCountries  in  the  World, 
are  really  poor,  and  make  a  very  contemptible 
figure.  The  Sovereign  taxes  and  opprefles 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry  ;  thefe  again  rack 
and  plunder  their  Vaflals  and  Tenants  ;  the 
Clergy  ravage  all,  heaping  up  vaft  Sums, 
which  never  circulate  in  thefe  Kingdoms,  and 
C  c  c  2  th§ 
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The  the  publick  Intereft  is  negleded  by  all  Orders 
King-  and  Degrees  of  Men  :  whereas  had  they  a 
dom  of  King  of  their  own  who  had  no  foreign  Views, 
Naples,  he  would  immediately  releafe  the  Commons 
from  the  Oppreffions  of  the  Nobility,  and 
put  them  into  a  way  to  improve  the  rich  Pro- 
dud  of  their  Soil,  to  manufadure  their  own 
Silks,  encreafe  their  Shipping,  and  apply  tnem- 
felves  to  foreign  Commerce  ;  and  not  let  the 
Dutch  and  other  Nations  run  away  with  ail 
their  Gains.  Then  would  the  Eftates  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  be  doubled  in  their  Va¬ 
lue,  and  the  Commons  get  a  handfome  Liveli¬ 
hood,  whether  they  appiy’d  themfelves  to 
Trade  or  Husbandry.  But  while  the  Mini- 
ifry  are  only  bulled  in  projeding  new  Taxes 
and  Impofitions,  and  framing  every  Year  new 
Pretences  for  levying  them,  not  only  with  a 
view  of  filling  their  own  Pockets,  but  to  keep 
the  People  in  a  State  of  Poverty  and  Depen¬ 
dence,  thac  they  may  not  be  in  a  Condition  to 
refent  the  Injuries  they  fuller,  how  miferable 
muft  be  the  Condition  even  of  thefe  Kingdoms, 
where  Nature  has  been  fo  exceeding  lavifli  in 
her  Productions  ! 

Bat  among  the  Inconveniencies  to  be  met 
with  in  Naples ,  we  may  add  to  thofe  already 
enumerated  the  Swarms  of  Flies  and  Infeds 
with  which  they  are  plagu’d  in  Summer,  e- 
fpecialiy  in  Apulia ,  infomuch  that  it  is  become 
a  Proverb,  If  any  one  would,  have  a  Foretafie  of 
Hell-Torments ,  let  him  [pend  a  Summer  in  Apulia. 
The  The  moft  dangerous  Infed  is  the  Tarantula , 
Tarantula,  which  feme  referable  to  a  Scorpion,  which 
carries  a  Sting  in  the  Tail  ;  and  others  to  a 
Spider.  According  to  the  beft  Information  I 
can  get,  it  is  that  infed  which  refembles  the 
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Spider  that  is  the  true  Tarantula,  and  this  The 
neither  bites  nor  flings,  but  drops  its  Poifon  King- 
like  Water  on  the  part  it  wounds.  The  other  dom  of 
is  a  real  Scorpion,  an  Infed  not  fo  long  as  a  Naples. 
Man’s  Finger,  nor  fo  large  ;  of  a  greenifh  yel- 
low,  which  carries  its  Tail  with  the  Sting  in 
it  coil’d  up  upon  its  Back,  and  moves  fo  (low¬ 
ly  that  it  is  very  eafy  to  get  away  from  ir. 

The  Cure  for  the  one  and  the  other,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  Travellers,  is  Mufick  ;  but  in 
India,  where  Scorpions  are  common,  the  Cure 
is  an  Oil  drawn  from  the  Infed,  or  the  bruifing 
him  upon  the  place.  The  Effed  of  his  Sting 
is  a  moft  exquifite  Pain,  which  makes  a  Man 
almoft  diftraded,  fo  that  he  runs  about  like  a 
Madman  for  twelve  Hours,  when  the  Pain  be¬ 
gins  to  abate,  and  is  ufually  remov’d  within 
twelve  Hours  more  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  the 
Party’s  dancing  or  being  affeded  by  Mufick  in 
India ,  as  thofe  are  who  are  wounded  by  the 
trueTarantula.One  who  happen’d  to  be  flung  by 
a  Scorpion  in  India,  told  me  the  Pain  he  fuffer’d 
was  as  great  as  if  a  hot  Iron  had  been  apply ’d 
to  the  part  for  twelve  Hours  5  but  ’cis  very 
feldom  any  Perfon  dies  of  the  Sting  of  a  Houfe 
Scorpion.  There  is,  I  am  inform’d,  a  black 
Wood-Scorpion,  whofe  Sting  is  mortal.  But 
let  us  hear  what  our  Voyage- Writers  fay  of 
the  Tarantula  which  they  referable  to  a  Spider. 

Mijfon  fays,  that  the  Party  wounded  by  it 
makes  a  thoufand  different  Geflures  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  he  weeps,  dances,  vomics,  trembles, 
laughs,  grows  pale,  cries,  fwoons  away,  and 
after  a  few  Days  Torment  expires,  if  he  be 
not  aflifted  in  time  :  That  he  may  find  fome 
Relief  from  fweating  Antidotes,  but  Mufick 
is  the  great  and  only  Remedy.  Veryard  ac¬ 
quaints 
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The  quaints  us,  that  the  Tarantula  is  a  fra  all  Ani- 
King-  mai  or  Infcdfc  refembSing  a  Spider,  found  chiefly 
dom  of  about  the  City  of  Taranto ,  f 0  firangely  veno- 
Naples,  raous,  that  thofe  who  are  bitten  by  a  infall i- 
bly  die,  unlefs  fome  fpeedy  means  be  ufed  to 
expel  the  Poifon  ;  and  tho’  they  feun  to  be 
cured,  there  ufually  lurks  a  remaining  Fer¬ 
ment  in  the  Blood,  which  iliews  it  felf  by  fe- 
vtral  odd  Symptoms  during  the  hot  Months 
of  every  S  mraer,  as  long  as  they  live.  It  flu- 
pifies  the  Senfes  of  fome,  and  makes  them 
drowfy  ;  others  become  apifli  and  extravagant 
in  their  A&ions  ;  others  rave,  and  are  as  un¬ 
ruly  as  Madmen.  There  is  no  Remedy  a- 
gainfl  the  Venom,  he  fays,  but  Mufick  ,*  nor 
will  all  kinds  of  Harmony  do  the  fear,  but 
when  the  Patient  hears  a  Tune  that  fuits  with 
his  Humour,  he  immediately  exprefifes  the  ut- 
moft  Satisfa&ion,  and  falls  a  dancing  with  ail 
his  might  till  his  Strength  fails  him,  and  the 
fame  Dance  is  repeated  three  or  four  Days 
together  till  the  Poifon  is  expell’d.  I  know, 
fays  J/eryard ,  that  feveral  eminent  Men  have 
queftion’d  the  Truth  of  this,  as  I  did  till  I  was 
put  out  of  all  doubt  of  it  by  feveral  Perfons  of 
unqueflionable  Worth  and  Credit,  who  had 
been  Eye-Witnefles  of  what  I  here  write. 

I  proceed  next  to  the  Defcription  of  the 
Italian  Iflauds. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Treats  of  the  Italian  ljlands ,  and  particularly  of 
the  ljland  of  Sicily. 

TH  E  ita/W Elands  which  lie  in  the  Gulph  The 
of  Venice ,  have  been  already  defcrib’d  :  tialiar. 

I  come  now  to  thofe  which  lie  South-Weft  of 
Italy  in  the  Tufcan  Sea ,  which  are,  i.  Sicily , 
with  the  Lipari  Elands,  and  thofe  of  Lavan&a , 
Maritima  and  Favagnana  belonging  to  it.  2. 

The  Elands  of  Capri ,  Ifchia,  Prccita,  Ponz.a, 

&c.  on  the  Coaft  of  Naples.  3.  Tne  Elands 
of  Elba,  Cap/aia ,  Gorgona,  &c.  on  the  Coaft 
of  Tujcany.  4.  The  Eland  of  Sardinia .  And, 

5.  The  Eland  of  Corfca. 

I  begin  with  Sicily ,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  sicily. 
the  largeft,  and  in  many  other  refpe&s  the 
moft  confiderable,  but  becaufe  it  has  the  fame 
Sovereign  with  Naples ,  the  Kingdom  laft  de¬ 
fcrib’d. 

Sicily,  antiently  call’d  Trinacria,  from  its  The 
triangular  figure,  and  Ethinaa  by  the  Poets, 
from  the  famous  Mount  Etna,  is  faid  to  have 
obtain’d  the  Name  o>  Sicily  from  the  Siculi,  an 
Italian  People  who  planted  part  of  this  Eland, 
which  is  fituated  between  37  and  38  Degrees 
40  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  between  the  Situation 
1 2  th  and  16th  Degrees  of  Longitude,  reckon-  g 
ing  from  the  Meridian  of  London ,  being  about 
an  hundred  and  feventy  Miles  in  length  from 
Eaft  to  Weft,  and  an  hundred  in  breadth  from 
North  to  South  in  the  broadeft  parr.  It  lies 
in  a  very  warm  Climate,  but  healthful  Air, 
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The  being  refrefh’d  with  cool  Breezes  from  the 
Italian  Seas  and  Mountains,  having  the  Tufcan  Sea  on 
Iflands.  the  North,  which  is  much  the  longed;  fide  of 
the  Triangle  ;  the  Faro,  or  Strait  of  Meffina , 
and  the  Ionian  Sea  towards  the  Eaft,  and  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  South- 
Weft,  diftant  from  the  Shores  of  Calabria ,  the 
South-Weft  part  of  Italy,  about  feven  Miles. 
There  is  not  a  Country  in  Europe  whofe  Hills 
and  Plains  are  more  fruitful,  which  occafion’d 
its  being  ftil’d  the  Granary  of  Rome.  There 
are  alfo  plenty  of  Springs  and  Rivers,  but  few 
of  their  Rivers  navigable,  becaufe  they  faij 
into  one  Sea  or  other  at  a  little  diftance  from 
their  Source.  The  principal  are,  1.  That  of 
Thermini,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Salanto, 
in  the  North  part  of  thelfland.  2.  The  Can - 
tera,  which  riles  about  Mount  Etna,  and  falls 
into  the  Eaftern  Sea  near  Taormina.  3.  The 
Laretta,  which  has  its  Source  about  the  middle 
of  the  Iftand,  and  difcharges  it  felf  into  the 
Bay  of  Catania  on  the  Eaft  part  of  the  Iftand. 
And,  4.  The  River  Salfa,  which  rifes  in  the 
North  part  of  the  Iftand,  runs  almoft  crofs  it, 
and  falls  into  the  Sea  to  the  Southward  of  the 
Iftand.  The  principal  Mountains  are  thofe  of 
Mount  Etna  or  Gibello ,  Madoni,  and  Afdonis. 
Harbours  Their  beft  Harbours  are  MeJJina  and  Siracufa 
on  the  Eaft  part  of  the  Iftand,  Melaz,z,o  on  the 
North,  Palermo  on  the  North- Weft,  and  Trapa - 
no  on  the  Weft. 

Sicily  is  ufuaily  divided  into  three  parts  or 
Provinces  Provinces,  which  take  their  Names  from  fo 
many  fine  Valleys,  viz..  1.  The  Valley  of  De- 
mona.  2.  The  Valley  of  Maz.ara.  And,  3. 
The  Valley  of  Noto. 
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The  Valley  of  Demona  is  bounded  by  the  The 
lufcan  Sea  on  the  North  ,*  by  the  Straits  of  Italian 
Meffina  and  the  Ionian  Sea  towards  the  Eaft  ;  Elands, 
by  the  Valley  of  Noto  on  the  South  ;  and  by  L/“V'NJ 
the  Valley  of  Malaya  towards  the  Weft.  The 
Chief  Towns  are,  1 .  Mtffina.  2.  Diveto.  3.  Chief* 
Melaz,z,o.  4.  T radar  0.  5.  Patti.  6.  St.  Mar- Towns. 

co.  7.  Cefaledi.  8.  Nicojta.  9.  Catania.  And, 

10.  Taormina. 

Meffina  is  fituated  on  the  Sea  Coaft  at  the  Merr.na 
North-Eaft  part  of  the  Eland,  from  whence 
the  neighbouring  Strait,  which  divides  Italy 
from  Sicily,  is  denominated  the  Strait  of  Faro 
or  Meffina.  It  has  a  large  fecure  Harbour, 
along  one  fide  of  which  the  Town  ftretches 
it  felf  between  the  Mountains  and  the  Sea, 
lying  about  twelve  or  fourteen  Miles  to  the 
Weftward  of  Rhegio  in  Calabria ,  and  about  as 
many  to  the  Southward  of  Cape  Faro,  in  thirty 
eight  Degrees  thirty  Minutes  North  Lati¬ 
tude,  fifteen  Degrees  forty  Minutes  to  the 
Eaft  ward  of  London.  The  Town  is  of  a  great 
length,  and  makes  a  fine  Appearance  towards 
the  Sea  ;  the  Houfes  being  lofty,  and  built  of 
Stone,  but  it  does  not  anfwer  a  Traveller’s 
Expe&ation  however  when  he  comes  into  ir, 
for  the  Streets  are  narrow,  and  ill  paved,  and 
confequently  Dufty  :  Th t  Italian  Proverb  lays. 

They  have  Dufi ,  Fleas  and  If/hores  in  abundance. 

And  I  prefume  they  give  the  fame  Reafon  for 
Building  narrow  Streets  here,  as  they  do  in 
in  fotne  Towns  of  Italy ,  namely,  to  fhade 
them  from  the  fcorching  Sun.  The  City  is 
not  ftrong,  as  appears  by  the  poor  Deience  it 
made  in  the  late  War  ;  but  there  E  a  Caftle 
and  fome  Forts  which  held  out  a  confider- 
able  time  after  the  Town  was  taken.  It  is  a 
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populous  trading  Place,  and  continues  to  fur- 
nifh  Italy  with  Corn,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of 
the  Romam ;  great  Quantities  alfo  are  ex¬ 
ported  to  Spain  and  ocher  parts  in  Foreign 
Bottoms :  They  have  alfo  a  good  Trade  in 
Silk,  in  Oil,  arid  Fruits  ;  and  indeed,  they 
want  nothing  but  Shipping  and  a  Prince  of 
their  own  to  render  them  confiderable.  They 
have  large  Privileges,  and  the  Civil  Govern¬ 
ment  is  committed  to  their  own  Magiftrates; 
fubjeft  however  to  the  Controul  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  Viceroys  and  Officers,  who  are  in 
Poffeffion  of  the  Caftles,  which  Command  the 
Town,  and  tho’  they  might  be  indulg’d  be¬ 
fore  their  laft  Revolt  to  the  Spaniards ,  the 
Iraperialifis  probably  will  keep  a  ftridt  Hand 
over  them  for  the  future,  fince  they  have  been 
oblig’d  by  theirDifaffection  in  a  manner  to  make 
a  new  Conqueft  of  the  Ifland. 

There  happen’d  an  Earthquake  in  this  City 
in  January  1693.  which  overturn’d  24  Pa¬ 
laces,  and  ihook  the  reft  of  the  Town,  where¬ 
upon  the  People  fled  in  the  utmoft  Confterna- 
tion,  fome  to  the  Fields,  and  others  to  the 
Churches  to  Prayers,  efpecially  to  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  where  the  Archbifhop  preach’d,  and 
gave  Abfolution,  as  the  Priefts  did  in  all  parts 
of  the  City.  They  apprehended  their  laft 
Hour  was  approaching ;  and  furely  nothing 
could  be  more  terrible,  for  not  only  the  Earch 
fhookand  threatned  to  lay  their  City  in  Ruins, 
but  the  Thunder  and  Lightning  which  hap¬ 
pen’d  at  the  fame  time  was  equally  dreadful, 
the  Air  being  all  in  a  Flame:  however,  they 
efcap’d  much  better  than  the  reft  of  the  great 
Towns  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  Ifland,  as  Syra- 
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cufe,  Augufta ,  <5Tc.  which  were  in  a  The 

manner  totally  deftroy’d.  Italian 

Mtlazzo  is  fituated  on  the  Tufcan  Sea,  about  Wands, 
twency'five  Miles  North-Weft  of  Mejfina ,  and 
has  a  good  Harbour.  The  Imperials  look’d  MeW<- 
upon  this  Town  to  be  of  fuch  Confequence, 
that  they  made  it  a  place  of  Arms  in  the  laft 
War,  and  defended  it  with  great  vigour  a  - 
gainft  the  Marquis  de  Lede  the  General, 
after  he  had  taken  the  Caftles  of  Mejjlna  ;  tho 
fome  are  of  Opinion,  that  it  coft  boch  Tides  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  was  worth  ;  however, 
here  the  Imperialifts  maintain’d  their  Ground 
till  fuch  Reinforcements  join’d  them  from 
Italy  as  made  them  Mafters  of  the  Field  in 
the  Year  1  yip. 

Patti  is  a  Port  Town  on  the  fame  Coaft,  Patt^ 
about  five  and  twenty  Miles  to  the  Weftward 
of  Melaz.z.0,  a  pretty  good  Harbour,  and  a 
Bifliop’s  See,  Suffragan  to  Meffina. 

Cifalu ,  or  Cefa/edi,  fituate  on  a  Cape  or 
Promontory  fifty  Miles  to  the  Weftward  of 
Patti  ;  is  Paid  to  have  a  fecure  Harbour,  de¬ 
fended  by  a  Caftle,  and  a  very  good  Trade, 
and  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  Suffragan  of  Mef- 
fina. 

Nicojia  is  a  large  Town,  fituate  on  a  Nicojia. 
Mountain  forty  Miles  to  the  South-ward  of 
Cifalu ,  but  I  meet  with  no  further  Defcripti- 
on  of  it. 

Taormina  is  a  little  fortified  Town,  fituated  7aomina% 
on  the  Sea  Coaft,  thirty  Miles  to  the  South¬ 
ward  of  Me/Jina,  fuppofed  to  be  the  antient 
Tauromenium.  To  the  Eaftward  of  this  place  Franca. 
lies  Franca  Villa ,  remarkable  for  an  obftinate  VlUa' 
Battle  fought  near  it,  on  the  twentieth  of 
June  1719,  where  the  Spaniards  being  ftror.g- 
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The  ly  entrench’d,  maintain’d  their  Polls  againft 
Italian  the  Imperialifts,  and  fung  Te  Deum  for  the 
Iflands.  Vnftory  :  The  Imperialifts,  on  the  other  hand, 
f/V"V  laying  Siege  to  Meffina  after  the  Battle  in  the 
Face  of  the  Spaniards,  affirm'd  that  Vi&ory 
was  on  their  fide.  Certain  it  is,  there  were  a 
great  many  Men  kill’d  and  wounded  on  both 
fide-;  and  amongft  the  reft,  Count  Mercy,  Ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Imperialifts,  was  dangeroufly 
wounded  with  a  Musket  Ball  ;  as  was  alfo 
Mr.  Byng  the  Englijh  Admiral’s  Son,  who  was 
a  Volunteer  in  this  Engagement  j  but  both  of 
them  recover’d. 

Catania  ftands  on  a  Eay  to  which  it  com- 
municates  its  Name,  about  thirty  Miles 
South-Weft  of  ^Taormina ,  near  the  Foot  of 
Mount  Etna ,  by  Eruptions  from  whence  and 
Earthquakes  it  has  fuffer'd  very  much,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  Years  1669  and  16P3,  but  isftili 
a  Town  of  fome  Confequence.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Earthquake  which  happen’d  in 
January  1 693.  the  Sea  retired  from  the  Shore 
above  two  Miles,  whereupon  the  People  run 
to  the  Cathedral  in  the  greateft  Confternati- 
on,  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Heaven  ;  but 
the  Church  and  City  was  however  overturn’d 
in  a  Moment,  and  not  lefs  than  eighteen  thou- 
fand  People  perifh’d  in  the  Ruins,  befides  the 
maim’d  and  wounded,  who  were  dug  out  of 
the  R  bbifh:  But  ’tis  faid,  one  of  the  Canons 
of  that  Church,  who  carried  about  the  Reli- 
ques  of  St.  Agatha,  the  Patronefs  of  the  City, 
happen’d  to  be  fav’d  by  a  Partition  Wall  that 
was  left  ftanding,  wherein  the  Reliques  of 
that  Saint  was  kept,  which  was  look’d  upon 
by  the  Devout  People  of  the  place  as  a  Mira¬ 
cle.  In  September  following  there  happen’d 

another 
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another  Earthquake  at  Catania,  and  in  the  The 
neighbouring  Country,  which  did  not  do  much  Italian 
Damage  ;  but  it  wasobferv’d,  that  during  the  IQands. 
mod  violent  (hocks,  the  top  of  Mount  Etna 
was  considerably  funk,  whereupon  the  Viccar 
General,  the  Duke  of  Canafira,  who  was  then 
at  Catania ,  Tent  People  to  view  it,  who  per¬ 
ceiv’d  that  the  top  was  fallen  in  near  fix  hun¬ 
dred  Foot,  and  that  all  the  Earth  was  tumbled 
down  into  the  gaping  Chafm  about  it,  which 
was  near  fix  Miles  in  Circumference.  At  the 
fame  time  all  the  Fountains  about  'Taormina 
were  dry ’d  up,  and  the  Earth  gap’d  at  the 
Foot  of  a  Hill  about  a  Mile  diftant,  and  out 
of  the  Overture  broke  forth  five  or  fix  Tor¬ 
rents  of  Sulphurous  Water  of  different  Colours, 
which  put  the  Ifland  in  general  in  a  great 
Confirmation. 

Catania  is  render’d  famous  by  the  two  pious 
Brothers,  as  they  are  call’d,  Amphimmus  and 
Anapita,  Natives  of  this  place,  who  feeing  a 
Torrent  of  Fire  breaking  out  from  Mount£f»rt, 
and  finding  their  aged  Parents  unable  to  fhifc 
for  themfelves,  took  them  on  their  Backs  and 
fled,  and  when  the  fulphurious  Stream  had  in 
a  manner  overtaken  them,  on  a  fudden  it  di¬ 
vided  it  felf  into  two  Branches,  and  left  them 
room  to  efcape  :  In  Memory  whereof  the 
Citizens  of  Catania  ere&ed  a  magnificenc 
Monument,  and  order’d  an  anniverfary  Fefti- 
val  to  be  kept,  that  their  Names  might  be 
tranfmitted  to  Pofterity,  as  Seneca,  Paufanias, 
and  other  antient  Authors  relate. 

From  Catania  to  the  top  of  Mount  Etna 
there  are  two  ways,  the  fhortefi:  and  fleepeft  £t™n 
being  about  twenty  Miles,  and  the  other 
thirty  :  The  firft  ten  Miles  of  the  way  is  full 
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The  of  Towns  and  Villages,  Vineyards  and  Plan- 
Italian  rations,  which  are  render’d  fruitful  by  the 
Iflands.  burnt  Matter  thrown  out  of  the  Mount,  that 
unrv  is  diffolved  by  the  Rain.  The  next  ten  Miles 
is  exceeding  pleafanr,  planted  with  Vines 
and  Fruit  Trees,  intermix’d  with  Corn  and 
Pafture  Grounds,  with  little  Rivulets  running 
down  the  Mountain  :  The  upper  part  is 
planted  with  Fir-Trees,  Pines  and  Beech, 
which  feern  to  reach  the  Sky,  and  are  almoft 
jmpaffable,  and  in  fome  places  there  are 
Clefts  and  Craks  in  the  Earth  from  whence 
there  iflues  Smoak,  with  feveral  little  Hillucks 
'which  have  been  rais’d  by  Volcanoes.  Beyond 
this  the  Mountain  is  furrounded  with  a  Cir¬ 
cle  of  Snow  tih  you  come  to  the  grand  Vol¬ 
cano  on  the  top,  which  continually  fends 
forth  Smoak  and  Flames,  and  is  fometimes 
four,  fometimes  fix  Miles  in  Circumference, 
more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  Eruptions  have 
been.  Hills  are  rais’d  at  one  time,  and  at 
another  funk  ;  fo  that  the  Face  of  it  feldotn 
continues  many  Years  the  fame.  Thofe  that 
pretend  to  have  feen  this  terrible  Cavern  re¬ 
late,  that  the  fides  of  it  are  encrufted  with 
Sulphur,  that  fometimes  their  iflfues  a  pure 
Flame,  and  at  cthersa  mixture  of  Smoak  and 
Afhes,  and  that  the  Noife  of  this  burning  Pit 
is  inconceivably  dreadful.  As  this  Hill  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  Mount  Vefuvitu,  be¬ 
ing  three  or  fourfcore  Miles  in  Circumference 
at  the  bottom,  fo  the  Eruptions  feem  to  have 
been  more  frequent  and  much  more  dreadful. 

The  The  fecond  Divifion  of  Sicily  is  the  Valley 
Valley  of  of  Mazara ,  which  has  the  Tufcan  Sea  on  the 
Hazara.  North,  the  Valleys  of  Demom  and  Noto  on 

the 
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the  Eaft,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  South 
and  Weft ;  being  about  ninety  Miles  in  length, 
and  feventy  in  breadth  :  The  Chief  Towns 
whereof  are,  i.  Palermo .  2.  Montreal.  3. 

Maz,ara.  4.  Gergenti.  5.  Mar f ala.  6.  Tra¬ 
pani.  And,  7.  Caflelde  Mare. 

Palermo  is  firuated  on  the  Sea  Coaft,  on  the 
North- Weft  part  of  the  Ifland,  about  an  hun- 
red  and  fifty  Miles  to  the  Eaftward  of  Mejjina , 
in  a  moft  fruitful  Country,  and  has  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  good  Harbour,  and  a  brisk 
Trade  ;  the  Town  is  alfo  well  built,  and  the 
ufual  Seat  of  the  Viceroy,  and  the  See  of  an 
Archbifhop.  When  the  Spaniards  under  the 
Marquis  de  Lede  invaded  Sicily  in  July  1718. 
Count  Maffei  Viceroy  of  the  King  of  Sicily  did 
not  think  fit  to  make  any  Defence  here,  but 
quitted  theCit^  and  retir'd  to  Mejjina  ;  where¬ 
upon  the  Magiftrates  offer'd  their  Keys  to 
the  Spanijh  General,  and  a  few  Days  after  the 
Caftle  furrendred  ;  from  whence  it  is  evident, 
that  Palermo  is  a  place  of  no  great  Strength. 
The  Imperialifts  afterwards  took  PofTeftion  of 
this  City  in  the  Year  1720.  upon  the  Treaty 
of  Convention  with  the  Spaniards  for  their 
Evacuation  of  Sicily ,  and  are  ftill  in  PofTeftion 
of  it.  On  the  fecond  of  September  1725.  be¬ 
tween  ten  and  eleven  at  Night  Tome  (hocks  of 
an  Earthquake  were  felt  here,  which  at  firft 
were  not  very  violent,  but  Toon  after  encrea- 
fing,  it  continued  with  great  violence  for  the 
fpace  of  twenty  four  or  twenty  fiveMinutes;  by 
which  moft  of  the  Churches  in  the  City,  and 
a  fourth  part  of  the  Houfes  were  overturn’d 
and  entirely  ruin’d*  In  the  Ward  of  St.  Clare 
a  whole  Street  gaped  on  a  hidden  with  a 
dreadful  noife,  from  whence  broke  out  Flames 
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The  mix’d  with  calcin’d  Stones,  and  a  torrent 
Italian  burning  Sulphur,  which  in  lefs  than  half  an 
Iflands.  Flour  reduc’d  the  whole  Ward  to  Allies.  The 
Governour  us’d  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  fpi" 
rit  up  the  People,  and  to  flop  the  Inhabitants 
who  hurried  into  the  Fields  inftead  of  helping 
to  quench  the  Fire,  but  feeing  it  was  to  no 
purpofe,  and  that  even  the  Garrifon  were 
affonifli’d,  he  let  them  go.  Thofe  who  liv’d 
along  the  Coaft  betook  themfelves  to  the 
Ships  that  lay  in  the  Port;  and  it  is  compu¬ 
ted  that  fix  thoufand  Perfons  were  buried  in 
the  Ruins,  befides  thofe  who  perifh’d  in  the 
Ward  of  St  .Clara.  It  was  obferv’d,  that  the 
fame  Day  the  Air  was  extreme  Sultry,  and 
overcaft  with  thick  and  dark  Ciouds,  and  that 
between  five  and  fix  in  the  Afternoon  a  very 
hot  South  Wind  began  to  blow,  follow’d  by 
a  great  Shower,  which  did  not  at  all  abate  the 
Wind  :  the  Storm  feem’d  fomething  calm’d  in 
the  dusk  of  the  Evening  ;  but  between  nine 
and  ten  the  Wind  grew  fiercer,  and  the  Shower 
fell  heavier,  which  was  foon  follow’d  by  this 
terrible  Earthquake.  For  feveral  Days  after 
the  Earthquake  the  People  feem  d  to  be  won¬ 
derfully  reform’d,  exceeding  Humble  and  Pe¬ 
nitent,  going  in  Proceffion  every  Hour  of  the 
Day  with  Scourges  in  their  Hands  difciplin- 
ing  themfelves  ;  the  Ladies  drefs’d  in  Mourn¬ 
ing,  wore  Crowns  of  Thorns,  and  lafh’d 
themfelves  till  the  Blood  follow’d,  and  it  was 
generally  apprehended,  that  this  Calamity 
was  a  mark  of  God’s  Wrath  and  Vengeance 
for  the  extravagance  of  the  Inhabitants,  be- 
eaufe  no  other  part  of  the  Kingdom  fuffer  d 
ten  Miles  difiance  from  the  City. 


Mont- 
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Mont-real,  Mans  Regalis ,  is  a  little  well  built 
Town,  fituated  on  a  Hill,  about  five  Miles 
South-Eaft  of  Palermo. 

Mafara,  or  Mazara,  is  fituated  on  the  Sea- 
Goaft,  in  the  South-Weft  part  of  the  llland, 
about  fifty  Miles  South-Weft  of  Palermo;  it  is 
a  large  handfome  trading  Town,  and  has  a 
good  Harbour,  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  Suffragan 
of  Palermo. 

Gergentum  or  Agrigentum ,  is  fituated  on  rhe 
fame  Coaft,  fifty  Miles  South-Eaft  of  Maza- 
ra  ;  a  large  handfome  Town,  and  See  of  a 
Bifhop,  Suffragan  of  Palermo ,  and  one  of  the 
antienteft  in  the  lfland,  faid  to  be  the  Capital 
City  of  theTyrant Phalaris,  who  tortur’d  PeriBus 
in  the  brazen  Bull  he  had  contriv’d  to  torment 
others. 

Prapano  is  a  Port  Town,  with  a  good  Har¬ 
bour,  in  the  Weft  part  of  the  lfland,  about 
thirty  Miles  South-Weft  of  Palermo.  It  was 
antiently  one  of  the  tnoft  confiderable  places 
in  the  llland,  and  long  defended  by  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  againft  the  Romans ;  near  it  lies  Mount 
Erya,  now  Monte  ' Trapano ,  where,  according 
to  Tradition,  Anch\fes  was  buried. 

The  Valley  of  Noto,  the  third  Divifion  of 
Sicily,  is  bounded  by  the  Valley  of  Demona  on 
the  North ;  by  the  Ionian  Sea  towards  the 
Eaft  ;  by  another  part  of  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  South  ;  and  by  the  Valley  of  Mazara  on 
the  Weft  :  The  Chief  Towns  whereof  are, 
I.  Noto.  2.  Syracufa.  3.  Align  ft  a, 

Noto  is  fituated  on  the  top  of  a  Mountain, 
furrounded  with  high  Rocks,  near  the  South- 
Eaft  part  of  the  lfland,  about  feven  Miles 
from  the  Sea,  twenty-five  to  the  Southward 
of  Syracufa ,  and  twelve  North-Weft  of  Cape 
Pajfaro ;  and  is  a  large  populous  place,  from 
Vol.  X.  E  e  e  whence 
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whence  this  Province  orD  vifion  takes  itsName. 

Syraeufa  is  licuated  at  the  Eait  end  of  the 
Ifiand,  on  a  Neck  of  Land  in  the  Ionian  Sea , 
about  forty  Miles  to  the  Southward  of  Catania; 
once  the  Capital  of  a  flourilhing  State,  of  a 
v.’ft  Extent,  rich  and  populous  ;  but  was  de- 
molilh’d  in  the  ninth  Century  by  the  Saracens , 
and  afterwards  almoft  ruin’d  by  the  fame 
Earthquake  m  which  overturn’d  Catania, 
and  feveral  other  Towns  upon  this  Coaft.  In 
the  firit  Punick  War  it  held  out  a  Siege  of  three 
Years  again/l  the  Romans ,  by  the  Diredion  of 
thac  emrnment  Mathematician  Archimedes,  who 
was  kill’d  at  the  forming  the  Town,  contrary 
to  the  Intention  of  Maycelim  the  Roman  Gene¬ 
ral,  who  had  generoufly  given  Orders  to  fave 
his  Life  Here  in  the  rime  of  the  Greeks  reign’d 
Agarhocles ,  and  after  him  feveral  Kings  or  Ty- 
ran'.s  as  .hey  were  call’d,  by  the  Name  of 
Dyunifim.  One  of  the  principal  Curiofuies 
Ihewn  to  Travellers  is  a  Grotto,  faid  to  be 
cut  out  of  a  Rock  by  one  of  their  Tyrants  of 
the  Name  of  Dyonijim ,  in  the  fhape  of  a  Man’s 
Ear,  fo  artfully  contriv’d,  that  he  could  hear 
the  leafl  Whifper  in  a  Room  he  had  over  it. 
In  this  Grotto  thefore  he  us’d  to  confine  thofe 
he  thought  difaffeded  to  his  Government,  and 
thereby  difeover  their  Plots  againft  him.  The 
place  is  about  forty  foot  in  height,  and  twen¬ 
ty  in  length.  The  Town  is  fo  well  fituated 
for  Trade,  and  has  fo  excellent  a  Harbour, 
that  People  have  been  induc’d  to  refort  thither 
again,  and  build  fome  part  of  it,  and  it  is  ft  ill 
a  Bifhop’s  See,  but  there  is  very  little  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  its  aritient  Splendor.  As  to  the 
Produce  of  the  Ifiand  of  Sicily,  it  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  Naples s  only  there  is  every  thing 
here  in  a  much  greater  abundance,  particular¬ 
ly 
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ly  Corn,  Wine,  Oil,  Fruits  and  Silk,  in  which 
the>  have  a  good  Trade,  tho’  they  lofe  great 
part  of  the  Profit  of  this  rich  Produd  by  buf¬ 
fering  it  to  be  exported  in  foreign  Bottoms, 
and  not  improving  their  Commerce  abroad. 

Augufla  was  a  ftrong  Fottrefs,  firuate  on  a 
Peninfula,  five  and  twenty  Miles  to  the  North¬ 
ward  of  Siracufa,  inhabited  by  the  Knights  of 
St.  'John  of  Jerufalem,  after  their  Expulfion 
from  Rhodes  by  tne  Turks ,  till  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  gave  them  the  Ifland  of  MaPa,  a- 
bout  the  Year  1550.  It  was  a  place  of  Trade, 
and  had  a  good  Harbour,  but  was  miferably 
deftroy’d  by  the  Earthquake  and  Eruptions 
from  Mount  Etna,  at  the  fame  time  with  Ca¬ 
tania  and  Siracuja,  in  the  Year  1693. 

The  Iflands  of  Lipari,  which  belong  to  Sicily , 
call’d  by  the  Antienrs  Moline  and  Vulcania, 
and  by  the  Poets  feign’d  to  be  the  Seats  of 
zAlolm  and  Vulcan ,  lie  about  thirty  or  forty 
Miles  to  the  Nonhwards  of  it,  and  are,  1. 
Lipari .  2.  Htera.  3.  Rotto.  4.  Strombolo. 

5.  Panaria.  6-  Didima.  7.  Felicur.  And,  8. 
Alicur,  Lipari ,  which  gives  Name  to  the  reft, 
is  the  largeft,  being  about  twenty  Miles  in 
Circumference,  and  has  a  good  Town  in  the 
middle  of  it  of  the  fame  Name.  The  Situa¬ 
tion  of  this  and  the  reft  of  the  Iflands  wi:'  be 
feen  in  the  Map  bound  up  with  this  Work, 
They  have  nothing  confiderable  in  them  that 
deferves  a  particular  Notice,  unlefs  it  be  that 
Strombolo  and  Hiera  have  fiery  Vulcano’b  ifTuing 
out  of  them,  whofe  Flames  are  feen  a  great 
way  at  Sea.  The  Iflands  of  Levanz.o,  Ma/e- 
tima  and  Favagnana,  lie  at  the  Weft  end  of  Si¬ 
cily,  but  have  nothing  in  them  that  merits  a 
particular  Defcription. 

The  firft  Inhabitants  of  Sicily  are  faid  to  be 
E  e  e  2  the 
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The  the  Cyclopes  and  Lejlrigones ,  a  gigantick  and  fa- 
Italian  vage  race  of  Men.  After  thefe  the  Iberi  from 
Iflands.  Spain  fettled  here  under  the  Condud  of  their 
L/'VSJ  General  $kanm.  Then  the  Siculi ,  from  Sicily 
An  A1 b-  jta[y }  came  over  hither,  from  whom  ’tis  faid 

theHifto-  r0  have  receiv^  lts  Name.  After  thefe,  Co¬ 
ry  of  lonies  of  Phenicians  from  Tyre  and  Sydon  planted 

Sicily.  themfelves  on  the  Coarts  ,*  but  were  driven 

from  thence  by  the  Greeks ,  who  introduc'd 
their  Laws  and  Language,  and  in  a  manner 
new  peopled  it.  The  Carthaginians  afterwards 
made  themfelves  Mafters  of  part  of  the  Khnd, 
till  the  Mamertins ,  or  People  of  Meffina^  call'd 
in  the  Romans  to  affift  them  againrt  Htero ,  King 
of  Syracufa ,  and  his  Allies  the  Carthaginians. 
This  produc’d  a  long  and  bloody  War  between 
the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  States,  which 
ended  in  an  entire  Conqueft  of  this  Ifland  by 
the  Romans ,  who  reduc’d  it  into  the  form  of  a 
Province,  it  having  never  been  under  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  any  one  Power  before,  but  was  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  little  Kingdoms  and  States. 
Upon  the  Declenfion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it 
follow’d  the  fortune  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naplest 
till  the  famous  Sicilian  Vefpers  in  the  Year  1 282, 
when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards , 
who  enjoy’d  almoft  an  uninterrupted  Poffeffion 
of  the  Iiland  till  the  Peace  of  Utrecht ,  Anno 
1714,  when  it  was  agreed  by  all  the  Parties 
to  that  Treaty,  that  it  rtiould  be  conferr’d  on 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  t  with  the  Title  of  King  of 
Sicily  ;  but  the  King  of  Spain ,  under  pretence 
that  the  Emperor  had  not  acknowledg’d  his 
7  T'-tle  to  Spain  and  the  TVeJl-lndiesy  as  the  Con¬ 
federates  had  engag’d  he  fhould,  firft  invaded 
Sardinia ,  and  made  himfdf  Mafter  of  it  in  the 
Year  1717,  and  the  next  Year  invaded  Sicilys 
landing  feventeen  thoufand  Men  near  Palermo , 
under  the  Command  of  the  Marquifs  de  Lede , 
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on  the  firft  of  July  ;  whereupon  the  Viceroy  The 
for  the  Duke  of  Savoy  quitted  Palermo  and  re-  Italian 
tir’d  to  Meffina.  On  the  feventeenth  of  the  Iflands. 
fame  Month,  the  Spanijh  Fleet,  with  moll  of  v'-yxj 
their  Infantry  on  board,  fail’d  Irom  Palermo , 
and  appearing  before  the  Fort  or  Tower  of 
Faro  on  the  twenty-fecond,  the  Piementois  quit¬ 
ted  it,  and  the  Spaniard s  landed  and  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Forr,  and  having  join’d  their  Ca¬ 
valry,  advanc’d  to  Meffina,  while  their  Fleet 
came  into  the  Faro  or  Channel,  and  detach’d 
fome  Men  of  War  and  Gallies  to  block  up  the 
Harbour.  The  fame  Day  the  Piementeze 
Troops  quitted  the  Town,  and  retir’d  inro 
the  Cittadel  and  Fort  of  St.  Salvadore ;  where¬ 
upon  the  Magiftrates  waited  on  the  Marqmfs 
de  Lede  the  twenty-fourch,  and  deliver’d  him 
the  Keys  of  the  Town,  of  which  he  immedi¬ 
ately  took  Polleffion.  Upon  the  firft  of  Augufl 
N.  S.  the  Britijh  Fleet  under  Sir  George  Byng  ar¬ 
riv’d  at  Naples ,  having  been  detach’d  thither, 
as  was  given  out,  in  order  to  fee  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  preferv’d  ;  and  the  tenth  of  the  fame 
Month,  or  the  thirtieth  of  July  O.  S.  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Admiral  came  before  Meffina,  whereupon 
the  Spanijh  Fleet  made  to  the  Southward,  and 
were  purfued  and  defeated  by  Sir  George  of 
which  A&ion  he  fent  the  following  account  to 
England  by  his  Son  the  Honourable  Pattee  Byng, 
who  came  Exprefs  with  it,  which  I  chufe  to 
infert  verbatim,  becaufe  fo  great  a  Strefs  feems 
to  be  laid  upon  the  Circumftances  of  the  En¬ 
gagement  at  this  time,  fome  affirming  that  the 
Britifh  Fleet  were  the  Aggrelfors,  and  others 
that  the  Spaniards  began  the  Fight. 

From  on  Board  the  Barfleur  off  of  The  Sea- 
Siracufa,  6  Augufl  O.  S.  1718.  Fight  be. 

'  Ear'S'  in  thne  Morning  on  the 30th  of  July, 

*  as  we  wete1  ftandmg  in  for  Meffina ,  we  law  Spamih 

two  Fleets. 
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The  ^  two  Scouts  of  the  Spanifh  Fleet  in  the  Faro 
Italian  ^  very  near  us  :  and  at  the  fame  time  a  Felucca 
1  (lands.  |  (a  fmali  VelTel)  coming  off  from  the  Calabri- 

*  an  Shore,  aflur’d  us  they  (aw  from  the  Hills 
‘  the  Spamjh  Fleet  lying  by  ;  upon  which  the 

Admiral  ffood  through  the  Faro  (or  Screight} 
4  after  the  Scouts,  judging  they  would  lead  us 
s  to  their  Fleet,  which  they  did,  for  before 

*  Noon  we  had  a  fair  Sight  of  all  their  Snips 
as  they  were  drawing  into  a  Line  of  Battle, 

*  their  Fleet  confiding  of  twenty-fix  Men  of 
c  ^ar>  gteat  and  final!,  two  Fire-Ships,  four 

Bomb-Veffels,  feven  Gallies,  and  feveral 
4  Ships  with  Stores  and  Provisions.  The  Ad¬ 
miral  order  d  the  Kent ,  Super  be,  Grafton  and 
s  Orford,  being  the  bell  Sailors  in  the  Fleet, 
to  make  what  Sail  they  could  to  come  up 
with  the  Spaniards ,  and  that  the  Ship  which 
s  could  get  headmoft  and  neareft  to  them, 
fhould  carry  the  Lights  ufually  worn  by  the 
Admiral,  that  he  might  not  lole  fight  of  them 
4  in  the  Night,  and  he  made  what  Sail  he 

*  could  with  the  reft  of  the  Fleet  to  keep  up 

*  with  them.  It  being  little  Wind,  the  Spa- 
wifi  Gallies  tow  d  their  heavieft  Sailors  all 

4  Night.  The  3  iff  in  the  Morning  as  foon  as 
^  it  was  Day,  they  finding  us  pretty  near  up 
4  with  their  Fleet,  the  Gallies  and  fmaller 

*  ShiPs>  with  the  Fire-Ships,  Bomb-Veffels 
fi  and  Store-Ships,  feparated  from  the  Admi¬ 
ral  and  bigger  Ships,  and  flood  in  for  the 

4  Shore;  after  whom  the  Admiral Tent  Captain 
Walton  in  the  Canterbury ,  with  the  Argyle  and 
s  Ships  more.  As  thofe  Ships  were  com- 
s  ing  up  with  them,  one  of  the  Spaniards  fir’d 
g  a  Broad-fide  at  the  Argyle  :  The  Admiral 

*  feeing  thofe  Ships  engaged  with  the  Spanijh 
s  which  were  making  towards  the  Shore,  fent 
-  Orders  to  Captain  Walton  to  rendezvous  af¬ 
ter 
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4  ter  the  A&ion  at  Syra:ufa ,  where  the  Vice-  Tne 

*  roy  fur  the  King  of  Sicily  was  with  a  Garri-  halt  cm 

‘  fon.  The  like  Orders  he  difpatch’d  to  the  Jflands. 

*  Flags,  and  to  as  many  Ships  as  were  within  t 
4  his  reach,  that  place  being  defended  againlf 

4  the  Spaniards,  and  being  the  moft  proper 

*  Port  on  that  Coaft  for  the  Fleet  to  gather 
4  together  again.  We  held  on  our  Chace  after 
4  the  Spanifh  Admiral,  with  three  of  his  Rere- 
4  Admirals,  and  the  biggefl  Ships,  which  {laid 
4  oy  their  Flags,  till  we  came  near  them.  The 
4  Captains  of  the  Kent,  Super  be ,  Graftcn  and 
4  Orford,  having  Orders  to  make  what  Sail 
4  they  could  to  place  themfelves  by  the  four 
4  headmoft  Ships,  were  the  firfl  that  came  up 
4  with  them.  The  Spaniards  began  by  firing 
4  their  Srern-Chace  at  them,  but  they  having 
4  Orders  not  to  fire  unlefs  the  Spanijh  Ships  re- 
4  peated  their  firing,  made  no  return  at  firii  ; 

4  but  the  Spaniards  firing  again,  the  Orford  at- 
4  tack’d  the  Santa  Rofa,  which  fume  time  after 
4  fhe  took.  The  St.  Charles  ftruck  next  with- 
4  out  much  Oppofi  ion,  and  the  Kent  took 
4  Pofkffion  of  her.  The  Grafton  attack’d  the 
4  Prince  of  Afturias,  formerly  call’d  the  Cum- 
4  berland ,  in  which  was  Rere- Admiral  Chaccn , 

4  but  the  Breda  and  Captain  coming  up,  fhe 
4  left  that  S  iip  for  them  to  take,  which  they 
4  foon  did,  and  ffretch’d  a  Head  after  another 
4  fixty  Gun  Ship,  wnich  was  on  her  Starboard- 
4  Bow  while  fhe  was  engaging  the  Prince  of 
4  Afturia’s,  and  kept  firing  her  Stern-Chace 
4  into  the  Grafton.  About  one  a  Clock  the 
4  Kent  and  Superbe  engaged  the  Spanifl)  Admi- 
4  ral,  which  with  two  Ships  more  fir’d  on 

*  them,  and  made  a  running  Fight  till  about 
4  three,  when  the  Kent  bearing  down  upon  her, 

4  and  under  her  Stern  gave  her  a  Broad-fid.e, 

‘  and  went  away  to  Leeward  of  her ;  then  the 

4  Superbe 
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The  ‘  Supevbe  put  for  it,  and  laid  the  Spanijh  Ad- 
Italian  4  mini  on  board,  failing  on  her  Weather 
Illands.  ‘  Quarter  \  but  the  Spanijh  Admiral  fhifting 
her  Helm  and  avoiding  her,  the  Superbe 
4  rang’d  up  under  her  Lee  Quarter,  on  which 
4  (he  ftruck  to  her.  At  the  fame  time  the  Bar- 
4  fleur  being  within  Shot  of  the  Laid  Spanijh 
4  Admiral  a-ftern,  inclining  cn  her  Weather- 
‘  Quarter,  one  of  their  Rere- Admirals  and 
4  another  fixty  Gun  Ship  which  were  to 

*  Windward  of  the  Barfleur ,  bore  down  and 
4  gave  her  their  Broad-tides,  and  then  clapp’d 
4  upon  a  Wind,  handing  in  for  the  Land.  The 

*  Admiral  in  the  Barfleur  flood  after  them  till 
4  it  was  alraoft  Night  ;  but  it  being  little 
4  Wind,  and  they  galing  from  him  out  of 
4  reach,  he  left  purfuing  them,  and  ftood  away 

*  to  the  Fleet  again,  which  he  join’d  two 

*  Hours  after  Nigh  Ejjex  took  the  funo, 

*  The  Montague  and  ts..L  t  took  the  Volante. 
4  Vice-Admiral  Cornual  follow’d  the  Grafton 
4  to  fupport  her,  but  it  being  very  little  Wind, 
4  and  the  Night  coming  on,  the  Spaniards  ga- 
4  led  away  from  the  Grafton.  Rere-Admiral 
4  Delaval ,  with  the  Royal  Oak ,  chafed  two 
4  Ships  that  went  away  more  Leewardly  than 
4  the  reft,  (one  of  them  Laid  to  be  Rere-Ad- 
4  miral  Cam-nock)  but  we  not  having  feen  them 

*  fince,  know  not  the  Succefs.  Tne  Ship  that 
4  fuffer’d  moft  with  us  was  the  Grafton,  the 

*  Captain  of  which,  tho’  he  had  not  the  For- 
4  tune  to  take  any  particular  Ship,  yet  was 
4  engag’d  with  leveral,  behav’d  himfelf  very 

*  much  like  an  Officer  and  a  Seaman,  and  bid 
4  fair  for  flopping  the  way  of  thofe  four  Ships 
4  that  he  purfued,  who  got  away  not  through 

*  his  fault,  but  failure  of  Wind,  and  his  own 
8  Sails  and  Rigging  were  much  flutter’d. 
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The  Englijh  Fieec  confifted  of  the  Barfleur ,  The 
in  which  was  the  Admiral,  of  90  Guns  and  Italian 
Tl°  Men,  nine  feventy  Gun  Ships,  one  eighty  Iflands; 
Gun  Ship,  feven  fixty  Gun  Ships,  two  fifty  ™ JJSJj 
Gun  Ships,  and  one  forty  Gun  Ship,  in  all 
twenty  one,*  befides  two  Fire-Ships,  four 
Bomb-Veffels,  an  Hofpital-Ship  and  a  Store- 
Ship. 

After  this  Engagement  the  Englijh  Admiral 
fail'd  to  Syracufa ,  the  place  appointed  for  the 
Rendezvous,  where  he  was  join'd  by  the  reft 
of  the  Fleet,  and  from  thence  he  went  to 
Rhegio  in  Calabria. ,  leaving  Admiral  Cornwall 
with  ten  Men  of  War  at  Syracufa,  to  convoy 
the  Ships  taken.  In  the  mean  time  the  Ger¬ 
mans  embark’d  a  thoufand  Men  at  Rhegio,  and 
threw  them  into  the  Caftle  of  Meffina,  which 
could  not  however  prevent  its  being  taken, 
that  Fortrefs  furrendering  to  the  Marquifs  de 
Lede  the  29th  of  September,  and  the  Garrifon 
was  tranfported  to  Rhegio.  The  Imperials 
and  Piementois  ftili  kept  Poffefllon  of  Syracufa 
and  Melazzo,  waiting  for  Reinforcements 
from  Italy  to  enable  them  to  ad  offenfively. 

But  before  we  proceed  farther  in  the  Relation 
of  the  Sicilian  War,  it  is  but  juft  to  fee  what 
Account  the  Spaniards  give  of  this  Enterprise 
of  the  Britifh  Fleet,  and  how  that  Court  re- 
fented  it. 

The  Spanijh  Relation  fays.  That  on  the  9th  The 
of  Augujl  N.  S.  in  the  Morning  the  Englijh  spanifh 
Squadron  was  difcover’d  near  the  Tower  of  Account 
Faro,  and  lay  by  towards  Night  off  of  Cape °ftheEn‘ 
de  la  Man  elk,  over  againft  the  faid  Tower-  Xle™ 
The  Spanijh  Squadron  was  then  in  the  Screight 
or  Faro  of  MeJJina ,  and  as  the  Intention  of  the 
Englifh  in  coming  fo  near  was  not  known,  the 

F  f  f  % 
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The  Admirals  of  the  Spanish  Squadron  refolv’d  Ed 
Italian  go  out  of  the  Streight,  and  join  together  near 
Iflands.  Cape  Spartiyento,  (the  moft  foutherly  Cape  of 
Calabria )  carrying  the  Tranfports  laden  with 
Provifions  with  them,  that  they  might  the 
better  penetrate  into  the  De/igns  of  the  Englijh , 
and  the  rather,  becaufe  the  Officer  whom  Sir 
George  Byng  had  fent  to  the  Marquifs  de  Lede  to 
propofe  a  Sufpenfion  of  Arms  for  two  Months 
was  not  return'd ;  to  whom  the  Marquifs  an- 
fwer’d,  That  he  could  not  conient  to  it  with¬ 
out  Orders  from  Court.  And  tho’  it  was  be¬ 
liev’d  that  the  alternative  was  taken  of  fending 
a  Courier  to  Madrid  with  the  faid  Propofal, 
yet  the  Englijh  Squadron  took  the  Opportuni¬ 
ty  of  the  Night  to  furprize  the  Spanijh  Squa¬ 
dron,  and  to  improve  thofe  Advantages  which 
were  owing  to  Diffimulation. 

The  Englijh  Squad rom  on  the  tenth  advan¬ 
ced  farther  into  the  Faro,  and  was  faluted  by 
all  the  Spanijh  Ships  and  Veflfels  that  were 
there.  And  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  Admi¬ 
ral  Byng  having  convoy’d  fome  Tranfport- Vef- 
fels  from  Naples  as  far  as  Rixoles  in  Calabria , 
with  the  Archduke’s  (the  Emperor’s)  Troops, 
the  Officer  he  fent  to  the  Marquifs  de  Lede 
declar’d,  that  it  was  not  to  commit  any  A<ft 
of  Hoftility,  but  only  that  thofe  Tranfports 
might  be  fecur’d  from  Infults  under  his  Pro® 
te&ion.  The  Spanijh  Squadron  fent  two  light 
Frigates  to  get  Intelligence  of  the  Englijh  Squa¬ 
dron,  and  tho’  they  faw  that  the  Englijh  made 
all  the  Sail  they  could  (their  Intention  being 
not  known)  to  approach  the  Spanijh  Squadron, 
whofe  Admiral  knew  not  then  whether  the 
Englijh  came  as  Friends  or  Enemies,  yet  the 
Spaniards  being  two  Leagues  from  the  Eytglijb, 

refolv’d 
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refolv'd  to  retire  towards  Cape  Pajfaro,  but  Tne 
without  making  much  Sail,  that  it  might  not  Italian 
be  thought  they  fufpe&ed  any  Hoftihties.  Illauds, 

During  this  a  Calm  happen’d,  by  which  i/Y\J 
the  Ships  of  both  Squadrons  fell  in  one  among 
another,  and  the  Spanijh  Admiral  perceiving 
this  Accident,  caus'd  the  Ships  of  the  Line 
to  be  tow’d,  in  order  to  feparate  them  from 
the  Englijh  and  join  them  in  one  body,  with¬ 
out  permitting  the  Gallies  to  begin  any  Ad  of 
Hoftility,  which  they  might  have  done  to 
their  Advantage  during  the  Calm.  The  Wea¬ 
ther  chang'd  when  the  Marquis  of  Mari  was 
near  Land,  and  by  confequence  feparated  from 
the  reft  making  the  Rere-Guard  with  feveral 
Frigates  and  other  Tranfport-Velfels,  which 
made  up  his  Divifion,  and  endeavour'd,  tho' 
in  vain,  to  join  the  main  Body  of  the  Spanifo 
Squadron,  while  the  Englijh  held  on  their  way 
(their  Biflimulation  filling  their  Sails)  to  gain 
the  wind,  and  cut  off  the  faid  Divifion  of  the 
Marquifs  de  Mari ;  and  having  at  laft  fucceed- 
ed  in  it,  they  attack'd  him  with  fix  Ships,  and  ob¬ 
lig'd  him  to  feparate  from  the  reft  of  the  Squadron , 
and  to  make  towards  the  Coaft,  where  they 
flood  it  againft  feven  Ships  of  the  Line,  till 
being  no  longer  able  to  refill,  the  Marquifs 
de  Mari  fav’d  his  Men  by  running  his  Ships 
a-ground,  fome  of  which  were  burnt  by  his 
own  Order,  and  others  taken  by  the  Enemy. 
Seventeen  Ships  of  the  Line,  the  Remainder 
of  the  Englifb  Squadron,  attack’d  the  Royal 
St.  Philip ,  the  Prince  of  Afiuria’s,  & c.  (men¬ 
tion'd  in  the  Englifl, j  Account)  which  continu'd 
making  towards  Cape  Paffaro  ;  and  as  they 
retir'd  in  a  line  becaufe  of  the  Inequality  of 
sheit  Strength,  the  Englijh  attack’d  thofe  that 

compos'd 
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The  compos’d  the  Rere-Guard  with  four  or  five 
Italian  Ships  and  took  them,  and  this  happen’d  fuc- 
lfiands.  cefiively  to  the  others,  which  notwithftanding 
all  the  Sail  they  made,  could  not  avoid  being 
beaten  ;  infomuch  that  every  Spanifh  Ship  be¬ 
ing  attack’d  feparately  by  five,  fix  or  feven  of 
theirs,  after  a  bloody  and  obftinate  Fight  they 
made  thetnfelves  Mafters  at  laft  of  the  Royal 
St.  V  hi  Up,  the  Prince  of  Afturms ,  &c. 

Immediately  after  the  Fight,  a  Captain  of 
the  Englijh  Squadron  came  in  the  Name  of 
Admiral  Byng  to  make  a  Compliment  of  Excufe 
to  the  Marquis  de  Lede,  giving  him  to  under-* 
Hand  that  the  Spaniards  had  been  the  Aggref- 
fors,  and  that  this  Aftion  ought  not  to  be 
look’d  upon  as  a  Rupture,  becaufe  the  Englijh 
did  not  take  it  as  fuch.  To  which  it  was  an- 
fwer  d.  That  Spain  on  the  contrary  would  rec¬ 
kon  it  a  formal  Rupture,  and  would  ad 
againft  the  Englijh  in  a  hoftile  manner,  and  do 
them  all  the  Damage  imaginable,  by  giving 
Orders  to  make  Reprifals,  &c. 

Upon  the  Arrival  of  the  News  of  the  De¬ 
feat  of  the  Spanifh  Fleet  at  London,  Mr.  Craggs, 
Secretary  of  State,  fent  the  following  Letter 
to  the  Marquifs  de  Monteleone,  the  Spanifh  Am- 
baflador  here,  dated  Augufl  the  28th. 


May  it  pleafe  your  Excellency, 

Mr.  ?  TT I S  Majefiy  hath  commanded  me  to  ae- 

X  JL  quaint  you,  that  he  hath  receiv’d  cer- 
ihespanfi tam  Ad*ice  of  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanifh  Fleet 
Ambalfa«  on  the  Coafi  of  Italy  by  his  Admiral  Sir  George 
Byng.  Nothing  could  have  mov’d  his  Majefiy 
to  this  Step  but  the  fir  id  Regard  he  bears  to 
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Treaties,  by  which  his  Majefty  was  oblig’d  The 
to  preferve  the  Peace  and  Neutrality  of  Italy.  Italian 
1  am  further  commanded  to  allure  your  Excel-  Illands* 
lency,  fhat  this  Proceeding  •would  have  been 
entirely  dij agreeable  to  the  Sentiments  of  his  Majefly , 
had  not  the  King  of  Spain  made  it  abfolutely  necef- 
faryt  by  his  rejetting  all  Offers  of  Accommodation , 
and  committing  Hoftilities  on  the  Dominions  of  a 
Prince  in  Peace  with  the  whole  IVorld.  That  his 
Majefty  is  firmly  determin’d  by  the  Blefling  of 
God  and  the  Affiftance  of  his  Allies,  to  efta- 
blilh  the  Peace  of  Europe  on  fuch  a  Footing, 
as  to  put  it  out  of  the  Power  of  any  one  Prince 
or  Potentate  to  difturb  it  hereafter. 

To  which  the  Spanijh  Ambaflador  anfwer’d. 

That  after  fuch  an  unexpeded  Hoftility,  he 
could  not  ad  in  any  Affair  till  he  had  receiv’d 
further  Inftrudions,  and  acquainted  the  Court 
of  Spain  with  the  purport  of  the  Letter  he  had 
receiv’d  from  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  and  the 
Anfwer  he  had  given  to  it.  Whereupon  Car¬ 
dinal  Alberoniy  the  prime  Minifter  of  Spain, 
fent  the  Marquifs  of  Monteleone  the  following 
Letter. 


Sir , 

JUST  as  I  was  computing  your  Excellen-  Cardinal 
cy  might  be  inform’d  of  the  unworthy  Jlberom's 
Adion  committed  by  Admiral  Byng  again!!: 
the  King’s  Squadron,  I  receiv’d  the  Copy  of  Ambaffa- 
the  Letter  your  Excellency  wrote  upon  that  dor  at 
Subjed  to  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs ,  to  let  him  London 
know,  that  after  fuch  an  unexpeded  HolHlity 
you  were  oblig’d  to  refrain  from  the  Functions  c 
of  your  pacifick  Miniftry,  and  that  to  main- 
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The  tain  the  King’s  Honour  and  that  of  your  Cha» 
Italian  rader,  you  rauft  avoid  all  manner  of  Inter- 
Iflands.  courfe.  Having  deliver’d  the  {aid  Copy  to 
L/VVJhis  Majefty,  he  very  much  approv’d  what 
your  Excellency  had  written,  and  the  Juftnefs 
of  the  Expreffions  you  made  ufe  of  to  expofe 
the  Breach  of  Faith  of  that  Miniftry,  in  re= 
lation  to  the  over-hafty  Proceedings  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Byng,  when  nothing  was  pretended  to 
but  a  Mediation  to  facilitate  the  Projed  of 
Peace,  or  at  raoft  to  defend  the  Territories 
adually  in  the  Pofieflion  of  the  Archduke  in 
Italy ,  when  my  Lord  Stanhope  was  in  Spain  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  Court,  to  propofe  Pro¬ 
jects  of  Peace  and  a  Sufpenfion  of  Arms.  And 
laftly,  in  the  very  inftant  when  the  King  our 
Matter,  to  give  new  Proofs  of  his  Royal  Cir- 
cumfpedion,  had  order’d  the  Effeds  of  the 
Englijh  brought  to  Cadiz ,  in  the  laft  Flota 
which  arriv’d  there  from  the  Indies ,  not  to  be 
touch’d,  but  that  every  Man  of  that  Nation 
ftiould  have  what  refpedively  belong’d  to 
him. 

In  truth,  no  impartial  Man  can  hear  with¬ 
out  Surprize,  that  the  Fleet  of  his  Britanick 
Majefty,  commanded  by  Sir  George  Byng,  did, 
without  any  Provocation,  Neceffity,  or  Pre¬ 
tence,  and  forgetting  the  Title  of  Peaceful 
Mediator,  which  his  Mafter  afl'umes  to  him- 
felf,  together  with  the  Interefts  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  attack  the  Fleet  of  Spain ,  only  to  fruf- 
trate  the  Expedition  againft  Sicily ;  after  ha¬ 
ving  been  at  Naples  to  concert  with  Count 
‘Thaun  fo  bafe  an  Adion  :  Receiv'd  great  Sums 
of  Money  by  way  of  fuppofed  Arrears :  and  finally, 
having  come  near  Mejjina,  and  fenc  trufty  Offi¬ 
cers  to  confer  with  the  Commanders  of  the 

King’s 


Kings  Army,  and  to  aflure  them  that  he  The 
would  commit  no  ACt  of  Hoflility.  Italian 

The  greateft  part  of  Europe  is  impatient  to  Iflands. 
hear  how  the  Britijh  Miniftry  can  juftifie  them-  L/VvJ 
felves  to  the  World  after  fo  ralh  a  Violence. 

If  they  recur  to  the  feeble  Argument,  to  fay 
that  Admiral  Byngs  Inftru&ions  were  to  main¬ 
tain  the  Neutrality  of  Italy ,  who  is  ignorant 
at  this  time  of  Day,  that  that  Neutrality  hath 
long  been  at  an  end  ?  And  that  the  Princes 
who  Guarranty  the  Treaties  of  Utrecht,  are  en¬ 
tirely  free  and  difcharg’d  from  their  Guaran¬ 
tee  ?  Every  Body  knows  that  the  Guarranty 
of  the  Sufpenfion  of  Arms  in  Italy  was  revok’d 
and  annull’d,  not  only  by  the  fcandalous 
Breaches  which  the  Auftrians  made  in  the  ill 
perform’d  Evacuation  of  Catalonia  and  Majorca, 
and  by  other  fubfequent  Outrages,  but  alfo 
.  by  reafon  that  the  faid  Guarantee  taken  in  its 
litteral  Senfe,  was  no  longer  binding  than  till 
the  Peace  was  made  with  France,  and  the 
Princes  Guarantees  ought  no  otherwife  to 
maintain  it  than  by  their  mutual  good  Offices. 

Upon  thefe  Grounds  every  one  may  make  his 
own  Reflections.  What  will  the  World  fay, 
to  fee  that  after  the  faid  Neutrality  had  for 
the  Reafons  above  alledg’d  lain  dormant  for 
four  Years,  the  Miniftry  of  London  would  fain 
revive  and  fupport  it,  not  by  the  Employment 
of  a  friendly  Mediation,  but  by  open  Force, 
and  the  fcandalous  Artifice  of  abufing  our  Se¬ 
curity  and  Confidence  ?  This  is  fo  certain  and 
indubitable,  and  Admiral  Byng  found  himfelf 
fo  perplex’d  with  the  Remorfe  of  his  injurious 
Conduct,  that  in  the  Account  he  gives  of  this 
Naval  Fight,  knowing  that  he  had  no  Motive 
or  reafonable  Pretence  to  fall  foul  on  the 
Vol.  X.  Gg  g  Spaniards , 
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The  Spaniards ,  he  betakes  himfelf  to  the  Shift 
Italian  fuppofing,  quite  contrary  to  Truth,  that  the 
I  {lands  Kine’s  Ships  firft  rang’d  themfelves  in  Line 
uAAiof  Battle,  and  fir’d  upon  the  EngUjh .  But 
that  which  is  moft  furprizing  is,  that  he  lays 
it  down  for  Fad,  that  he  fent  Orders  to  his 
Ships  not  to  fire  upon  the  Spaniards.  If  he 
had  no  Defign  to  attack  them,  if  he  had  a 
mind  to  treat  them  as  Friends,  why  did  h<fc 
purfue  them  from  the  Streights  of  the  Faro  to 
the  Height  of  Syracufa  ?  Why  did  he  fend  four 
of  the  beft  Sailors  in  his  Fleet  in  all  hafte 
with  Orders  to  come  up  with  the  Spaniards  ? 
And  why,  laftly,  did  he  follow  them  with  the 
reft,  after  having  given  them  his  own  Lights, 
unlefs  it  was  not  to  lofe  Sight  of  the  Spanijh 
Fleet  during  the  Night  ?  This  Step,  which  is 
fo  extraordinary,  was  not  certainly  taken  with 
the  View  only  of  faluting  the  Spanijh  Fleet  in 
fo  nice  and  critical  a  Jundure,.  after  having 
convoy’d  to  Rixoles  in  Calabria  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  Auflrian  Infantry. 

The  Remainder  of  this  Letter  afcribes  this 
Enterprise  to  the  Miniftry-,  and  feems  to  ex~ 
cufe  both  his  Britifb  Majefty  and  the  Nation 
in  general  from  promoting  it ;  but  concludes 
however  with  recalling  the  Spanijh  Ambafta- 
dor,  the  Marquifs  de  Monteleone. 

In  a  fecond  Letter  of  Cardinal  Alberoms  to 
the  Marquifs  of  Monteleone ,  he  fays,  Men  are 
univerfally  furpriz’d  at  the  Arrival  of  the  firft 
Minifter  of  Great  Britain  (Earl  Stanhope)  at  the 
Court  of  the  Catholick  King,  there  to  make 
Propofals  of  Peace  and  of  Sufpenfion  of  Arms, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  Naval  Force  of  the 
Potentate  who  fliould  have  been  Mediator, 
was  performing  the  Adions  of  an  open  Rupture. 
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It  does  not  fufffce  to  fay,  that  a  Rupture  might  The 
and  mull:  be  predicted  by  the  Demand  which  Italian 
the  Lord  Stanhope  made  of  a  Pafs  for  the  Secu-  Iflands. 
rity  of  his  Perfon  in  his  Majefty’s  Dominions,  t/V'O 
and’tis  needlefs  to  repeat  what  pafs’d  between 
the  Marquifs  de  Lede  and  Sir  feeorgeByng  while 
he  was  in  Sicily  about  a  Sufpenfion  of  Arms, 
becaufe  no  Body  is  ignorant  that  the  Marquifs 
de  Lede  was  not  authoriz’d  to  treat,  and  that 
his  Inftru&ions  requir’d  nothing  elfe  of  him 
than  to  recover  that  Kingdom,  without  im- 
powering  him  to  enter  into  a  Negociation  of 
Peace  ,•  and  ’t is  very  cuftomary  to  demand 
Pafles  to  fecure  ones  felf  againft  Accidents, 
and  to  (hew  the  mutual  Refped  that  Nations 
have  for  each  other  ;  but  ’tis  no  where  to  be 
found  in  Hiftory,  nor  is  it  compatible  with 
good  Faich,  neither  have  the  mod  barbarous 
People  yet  learnt  the  Maxim  of  fending  a  Mi- 
nifter  from  one  Court  to  another  with  the 
Character  of  Mediator,  there  to  treat  of 
Peace,  and  executing  at  the  fame  time  the  ut- 
moft  Rigours  of  War. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  among  other  Induce¬ 
ments  to  prevail  with  the  King  of  Spain  to 
come  into  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  before  Sir 
George  Byng  engag’d  the  Spanijb  Fleet,  the  King 
of  France  had  promifed  to  obtain  for  the  King 
of  Spain  the  Reftitution  of  Gibr alter ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  France  had  any  Encouragement  from  the 
Britijb  Miniftry  to  make  this  Offer,  is  left  to 
every  Man’s  Judgment. 

It  is  obfervable  alfo,  that  though  Sir  George 
Byng  juftifies  his  engaging  the  Spanijh  Fleet,  by 
affirming  that  they  firft  fir’d  at  him.  Secretary 
Craggs  in  his  Letter  to  the  Marquifs  of  Monte - 
leone,  the  Spanish  Ambalfador  at  London ,  makes 
Ggg  2  nq 
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The  no  fuch  Apology  for  this  Hoftility,  but  plain- 
Italian  ly  tells  that  Minifter,  that  the  King  of  Spain 
Iflands.  had  made  it  abfolutely  neceffary,  by  his  re- 
je&ing  all  Offers  of  Accommodation,  and 
committing  Hoftilities  on  the  Dominions  of  a 
Prince  (Sicily)  Peace  with  all  the  World. 
The  Declaration  of  War  againft  Spain  alfo, 
proclaim’d  the  feventeenth  of  December  1718, 
at  London ,  does  not  fnppofe  the  Spanijh  Fleet 
to  begin  the  Engagement,  but  jyftifies  the  Ad¬ 
miral’s  falling  upon  them  for  the  fame  Rea- 
fons  mention’d  in  Mr.  Craggs’s  Letter.  X  pro¬ 
ceed  now  to  enquire  into  the  Progrefs  of  this 
War  in  Sicily.  We  left  the  Spaniards  in  Pof- 
leffion  of  Palermo ,  Mefftna ,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  Ifland  almoft,  except  Syracufa,  Trepano 
and  Melaz,z,o,  which  held  out  for  the  Piemontez,e 
and  Xmperialifts  till  November  1718,  when  Sir 
George  Byng  in  a  Letter  to  the  Government 
from  Naples  relates,  that  he  had  convoy’d 
over  fo  many  of  the  Imperial  Troops  from 
Italy  to  Melaz>z,o,  that  the  Troops  there 
amounted  to  fixteen  thoufand  Men,  tor  which 
and  other  important  Services,  we  find  the 
Emperor  foon  after  fent  that  Admiral  his  Pic¬ 
ture  fet  in  Diamonds  of  great  Value. 

In  May  1719,  the  Britijh  Admiral  convoy  d 
over  another  ftrong  Detachment  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Forces  from  Naples  to  Melaz,z,o>  whereupon 
the  Spaniards  were  oblig’d  to  raile  the  Blockade 
of  that  place,  and  retire  thirty  Miles  into  the 
Country  to  Franca  Villa ,  where  they  ftrongly 
intrench’d  themfelves.  The  firft  Abfcion  the 
Imperialifts  enter’d  upon  was  the  reducing  of 
the  Lipari  Iflands,  which  they  foon  effected. 
On  the  twentieth  of  'June  N.  S.  they  attack  d 
the  Spanijh  Intrenchments  at  Branca  V ’Ha,  but 
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the  Spaniards  defended  themfelves  fo  well,  that  The 
they  could  not  drive  them  from  their  Pofts;  in  Italian 
which  Engagement  the  Imperial  General  lilands. 
Count  Mercy ,  and  Mr.  George  Byng ,  now  Colo- 
nel  Byng,  another  Son  of  the  Admiral’s,  were 
dangeroufly  wounded.  The  Germans  did  not 
tfeink  fit  to  renew  the  Attack  of  the  Spamjh 
Trenches  at  Franca  Villa  after  this  Repulfe, 
but  march’d  forward  and  laid  Siege  to  Meffina 
about  the  latter  end  of  ‘July,  while  Sir  George 
Byng  with  the  Britifi  Fleet  block’d  up  the  Har¬ 
bour.  In  the  mean  time  three  or  four  thou- 
fand  Sicilian  Peafants  arm’d  themfelves  and  fell 
upon  part  of  the  German  Troops  that  were 
quarter’d  in  the  Country  at  a  Diftance  from 
their  main  Army,  and  defeated  them,  which 
the  Spaniards  magnified  as  a  great  Viftory. 

The  City  of  Meffina  was  however  oblig’d  to 
furrender  on  the  ninth  of  Augufl.  About  the 
latter  end  of  September ,  Sir  George  Byng  convoy’d 
another  Body  of  Imperial  Troops  from  Genoa , 
confiding  of  fix  or  feven  thoufand  Men,  and 
being  arriv’d  at  Meffina  the  ninth  of  Ottober 
N.  S.  advis’d  General  Mercy  to  raife  a  Bactery 
againfl  the  Spanifh  Men  of  War  in  the  Mole, 
whereby  five  of  them  were  funk  and  the  reft 
difabled;  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  OElober  the 
Citadel  of  Meffina  furrender’d,  whereupon  the 
Imperialifts  tranfported  feven  or  eight  thou¬ 
fand  Men  to  Trapano,  at  the  Weft  end  of  the 
Ifland,  in  order  to  reduce  Palermo.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  following  Sir  George  Byng  convoy’d  another 
Detachment  of  the  Imperialifts  to  Trapano ,  but 
the  King  of  Spain  foon  after  acceeding  to  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  there  afterwards  happen¬ 
ed  no  confiderable  Aftion  between  the  Impe¬ 
rialifts  and  Spaniards  in  Sicily ;  and  on  the  6th 
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The  of  May  N.  S.  1720,  the  Imperial  General 
Italian  Mercy,  Admiral  Byng,  and  the  Marquifs  de 
Iflands.  Lede,  fign’d  a  Convention  for  a  Sufpenfion  of 
Arms,  and  the  Evacuation  of  Sicily,  by  which 
the  Spanijh  Troops  in  this  Ifland  were  to  be 
convoy’d  by  the  Britijb  Admiral  to  Spain.  His 
Catholick  Majefty  by  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
renounces  all  Rights  and  Claims  whatfoever 
upon  the  Kingdoms  and  Provinces  poflefs’d  by 
his  Imperial  Majefty  in  Italy ,  and  his  Right 
of  Reverfion  to  Sicily,  which  was  referv’d  to 
him  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  And  by  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  enter’d  into  by  his  Impe- 
rial  Majefty,  his  Catholick  Majefty,  and 
other  Powers,  the  Ceffion  of  Sicily  is  confirm’d 
to  the  Emperor,  Sardinia ,  with  fome  Places 
in  Lombardy  having  been  given  to  the  King  of 
Sicily  in  lieu  of  it,  and  his  Title  chang’d  to 
that  of  King  of  Sardinia.  But  I  refer  the 
Reader  to  the  Seventh  Volume  for  the  Parti¬ 
culars,  where  he  will  find  an  Abftradt  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna \  p.  7,6 1. 

caprea,  or  The  next  Ifland  I  fhall  defcribe  is  Capri ,  or 
Capri  Caprea,  fituate  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Gulph 
Ifisnd.  cf  jy^aples,  three  Miles  to  the  Weftward  of  the 
Continent,  and  about  twenty  to  the  South- 
j  ward  of  the  City  of  Naples.  This  Ifland,  fays 
Mr.  Addifon ,  I  was  very  defirous  to  fee,  ha¬ 
ving  been  the  Retirement  of  Auguftm  for  fome 
time,  and  the  Refidence  of  Tibenm  for  feveral 
Years.  It  is  about  four  Miles  in  length  from 
Eaft  to  Weft,  and  about  one  in  Breadth.  The 
Weft  end  of  it  for  about  two  Miles  is  a  conti¬ 
nu’d  Rock,  vaftly  high  and  inacceffible  by  Sea, 
in  which  pare  however  is  the  Iargeft  Town  in 
the  Ifland,  call’d  Am  Caprea ,  and  is  cover’d  in 
feveral  places  with  a  very  fruitful  Soil.  The 


Eaft  end  of  the  Ifland  rifes  up  in  Precipices  The 
very  near  as  high,  but  between  the  Eaftern  Italian 
and  Weftern  Mountains  lies  a  flip  of  lower  Iflands. 
Ground,  which  runs  acrofs  the  Ifland,  and  is  l/YNJ 
one  of  the  pleafanteft  Spots  that  can  be  feen. 

It  is  hid  with  Vines,  Figs,  Oranges,  Almonds, 

Olives,  Myrtles  and  Fields  of  Corn,  which 
look  extremely  frefh  and  beautiful,  and  make 
up  the  moft  delightful  little  Landskip  imagina¬ 
ble,  when  they  are  furvey’d  from  the  tops  of 
the  neighbouring  Mountains.  Here  Hands  the 
Town  of  Caprea,  the  Bifhop’s  Palace,  and  two 
or  three  Convents.  In  the  middle  of  this 
fruitful  traft  of  Land,  rifes  a  Hill  that  was 
probably  cover’d  with  Buildings  in  Tiberims 
time.  There  are  ftill  feveral  Ruins  on  the  fides 
of  it,  and  about  the  top  are  found  two  or 
three  dark  Galleries,  low  builr,  and  cover’d 
with  Mafon’s  Work,  tho’  at  prefent  they  ap¬ 
pear  over-grown  with  Grafs.  But  the  moft 
confiderable  Ruin  is  that  which  ftands  at  the 
very  Extremity  of  the  Eaftern  Promontory, 
where  there  are  ftill  fome  Apartments  left  very 
high,  and  arch’d  at  the  top.  Thefe  Rooms 
ftand  deep  in  the  Earth,  and  have  nothing  like 
Windows  or  Chimneys,  from  whence  it  is 
conje&ur’d  they  were  either  bathing  places  or 
Refervoirsof  Water,  and  here  are  often  found 
Medals  and  Pipes  of  Lead  as  they  dig  among 
the  Rubbifh.  Not  many  Years  ago  they  dif- 
cover’d  a  pav’d  Road  running  under  Ground 
from  the  top  of  a  Mountain  to  the  Sea-ftde. 

There  is  a  very  noble  Profpeft  from  this  place. 

On  the  one  fide  lies  a  vaft  Extent  of  Seas  that 
runs  further  than  the  Eye  can  reach,  and  op- 
pofite  to  it,  is  the  green  Promontory  of  Sur- 
rentum  (or  Sorrento),  and  on  the  other  fide  the 

whole 
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The  whole  Profped  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  which 
Italian  tnuft  fiill  have  been  more  pleafant  when  that 
Iflands.  Bay  was  encompafs’d  with  fo  long  a  Range  of 
Buildings,  that  it  appear’d  to  thofe  who  look’d 
zz  it  at  a  diftance  but  as  one  continu’d  City. 
One  ftill  lees  on  the  bendings  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Caprea  the  Marks  of  feveral  antient 
Scales  of  Stairs,  by  which  they  us’d  to  afcend 
them.  The  whole  Bland  is  fo  unequal,  that 
there  were  but  few  Diverfions  to  be  found  in 
it  without  Doors,  but  what  recommended  it 
moft  to  Tiberius ,  was  its  wholfome  Air,  which 
is  warm  in  Winter  and  cool  in  Summer  ;  and 
its  inacceffible  Coafls,  which  are  generally  fo 
very  fteep,  that  a  handful  of  Men  might  de- 
fend  them  againft  a  powerful  Army.  Tiberius , 
’tis  conjedur’d,  had  his  different  Residences 
here,  according  to  the  Seafons  of  the  Year, 
and  his  different  Sets  cf  Pleafure  requir’d. 
Suetonius  fays,  Duodecim  Villas  totidem  nominibus 
ornavit.  The  whole  Bland  was  probably  cut 
into  feveral  eafy  Afcents,  adorn’d  with  Pala¬ 
ces,  and  planted  with  as  great  a  Variety  of 
Groves  and  Gardens  as  the  Situation  of  the 
place  would  admit.  The  Works  under  Ground 
were  however  more  extraordinary  than  thofe 
above  it,  for  the  Rocks  were  all  undermin’d 
with  Highways,  Grotto’s,  Galleries,  Bag¬ 
nio’s,  and  fubterraneous  Retirements,  that 
fuited  with  the  brutal  Pieafures  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  which  were  after  his  Death  demolifli’d  by 
the  Romans ,  in  Deteftation  of  the  unnatural 
and  lafcivious  Scenes  which  had  been  aded 
there  ;  the  Beauties  of  the  Bland  were  order’d 
to  be  defac’d  by  an  Army  of  Pioneers. 


—Quern 
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^ Quern  rapes  Caprearum  tetra  latebit 
Inceflo  pojfejfa  Sent  ? 


The 


Cl.  de  <\to  Conf. 


Hon.  L/VX4 


Who  has  not  heard  of  Caprea’s  guilty  Shore, 

Polluted  by  the  Rank  old  Emperor  l 

This  Ifland  is  moft  remarkable  at  prefent  for 
the  multitude  of  Quails  that  are  taken  there 
twice  a  Year. 

The  Ifland  of  Ifchia  is  fituated  about  three  ifehial 
Miles  to  the  Westward  of  the  Cape  or  Pro¬ 
montory  of  Mifenum ,  and  twelve  or  fourteen 
to  the  Weftward  of  the  City  of  Naples ,  being 
about  twenty  Miles  in  Circumference,  and 
was  call  d  by  the  antient  Poets  Inarime ,  hav¬ 
ing  laid  Typhaus  under  it,  on  account  of  the 
Eruptions^  of  Fire  which  formerly  happen’d 
here,  tho’  there  have  been  none  for  three 
hundred  Years  part.  The  laffc  was  a  very  ter¬ 
rible  one,  and  deftroy’d  a  whole  City.  There 
are  fcarce  any  figns  of  fubterraneous  Fires  at 
prefent,  the  Earth  being  cover’d  with  Her¬ 
bage,  except  where  it  is  rocky.  There  ifliies 
indeed  a  conftant  Smoke  through  fome  Cre¬ 
vices  of  the  Earth,  which  is  occafion’d,  my 
Author  conceives,  by  the  warm  Springs  that 
feed  the  many  Baths,  with  which  this  Ifland 
is  replenifh’d.  On  the  North  end  of  the 
Ifland  ftands  the  Town  and  Caftle  on  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  high  Rock,  divided  from  the  Body 
of  the  Ifland  by  a  Channel,  and  inaccefiible 
to  an  Enemy  on  all  fides ;  on  which  account 
Ferdinand  II.  King  of  Naples ,  retir’d  hither 
when  Charles  VIII.  of  France  over-run  that 
Kingdom. 


Vol.  X. 
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4.!§  The  Trefent  State 

The  Procita  is  an  Ifland  of  much  lefs  DimenfionS 
Italian,  than  the  lad,  but  abundantly  more  fruitful, 
Iflands.  and  is  fituated  between  Ifchia  and  Cape  M- 
fenum  ;  being  three  or  four  Miles  in  Circum- 
Trocita.  ference,  the  mod  confiderable  place  upon  it 
is  the  Abbey  of  St.  Michael. 

Ponz,a  olim  Pontia,  fituated  about  fourteen 
Miles  to  the  Southward  of  the  Promontory 
of  Circeio  or  Circello ,  and  thirty  to  the  Wed- 
ward  of  Gaieta ,  deem’d  a  part  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Naples ,  but  fubjed  at  prefent  to  the 
Duke  of  Parma.  Hither  the  Romans  antiently 
banifh’d  Criminals  of  Figure.  It  is  an  Ifland 
of  very  little  Confequence,  and  yields  but  a 
poor  Revenue  to  the  Sovereign.  There  are 
fome  other  Imall  Iflands  belonging  to  Naples 
and  Sicily  which  will  be  found  in  the  Map 
bound  up  with  this  Work,  but  they  do  no; 
merit  a  particular  Defcription. 

The  principal  Iflands  upon  the  Coad  of 
Tufcany  are,  i.  Giglio.  i.  Elba.  3.  Pianofa. 
4.  Formicle.  5.  Monte  Chrifto.  6.  Capraria. 
7.  Maloria.  And,  8.  Gorgona. 

Qiglii'  Giglio  is  fituated  about  twelve  Miles  from 
the  Sienefe  in  Tufcany ,  and  is  about  twenty-five 
Miles  in  Circumference  ;  fubjed  to  the  Great 
Duke  in  Temporals,  and  to  the  Abbot  Tre- 
fontana  in  Spirituals. 

glfai  The  Ifland  of  Elba  or  Athalia,  is  fituated 
about  fifteen  Miles  to  the  Wedward  of  the 
Coad  of  Tufcany,  dretching  from  Ead  to 
Wed,  much  longer  than  broad,  and  about 
forty  Miles  in  Circumference.  The  Chief 
Porta  places  upon  it  are,  1.  Porto  Longone,  a  frnall 
longone.  Town  near  the  Ead  end  of  the  Ifland,  with  a 
good  Harbour,  and  defended  by  a  Fort  on  a 
Rock,  now  in  the  Poffeffion  of  the  King  of 

Spain * 
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Spain.  2.  Porto  Feraio ,  fituate  on  the  North  The 
fide  of  the  Ifland,  which  has  alfo  a  good  Har-  Italian 
bour,  and  is  defended  by  a  Citadel,  under  the  Ifland s 
Dominion  of  the  Duke  of  Tufcany. 

Pianofa  lies  four  or  five  Miles  to  the  South-  Porto 
ward  of  Elba ,  and  is  fub/ed  to  the  Duke  of  l”"*1'*' 
lufcany ;  but  is  a  barren  uncultivated  Ifland,  noJ*' 
from  whence  he  reaps  little  Profit. 

Capraria ,  fo  call’d  from  the  multitude  of 
Goats  which  were  found  here  anriently,  is  ’ 
fituated  between  Corfica  and  Tufcany ,  a  moun¬ 
tainous  Ifland,  about  twenty  Miles  in  Cir¬ 
cumference,  and  fubjed  to  the  Republick  of 
Genoa ,  who  have  a  Fortrefs  upon  it.  The 
number  of  the  Inhabitants  is  not  computed  to 
be  more  than  fix  hundred. 

Gorgona  or  Urgo,  lies  in  the  fame  Sea,  to 
the  Northward  of  Capraria,  about  twenty-five  0> 
Miles  to  the  Weflward  of  Leghorn,  and  ten 
Miles  in  Circumference,  fubjed  to  the  great 
Duke  of  Tujcany. 

Maloria  is  a  little  Ifland  between  Gorgona 
and  Leghorn ,  fubjed  to  the  fame  Prince.  The  MalorUi 
reft  of  the  Iflands  on  this  Coaft  are  inconfidera- 
ble,  but  their  Situations  are  defcrib’d  in  the 
Map  of  Italy. 

When  I  was  fpeaking  of  the  Strait  or  Faro 
of  Meffina ,  becween  Calabria  and  Sicily,  I  ScJlla  and 
fhould  have  remembred  the  famous  Scylla  and  charibdk* 
Charibdis  there,  fo  much  dreaded  by  the  Mar- 
riners  of  old  ;  but  Ships  palling  them  now  fre¬ 
quently  with  the  greateft  fecurity,  I  hardly 
thought  them  worth  the  mentioning.  Naviga¬ 
tion  was  but  in  its  Infancy  when  the  Poets 
reprefented  thefe  places  as  fatal  to  Sea- faring 
Men.  There  feems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
H  h  h  2  ftrong 
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The  ftrong  Current  and  Eddy  of  the  Waters  here, 
Italian  which  is  frequently  obferv’d  in  other  places. 
Iflands.  Sardinia  is  an  Ifland  of  an  Oblong  Form, 
~v'  firetching  fromNorth  to  South  in  theT«/cfl«Sea, 
Sardinia,  bounc{ed  by  the  Strait,  which  divides  it  from 
lion  E™'  Corfica  towards  the  North  ;  by  the  Tufcan  Sea 
C5nc’  &c-  which  feparates  it  from  Italy ,  from  which  it  is 
about  fifty  Leagues  diftant  towards  the  Eafi ; 
and  by  the  fame  Sea  on  the  South  and  Weft  5 
lying  about  forty  Leagues  North-Weft  of 
cilyi  between  the  thirty-ninth  and  forty-firft 
Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  is  an  hund¬ 
red  and  forty  Miles  in  length,  and  fixty  in 
breadth.  The  Air  in  Summer  is  hot  and  ful- 
f»oib  tty,  and  reckon’d  very  unhealthful.  The  Soil 
is  fruitful  where  it  is  manur’d,  producing 
Corn,  Wine  and  Oil  in  abundance ;  but  is  not 
cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  Natives 
feeming  to  have  little  Inclination  to  Husband¬ 
ry,  choofing  rather  to  live  upon  what  the 
Earth  produces  fpontanioufly  than  to  improve 
their  Grounds.  They  have  great  plenty  of 
Cattfo  Cattle,  wild  Beafts  and  Game,  and  are  fo  far 
from  having  any  want  of  Corn,  tho3  great 
part  of  their  Lands  are  uncultivated,  that 
feme  Years,  ’tis  faid,  they  export  eight  or 
nine  hundred  thoufand  Bufhels,  of  which  the 
greateft  part  is  carried  to  Spain.  There  is  a 
variety  of  Hills  and  Plains,  and  the  Moun¬ 
tains  on  the  North  are  exceeding  high.  Theft 
Chief  Rivers  are,  1.  Th zSacer,  which  rifes  in 
the  North-Eaft  part  of  the  Ifland,  and  falls  in¬ 
to  a  Bay  on  the  South-Weft  near  Orifiagnh 
2.  The  Ccquinas ,  which  rifes  in  the  middle  of 
the  Ifland,  and  difeharges  it  felf  into  the  Sea 
on  the  North  near  Caftle  Arragonefe.  3.  The 
Sepm3  which  rifes  in  the  middle  of  the  Ifland, 
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and  falls  into  a  Bay  towards  the  South-Eafl.  The 
And,  4;  The  River  Sepro,  which  runs  from  Italian 
North  to  South,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Cag  ltlands. 
liari  on  the  South-Eaft  part  of  the  Ifland.  -''WJ 

It  is  ufually  divided  into  two  parts,  i  The 
Southern,  call’d  Cape  Cagliari ,  from  the  Ca~  1  1 10n‘ 
pital  City,  which  ftands  in  this  part  of  the 
Ifland.  And,  2.  The  Northern,  call’d  Cape 
Logadoriy  from  a  Cape  of  that  Name  in  the 
North.  The  Chief  Towns  are,  i.  Cagliari. 
i.  Orifiagni.  3.  ViUa  D’ Iglejia.  ^.Safari.  5. 

Cafiel  Arragonefe.  6.  Algeri.  And,  7.  Bofa. 

Cagliari  or  Cala/is,  the  Capital,  is  fituated  Cagliari 
on  the  declivity  of  a  Hill  near  a  Bay  of  the  City. 
Sea  to  which  it  communicates  its  Name,  on 
the  South-Eafl:  part  of  the  Ifland,  and  is  a 
large  handfome  populous  place,  with  a  to- 
lerable  Harbour,  and  pretty  brisk  Trade,  con- 
fidering  the  Country  it  ftands  in  5  and  is  a 
Univerfity,  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop,  and 
the  Seat  of  the  Viceroy  :  It  does  not  feem  to 
be  a  place  of  any  great  Strength,  making  but 
a  very  mean  Defence  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Englijh  in  the  Year  1708.  and  afterwards 
by  the  Spainards  in  the  Year  1717.  nor  did  the 
Caftle  hold  out  much  longer,  tho’  fome  have 
given  it  the  Name  of  a  ftrong  Citadel. 

Orifiagni  or  Orifian ,  is  fituated  on  a  Bay  of  Orifiagni. 
the  fame  Name,  on  the  South- Weft  part  of 
the  Ifland,  about  forty-five  Miles  North-Weft 
of  Cagliari :  It  is  a  handfome  well  built  Town, 
the  See  of  an  Archbifhop,  and  the  Capital  of 
a  Marquifate. 

Villa  D’lglefia  ftands  on  a  Bay  of  the  Sea  at  yma 
the  South-Weft  corner  of  the  Ifland,  thirty  D'lglefie. 
Miles  to  the  Weftward  of  Cagliari ,  defended 
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The  by  a  Caftle,  and  is  the  See  of  a  Bilhop,  Suf- 

Italian,  Eagan  of  Cagliari. 

Iflands,  Safferi  or  Safferi ,  is  fituated  in  a  Plain  on 
C/V“V  the  North-Weft  part  of  the  Ifland,  about  ten 
Safari.  Miles  from  the  Sea,  a  pretty  large  Town,  de¬ 
fended  by  a  Caftle,  and  the  See  of  an  Arch- 
bifhop. 

Caftel  Arragonefe  is  a  little  fortified  Town 
Capi  in  the  North-Weft  part  of  the  Ifland,  with  a 
Arragonefe  pretty,  good  Harbour,  about  twenty-five  Miles 
North-Eaft  of  Sajfari,  and  is  the  See  of  a 
Biftiop,  Suffragan  of  Sajfari . 

Alger i  or  Algueri,  is  a  fortified  Town,  fi- 
^  4  tuated  on  a  Bay  of  the  Sea,  on  the  Norths 

^lgin"  Weft  part  of  the  Ifland,  fixteen  Miles  South 

of  Safferi,  and  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  Suffra¬ 
gan  of  Safferi. 

Bofa  ftands  at  the  Mouth  of  a  River  of  the 
'Bofa-  fame  Name,  on  the  Weft  part  of  the  Ifland, 
twenty  Miles  South  of  Algeria  and  is  a  Bifhop’s 
See,  Suffragan  of  Safferi. 

There  are  very  few  Towns  more  of  any 
Confequence  upon  the  Ifland.  It  is  but  thin- 
Their  ly  peopled,  and  the  Natives  are  an  unpolifti’d 
Hiftory.  Generation,  who  having  long  been  a  Province 
to  fome  diftant  Kingdom,  have  been  pretty 
much  negle&ed,  and  neither  their  Soil  or 
Traffick  improv’d  as  they  would  have  been 
if  they  had  been  bleffed  with  a  Prince  of  their 
own. 

The  firft  Colonies  planted  here  came  from 
Greece,  Phoenicia,  and  other  Eaftern  Countries, 
who  erefted  little  States  and  Principalites  in 
this  Ifland,  as  they  had  done  in  Italy  and  Sici¬ 
ly.  The  Carthaginian  State  was  the  firft  Pow¬ 
er  that  had  the  Dominion  of  the  whole  Ifland3 
who  were  difpoffefs’d  of  it  by  the  Romans . 

The 
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The  Saracens  made  a  Conqueft  of  it  about  the  The 
fame  time  they  ravaged  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  Italian 
Republicks  of  Genoa  and  Pifa  attack’d  the  Sa -  Iflanas. 
racens,  and  recover’d  part  of  the  Ifland  from 
them  ;  but  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  was  pleas’d 
to  make  a  Grant  of  it  to  James  II  King  of 
Arragon,  in  the  thirteenth  Century,  who  with 
great  difficulty  drove  the  Genoefe  and  Pifans 
from  thence,  with  the  reft  of  the  Powers  then 
in  Pofleffion  of  the  Ifland,  who  had  confede¬ 
rated  together  againft  him,  and  it  was  after¬ 
wards  united  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  till  the 
Enghjh  Fleet  under  Sir  John  Leak  reduc’d  it  to 
the  Obedience  of  King  Charles  III.  the  prefent 
Emperor  in  the  Year  1708.  and  it  was  con¬ 
firm’d  by  the  feveral  Parties  to  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  (except  Spain )  to  the  Houfe  cf  Auftria, 

Spain  feeming  to  acquiefce  in  this  Difpolirion  ; 
but  King  Philip  under  pretence  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  had  not  evacuated  Catalonia  in  the  man¬ 
ner  he  had  hipulated  to  do  it,  but  had  put  the 
Catalans  into  Pofleffion  of  Barcelona,  which 
ought  to  have  been  deliver’d  up  to  him, 
equipp’d  a  Fleet  of  Men  of  War  in  the  Year 
1717*  putting  feven  or  eight  thoufand  Land 
Forces  on  board,  under  the  Command  of  the 
Marquis  de  Lede  to  recover  Sardinia  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain.  On  the  two  and  twentieth 
of  Augufl  the  Difpofitions  being  made  for  a 
Defcent  near  Cagliari ,  the  Marquis  de  Lede 
fent  an  Officer  to  the  Marquis  de  Rubi  Vice¬ 
roy  of  Sardinia  for  the  Emperor  to  fummon 
him  to  furrender  Cagliari ,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Ifland  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Officer 
returning  with  a  Refulal,  the  Spanijh  Troops 
landed  without  Oppoiltion.  The  Imperialifts 
thereupon  retir’d  into  the  Suburbs  of  Cagliari 

without 
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The  without  firing  a  fiiot,  and  from  thence  with- 
Italian  drew  into  the  Town;  but  it  feems  the  whole 
Iflands.  Garrifon  did  not  amount  to  more  than  four 
t/VNJ  hundred  Regular  Foot,  and  two  hundred 
Horfe,  betides  Militia,  for  at  this  time  the 
Emperor  was  engaged  in  a  War  againft  the 
‘Turks,  and  had  drawn  mo  ft  of  the  regular 
Forces  out  of  the  Ifland.  On  the  feventeenth 
of  September,  the  Spaniards  having  advanc’d 
their  Trenches  within  Piftol  ftiotof  the  Walls 
of  Cagliari ,  the  Marquis  de  Rubi  left  the  Town 
with  an  hundred  and  fifty  Horfe,  and  retir'd 
to  Alguevo  or  Alger i ,  leaving  the  Command  of 
the  Place  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Guardia,  who 
was  oblig’d  to  furrender  the  third  of  OBober 
following,  and  no  Supplies  coming  to  the  Af- 
fiftance  of  the  Germans ,  the  Viceroy  quitted 
the  Ifland  and  retir’d  to  Genoa  ;  whereupon 
the  Spaniards  became  entire  Mafters  of  Sardi~ 
nia,  which  they  held  till  the  Year  1720,  when 
they  were  oblig’d  to  yield  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  by  Treaty,  to  whom  it  was  affign’d  in 
lieu  of  Sicily,  with  the  Title  of  King  ot Sardi¬ 
nia,  and  this  Prince  remains  in  Pofleffion  of  it 
at  this  Day. 

The  Ifland  of  Corfica  lies  alfo  in  the  Tufcan 
Ifland,  SI-  Sea,  a  little  to  the  Northward  of  Sardinia , 
tuacion  ninety  Miles  to  the  Southward  of  the  Coaft  of 
and  Ex-  Genoa,  and  eighty  to  the  Weft  ward  of  the 
tent’  Coaft  of  Tufcany,  between  the  forty-firft  and 
the  forty-third  Degrees  of  North  Latitude  ; 
extending  about  thirty  Leagues  in  length  from 
North  to  South,  and  about  thirteen  in  breadth 
from  Eaft  to  Weft  about  the  middle,  but  being 
near  an  Oval  Figure,  is  much  narrower  at 
The  Face  each  end.  It  is  furrounded  aimoft  with 
of  che  Rocks  and  Mountains,  which  makes  it  of  dif- 
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ficult  Accefs,  and  the  Inland  part  is  pretty  The 
mountainous,  tho’ there  are  Tome  Plains  which  Italian 
produce  plenty  of  Corn,  as  the  Hills  do  Wine,  lflands.1 
Oil  and  Fruits,  however,  rhe  Soil  is  not  fo 
fruitful  as  that  of  Sardinia,  nor  the  Air  fo 
unhealthful  :  It  is  pretty  well  water’d  with 
Springs  and  Rivers,  but  as  the  laft  run  but  a 
little  way  before  they  fall  into  the  Sea,  they 
cannot  be  very  large.  They  have  plenty  of 
black  Cattle  and  Sheep,  and  a  little  fprightly 
breed  of  Horfes.  Here  are  fome  Iron  Mines, 
and  others  of  Aiium,  with  fome  Salt  Pits.  The 
Natives  are  faid  to  be  a  clownifti  People, 
rough  in  their  Manners,  like  the  Element  they 
chiefly  Converfe  with,  and  were  fo  much 
given  to  Piracy  and  Pilfering  formerly,  that 
’tis  faid,  the  Name  of  Corfair,  which  fignifies 
a  Rover  or  Pirate,  was  deriv’d  from  hence. 

It  is  ufually  divided  into  Corfica  Citerior  and 
Ulterior ,  the  former  is  the  Northern  part  next 
Genoa ,  and  the  other  the  Southern  next  Sardi¬ 
nia.  The  Chief  Towns  are,  1.  Baftia.  2.  Chief 
Fiorenz.0.  3.  Nelio ,  or  Nebbio.  4.  Cahi.  5.  Towns’, 
Sagcna.  6.  Corte.  7.  Aleria .  2.  Accia>.  9. 

Mariana.  10.  Ajaz,z,o.  11.  Bonifacio.  And, 

1  2 .  Porto  Vecchio. 

Baftia ,  the  Capital,  is  fituated  on  a  Bay  of  BaciSi 
the  Sea,  at  the  North-Eaft  part  of  thelfland, 
and  has  a  pretty  good  Harbour,  defended  by 
a  Caftle,  the  See  of  a  Bifiiop,  Suffragan  of 
Genoa ,  and  the  Seat  of  the  Viceroy. 

Cahi  fituate  on  a  Bay  of  the  fame  Name, 
on  the  North-Weft  part  of  the  Ifland,  defend’ 
ed  by  a  Caftle  on  a  fteep  Rock,  forty  Miles 
South- Weft  of  Baflia. 

Corte  is  an  Inland  Town,  about  the  middle  Coyf^ 
of  the  Ifland,  forty  Miles  to  the  Southward 
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of  Bafiia,  defended  by  a  Caftle,  fituate  on  an 
inacceffibie  Rock. 

Ajaz,zo  Hands  on  a  Bay  of  the  fame  Name, 
on  the  South-Weft  part  of  the  Ifland,  a  pretty 
large  Town,  with  a  good  Harbour,  defended 
by  a  Fort,  and  is  the  See  of  a  Biflibp,  Suffra¬ 
gan  to  Pifa. 

Bonifacio  ftands  on  the  South  Point  of  the 
Ifland,  on  the  Strait  which  divides  it  from  Sar¬ 
dinia  :  It  has  a  good  Harbour,  and  a  tolerable 
Trade,  being  efteem’d  the  beft  Town  in  the 
Ifland. 

Porto  Vecchio  ftands  near  the  Sea  on  the 
South-Eaft  part  of  the  Ifland,  about  fixteen 
Miles  to  the  Northward  of  Bonifacio ,  and  is  a 
large  Town,  with  a  tolerable  Harbour. 

This  Ifland  was  planted  alfo  by  Colonies 
from  Greece,  and  other  Countries  of  the  Levant ; 
and  having  been  fubdued  by  the  Carthaginians , 
was  afterwards  taken  from  them  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  :  The  Saracens  poflefs’d  themfelves  of  it 
when  they  invaded  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and 
were  driven  from  thence  by  the  Pifans  and 
Genoefe  ;  and  this  laft  State  having  driven  out 
the  other,  remain  foie  Mafters  of  it,  and  fend 
their  Viceroy  hither,  who  is  the  Governour  of 
it.  The  Doge  of  GenoaSs  crown’d  at  his  Ac- 
ceffion  with  a  Royal  Crown,  as  Sovereign  of 
CorJica3  which  was  antientiy  reputed  a  King¬ 
dom  j  but  this  does  not  however  give  this 
State  the  Precedence  of  Venice . 

Among  the  Italian  Iflands  I  fhall  take  in 
Malta ,  it  being  nearer  Sicily  than  any  other 
Shore,  and  formerly  under  the  fame  Sovereign 
that  Naples  and  Sicily  were. 

This  Ifland  of  Malta  or  Maltha  olim  Melita , 
is  ficuated  ftxty  Miles  to  the  Southward  of 

Cape 
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Cape  Paffaro,  the  mod  Southerly  Promontory  The 
of  Sicily,  two  hundred  Miles  to  the  Eaftward  Italian 
of  Tunis  in  Africa ,  and  almoft  as  much  South-  Iflands. 
Weft  of  Cape  Spartivento,  the  moft  Southerly  </VNJ 
Promontory  of  Italy ,  fo  that  it  lies  almoft  in 
the  Midway  between  Africa  and  Europe,  but 
as  it  is  rather  nearer  to  the  latter,  it  may  pro¬ 
perly  enough  be  reckon'd  among  the  European 
Iflands,  tho’  it  be  fome  times  by  Geographers 
plac'd  in  Africa.  It  lies  in  thirty  five  De¬ 
grees  fome  odd  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and 
is  of  an  Oval  Figure,  or  pretty  near  ir,  being 
twenty  Miles  in  length  from  the  North-Weft 
to  the  South-Eaft,  and  ten  or  twelve  in 
breadth,  about  the  middle  of  the  Ifland. 

The  Air  is  generally  clear  and  healthful,  -phg  ^jr 
but  excefiive  hot,  when  it  is  not  refrefh’d  with  Soil  and 
cool  breezes  from  the  Sea.  The  Ifland  is  all  Fruits, 
a  white  foft  Rock,  cover’d  with  a  Foot  of 
Earth,  or  thereabouts  ;  moderately  fruitful, 
producing  Corn  and  Grapes,  they  make  no 
Wine  however,  nor  have  they  Corn  fufficient 
for  the  Inhabitants  ;  not  but  that  it  would 
bear  Corn  enough,  fays  a  late  Traveller,  but 
their  Cotton  and  other  Plants  are  more  pro¬ 
fitable,  and  they  furnifh  themfelves  with  Com 
and  Wine  upon  very  eafy  Terms  from  Sicily. 

The  Corn  the  Ifland  produces  is  Barley  and 
Buck  Wheat,  they  have  alfo  Olaves,  Figs, 
and  other  Fruits,  and  great  plenty  of 
Cummin  Seed,  Annifeed,  and  Cotton,  of 
which  they  export  large  Quantities,  as  they 
do  alfo  of  Indigo.  They  have  Lemons  and 
Oranges  all  the  Year  round,  and  plenty  of 
Peas  and  Beans,  and  other  Pulfe  and  Garden 
Stuff;  infomuch  that  my  Author  thinks  it 
very  well  deferves  the  Epithet  of  Fertile  Malta , 
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The  ft  ill  given  it  by  the  Poets.  Their  Mutton  and 
Italian  Lamb  is  excellently  good,  and  they  have  ftore 
Iflands.  of  Game,  and  Fowls  wild  and  tame  :  The 
Superfticious  are  of:  Opinion  that  no  venomous 
Animals.  £reat;ure  vviil  live  here,  ftnce  St.  Paul  blefs'd 
the  Ifland  with  his  Prefence.  Rofes,  Thyme 
and  Fennel  grow  wild  in  every  part  of  it, 
and  their  Honey  is  efteem'd  the  beft  in  Europe. 
There  are  feveral  good  Springs  in  the  IfTapd, 
but  no  Rivers  :  what  they  feem  to  want  moft 
is  Wood,  there  being  fcarce  any  other  Trees 
than  Fruit-Trees  upon  the  place  f  but  as  they 
have  very  good  Stone  for  Building,  and  the 
Country  is  warm,  they  want  it  the  lefs. 

The  Natives  are  of  very  tawny  Com¬ 
plexions,  efpecially  the  Peafants,  who  are  not 
half  cloath’d.  The  better  fort  of  People  who 
live  in  Towns,  follow  the  French  or  Spanijh 
Modes  :  in  keeping  their  Women  conceal'd 
they  imitate  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  The 
Ifland  is  pretty  well  flock'd  with  Women  of 
Pleafure  however  from  Greece ,  who  refort  hi¬ 
ther  to  accommodate  the  unmarried  Knights, 
and  others  who  defpife  the  Chains  of  a  Conju¬ 
gal  Life.  The  Language  of  the  common  Peo¬ 
ple  is  the  Morefco,  a  fort  of  barbarous  Arabick , 
fpoken  on  the  Coaft  of  Africk ,  and  the  reft  ufe 
a  Dialed  of  the  Italian ,  which  they  fpeak 
pretty  roughly. 

The  chief  places  are,  the  City  of  Malta,  or 
La  V alette,  the  Cite,  the  Bourg ,  and  the  IJle , 
with  the  Caftles  of  St.  Elmo  and  St.  Auge, 
Civitta  Vecchia ,  and  II  Bochero. 
faiaha  The  Cite ,  the  Bourg  and  the  IJle,  all  of 
T°wn.  them  compofe  the  Town  of  Alalta,  but  are 
according  to  my  Author  fo  many  diftind  Cities 
feparated  from  each  other  by  Channels  of  the 
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Sea,  which  form  fo  many  Peninfula’s,  confift-  The 
ing  of  Rocks,  which  rife  a  great  height  out  of  Italian 
the  Sea,  and  have  fecure  Harbours  belonging  Iflands. 
to  them,  capable  of  receiving  whole  Fleets. 

On  approaching  of  Malta,  two  of  thefe  Ports 
appear  diftinguiih’d  by  a  high  point  of  Band, 
on  which  are  built  the  new  City  and  the 
Caftle  of  Sr.  Elmo.  That  on  the  right  Hand 
is  call’d  Marfamoucbet ,  where  Vefl’els  put  in 
for  Refrefhments  ;  the  other  is  the  great 
Harbour,  defended  by  the  Caftle  of  St.  Elmo , 
the  Fort  of  Terra  della  Bocca,  and  the  Caftle  of 
S t.Auge.  The  Fortifications  are  regular,  and 
very  ftrong  by  Art  as  well  as  Nature.  The 
Streets  are  broad,  and  the  Houfes  well  built 
with  white  hewn  Stone,  with  which  their 
Rocks  furnifh  them  upon  the  Spot.  They 
are  flat  roof’d,  furrounded  with  Rails  or  Bal- 
lufters,  and  make  a  very  good  Appearance. 

The  Water  they  drink  is  brought  by  an  Aque- 
dud  four  Miles  to  Malta,  befides  which  they 
have  Cifterns  and  Refervoirs  of  Rain-Water. 

The  new  Town  call’d  Valetta  confifts  of  twenty 
Streets  that  lie  parallel  to  each  other,  but 
they  are  uneven,  having  no  other  Pavement 
than  the  Rock  on  which  they  are  built.  It  has 
but  two  Gates,  one  on  the  Land-fide  and  the 
other  towards  the  Harbour.  The  Outworks 
take  in  a  good  Space  of  Ground,  for  the  Se¬ 
curity  of  the  Country-People  in  cafe  of  an  In- 
vafion.  Among  their  publick  Buildings,  the 
Church  of  St.  John  is  efteem’d  equal  to  moft 
in  Italy,  adorn’d  on  the  Outfide  with  a  noble 
Piazza  and  Fountains.  It  is  large  and  lofty, 
and  pav’d  with  Marble  of  various  Colours, 
beautified  with  feveral  rich  Chapels  and  Al¬ 
tars,  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Grand  Mafters  - 
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The  and  here  among  their  Relicks,  they  fbew  the 
Italian  right  Hand  of  St.  John  Baptift  ;  but  it  is  moft 
Iflands.  admir’d  for  the  Evangelical  Biftory,  exqui- 
fitely  painted  by  one  of  the  Knights.  The 
Palace  of  the  Grand  Mafter  is  a  magnificent 
Building,  befides  which  there  are  many  other 
Palaces  that  make  no  mean  Figure.  The  Ma¬ 
gazine,  in  which  there  are  Arms  for  thirty 
thoufand  Men,  the  Treafury  and  Hofpital, 
are  all  noble  Buildings,  and  defen  e  a  Travel¬ 
ler’s  Attention.  In  the  Hofpital  all  infirm 
People  are  receiv’d,  and  ferv’d  by  the  younger 
Knights  in  Silver,  and  every  Friday  by  the 
Grand  Mafter  and  the  Great  Crofles,  or 
Chiefs  of  the  refpe&ive  Nations,  to  which  it 
feems  they  are  oblig’d  by  their  Conftitution. 
Malta  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  Suffragan  of  Palermo . 
The  old  City  of  Melita ,  now  call’d  Citta  Nota- 
hile  and  Civitta  Vecchia ,  lies  in  the  middle  of 
the  Ifland,  antiently  a  large  populous  place, 
and  contains  at  prefent  about  five  or  fix  hun¬ 
dred  Houfes,  Near  it  is  the  Summer  Palace 
of  the  Grand  Mafter,  call’d  11  Bocheto,  fortifi¬ 
ed  like  a  Caftle,  but  extremely  well  fituated, 
having  a  Profped  over  a  great  part  of  the 
Ifland.  Its  Gardens  and  natural  Orange- 
Groves,  fays  my  Author,  are  delicious,  beau¬ 
tifully  intermingled  with  Fruit-Trees,  and 
Parterres  of  Flowers.  There  are  befides  in 
the  Ifland  twenty-fix  Parifhes,  and  between 
thirty  and  forty  Villages  equal  to  Towns, 
containing  about  fifty  thoufand  Souls,  of 
which  the  one  half  are  military  Men  and  un¬ 
married.  Five  Miles  to  the  Weftward  lies  the 
Sand  Mand  of  Goz.o ,  being  about  twelve  Miles  long 

and  fix  broad,  and  containing  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  Houfes.  Near  it  is  the  Ifle  of  Comino3 
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five  Miles  in  Circumference,  with  fome  leffer  The 
Illands  that  are  fubjeft  to  Malta.  And  I  mull  Italian 
not  forget  the  Catacombs  cf  Malta ,  which  Illands. 
fome  call  a  fubterranean  Town,  hewn  out  of  l/VO 
the  folid  Rock  ,•  but  by  the  Defcription  they 
feem  to  refemble  thofe  of  Rome  and  Naples , 
and  therefore  were  probably  put  to  the  fame 
Ufe  at  Malta. 

The  firft  Inhabitants  of  this  Ifland  were  the  Hiflory 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians ,  after  which  it  fell  of  Malta. 
under  the  Dominion  of  the  Romans ,  and  gene¬ 
rally  follow'd  the  Fate  of  Sicily,  till  Charles  V. 
gave  it  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  JeruJalem, 

Anno  1 530.  Of  the  Original  of  thefe  Knights 
or  Hofpitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  we 
meet  with  this  Account.  Some  time  before 
the  Expedition  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  to  the 
Holy  Land,  fome  Neopolitan  Merchants  who 
traded  in  the  Levant  obtain’d  Leave  of  the 
Caliph  of  Egypt  to  build  a  Floufe  there,  for  the 
Entertainment  of  thofe  of  their  Nation  who 
came  in  Pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem ,  for  which 
they  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  Tribute.  They 
afterwards  built  two  Churches  near  their 
Houfe,  and  entertain'd  the  Pilgrims  who  re- 
forted  thither  with  great  Charity,  and  taking 
feveral  others  into  their  Society,  who  thought 
they  Ihould  merit  much  by  joining  in  fo  pious 
an  Undertaking,  they  founded  a  Church  in 
Honour  of  St.  John  Baptift,  and  an  Hofpitai 
for  infirm  People,  from  whence  they  obtain’d 
the  Name  or  Hofpitallers.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
having  taken  Jerufalem  about  the  Year  1099, 
we  find  them  a  little  after  diftinguifh’d  by 
black  Habits,  and  a  Crofs  with  eight  Points  ; 
and  befides  their  former  Vows,  they  took 
another  to  defend  Pilgrims,  and  thus  their 
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The  Order  became  Military,  into  which  feverai 
Italian  Tons  of  Figure  enter’d  themfelves,  changing 
Iflands.  their  Title  of  Hofpitallers  to  that  of  Knights 
C/VV  Hofpitallers.  After  Jerafalem  was  taken  thefe 
Knights  retir’d  to  Mar  gait,  and  from  thence 
to  Acre  in  Paleftine ,  which  they  bravely  de¬ 
fended  in  the  Year  1290  ;  after  which  they 
were  entertain’d  by  John  King  of  Cyprm,  who 
affign’d  them  Limijjon  in  his  Dominions,  where 
they  remain’d  till  1310,  when  they  took  Rhodes 
under  their  Grand  Mailer  Foulques  de  Vtllaret , 
a,  Frenchman,  and  next  Year  repuls’d  a  great 
Army  of  Saracens ,  being  commanded  by  their 
Great  Mailer  Amadem  Duke  of  Savoy ,  whofe 
SnccelTors  afterwards  us’d  the  following  Let¬ 
ters  for  their  Device,  viz,.  F.  E .  R.  it.  i.  e. 
Fortitudo  ejus  Rhodum  tenuit,  and  thofe  of  the 
Order  were  from  thence  call’d  Knights  of 
Rhodes.  They  afterwards  defended  the  Ifland 
againft  feverai  Attacks  of  the  "Turks ,  but  it 
was  taken  at  laid  by  Solyman  in  the  Year  1522, 
when  they  retir’d  to  Candia ,  and  from  thence 
to  Sicily.  The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
gave  tnem  this  Ifland  of  Malta  in  the  Yeat 

O  # 

1530,  looking  on  it  as  a  good  Frontier  againft 
the  Turks,  and  they  accepted  of  it  with  the 
Confent  of  the  other  Princes,  in  whofe  Terri¬ 
tories  their  Lands  lay.  In  i$66  Solyman  at¬ 
tack’d  them  vigoroufly  in  Malta ,  deftroying 
the  whole  Ifland  except  two  or  three  Caflles, 
which  he  was  forc’d  to  abandon  after  a  Siege 
of  four  Months,  having  loft  fifteen  thouland 
Soldiers  and  eight  thoufand  Seamen  in  the  Ex¬ 
pedition.  "John  de  la  Valette  Parifot  was  at  this 
time  Grand  Mailer,  and  gain’d  abundance  of 
Honour  in  the  Defence  he  made.  He  after¬ 
wards  built  that  part  of  the  Town  which  has 
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the  Name  of  La  Valette.  The  Knights  for-  The 
meriy  confifted  of  eight  different  People,  •viz.  Italian 
i.  Of  thofe  of  Provence,  whofe  Chief  was  the  I  (lands. 
Grand  Commendator  of  Religion.  2.  Of  Au  L/'VNJ 
vergne,  whofe  Chief  was  Marefchal  of  the  Jh.e , 
Order.  3.  Of  France  in  general,  whofe  Chief  of  Sven 
was  Grand  Hofpitaller.  4.  Of  Italy ,  whofe  feveral 
Chief  was  Admiral.  5.  Of  Arragon ,  whofe  Nations 
Chief  was  Grand  Corfervator.  <5.  Of  Ger-  or  ^an" 
many,  whofe  Chief  was  Grand  Baylifif  of  the  guages* 
Order.  7.  Of  Caftile,  whofe  Chief  was 
Grand  Chancellor.  And,  8.  Thofe  of  the 
Englijh,  whofe  Chief  was  Commander  of  the 
Cavalry  :  but  the  Englijh  having  withdrawn 
themfelves,  there  are  now  only  feven  Chiefs. 

Thofe  who  enter  into  this  Order,  are  ob-  Qualifi¬ 
ed  to  prove  their  Legitimacy  as  well  as  catl0.n? 
Nobility  by  Father  and  Mother  for  four  Def-  requird‘ 
cents,  except  the  natural  Sons  of  Kings  and 
Princes.  Amongft  the  Knights,  only  thofe 
Ail’d  the  Grand  Crofies  can  fiand  Candidates 
for  Grand  M after.  The  Grand  Crofies  are 
the  Chiefs  of  the  feveral  Nations,  who  are 
now  feven  in  Number,  and  have  their  refoec- 
tive  Colleges  and  Halls  in  Malta,  forming  fo 
many  feveral  Societies,  the  Head  of  each 
Houle  being  at  this  Day  call'd  the  Grand  Prior 
of  his  Nation,  who  is  a  Member  of  the  Coun* 
cil  of  State,  and  diftinguifh'd  by  a  large  white 
Crofs  embroider'd  on  his  Breaft.  Thofe  of 
this  Order  never  marry  :  They  confift  of  three 
Degrees  or  States,  as  they  are  call'd,  viz. 

Knights,  Chaplains,  and  Servants  at  Arms. 

There  are  alfo  Priefts  cf  Obedience,  who 
officiate  in  Churches  ;  Friar-Servants,  who 
affift  at  the  Offices,-  and  Donnes,  or  Demi- 
Crofles  :  But  thefe  are  not  reckon'd  as  confti- 
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tuent  parts  of  the  Body.  This  Divifion  was 
made  in  1130.  The  Chaplains  or  Conventual 
Prieiis  are  of  noble  Extra&ion,  and  the  Eccle- 
faibcal  Dignities  in  B/JaAta  are  referv  d  for 
them,  feveral  of  whom  have  been  Cardinals. 
The  Servants  at  Arms  alfo  are  of  noble  Extrac- 
tion,  but  it  is  not  neceffary  they  ihould  be  fo 
for  four  Generations.  The  Government  is 
mix'd,  partly  Monarchical,  and  partly  Ariito- 
cratical.  The  Grand  Mailer,  who  is  Sove¬ 
reign,  coins  Money,  pardons  Criminals,  and 
bellows  the  places  of  Grand  Priors,  BaylifFs, 
Commendators  and  Knights;  and  thefe  are 
oblig’d  to  obey  him  in  whatever  is  not  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Statutes  of  their  Order.  In  the 
Great  or  Sacred  Council  however,  where 
Matters  of  the  highefl  Importance  are  deba¬ 
ted,  the  Grand  Mailer  has  but  two  Voices, 
The  ordinary  Council  is  compos’d  of  the 
Grand  Mailer  and  the  Grand  Crofles,  but  m 
a  full  Council  two  of  the  eldefl  Knights  ot 
each  Nation  attend.  Every  Nation,  as  has 
been  intimated  already,  has  its  feveral  Grand 
Prior,  and  every  Grand  Priory  a  certain  Num¬ 
ber  of  Commanderies.  The  Knights  are  re¬ 
ceiv’d  into  this  Order,  either  by  undergoing 
the  Tryals  requir’d  by  the  Statutes,  or  by 
Difpenfation.  Difpenfations  are  either  ob¬ 
tain’d  by  the  Pope’s  Brief,  or  from  a  general 
Chapter  of  the  Order,  and  are  granted  in  cafe 
of  feme  Defedt  in  their  Nobility  or  Pedigree 
on  the  Mothers  fide.  The  Knights  are  re¬ 
ceiv’d  either  as  of  Age,  under  Minority,  or  as 
Pages  to  the  Grand  Mailer.  According  to 
the  Statutes  they  rauil  be  fxteen  Years  of 
Age  compleat  before  they  are  receiv’d,  enter 
into  the  Noviciate  at  feventeen,  and  make 
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Profeflion  at  eighteen.  And  they  mufl:  prefent  The 
themfelves  either  to  the  Grand  Chapter,  or  Italian 
to  the  Provincial  Afifembly  of  the  Grand  Elands. 
Priory  in  which  they  are  born.  The  Proofs  i/YNJ 
of  their  Nobility  by  four  Defcents  on  both 
Hides  are  made  by  the  Arms  of  the  Families, 
and  an  exafit  Enquiry  into  Regifters,  fign’d  by 
the  Grand  Prior  and  fent  to  Malta,  where 
they  undergo  another  Examination  by  the 
Knights  of  that  particular  Nation,  who  fome- 
times  rejedc  them  ,•  and  if  they  pafs,  the  Hand¬ 
ing  of  the  Knight  is  reckon'd  from  that  Day, 
when  he  pays  two  hundred  and  fifty  Crowns 
of  Gold  to  the  Treafurer  of  the  Order.  They 
make  a  particular  Enquiry  whether  any  of  the 
Candidates  Predecefiors  have  during  thofe 
four  Generations,  derogated  from  their  No- 
biiity  by  Merchandize,  Traffick,  or  being 
Bankers,  except  thofe  of  Genoa  and  Sienna,  in 
whom  thefe  things  are  efteem’d  no  Objection. 

They  fometimes  admit  Minors  of  a  Year  old, 
but  then  four  thoufand  Livres  muff  be  paid 
down  by  their  Guardians  for  this  Privilege, 
which  are  never  return'd.  The  Grand  Mafter 
hath  fixteen  Pages,  who  lerve  him  from  twelve 
to  fixteen  Years  of  Age,  and  then  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  others.  Thofe  who  are  Chaplains, 
Conventual  Clerks,  or  Servants  at  Arms,  can¬ 
not  be  admitted  into  the  Order  of  Knights  ; 
nor  any  who  are  Ecclefiafticks,  tho'  they  have 
all  other  Requifites.  The  Churchmen,  who 
make  the  fecond  State,  are  receiv'd  as  Dea¬ 
cons,  or  Clerks  Conventuals,  to  ferve  in  the 
Church  of  Malta  from  ten  to  fifteen  Years  of 
Age.  1  he  Deacons  are  oblig'd  to  prove  that 
they  have  been  legally  baptiz'd,  and  that  their: 

Parents  are  a  Degree  above  the  common  Peo* 
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pie,  and  the  Charge  of  their  Adraiffion  is  an 
hundred  Crowns  in  Gold,  and  the  Chaplains 
pay  twice  as  much,  befides  the  Duties  to  their 
refpe&ive  Nations;  and  the  Servants  at  Arms 
pay  the  like.  The  Priefts  of  the  Obedience 
are  receiv’d  without  any  Formalities,  and  are 
fo  call’d  becaufe  they  obey  the  Grand  Prior, 
who  appoints  them  to  officiate  in  the  Cures 
belonging  to  the  Order.  They  wear  a  white 
Ctofs  upon  their  Cloaks,  and  enjoy  the  Privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Religion  :  and  of  thefe  fome  are 
Gentlemen.  The  Servants  of  the  Office  are 
thofe  who  are  employ’d  in  the  Kofpital  or 
other  neceflary  Occafions.  There  are  alfo 
Donnes,  or  Bemi-Crofl'es,  who  marry,  and 
wear  a  Golden  Crofs  of  three  Branches,  thole 
of  the  Knights  having  four,  as  have  alio  thofe 
of  the  Servants  and  Chaplains  ;  blit  they 
mull  not  wear  them  without  a  particu¬ 
lar  Licenfe  from  the  Grand  Mailer.  All 
the  Knights,  of  what  Rank  or  Quality  foever, 
are  oblig’d,  after  making  their  Vows,  to  wear 
on  the  left  fide  of  their  Cloaks  a  Crofs  of  white 
wax’d  Cloth  with  eight  Points,  which  is  their 
true  Badge,  that  of  Gold  being  only  an  Or¬ 
nament.  When  they  go  to  War  again#  the 
‘Turks,  they  wear  over  all  a  red  Coat,  with  a 
great  white  Crofs  before  and  behind  without 
Points,  which  are  the  Arms  of  the  Religious. 
The  ordinary  Habit  of  the  Grand  Mailer  is  a 
kind  of  Cafiock  of  Tabby  or  Cloth,  open  be¬ 
fore  and  tied  about  him  with  a  Girdle,  at 
which  hangs  a  great  Purfe,  fignifying,  fays 
my  Author,  Charity  to  the  Poor,  according 
to  the  fir#  Inftitution  of  the  Order ;  and  over 
this  he  wears  a  Velvet-Gown,  or  long  Cloak, 
when  he  goes  to  Church  on  folemn  Feftivals, 
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and  on  the  left  fide  a  white  Crofs  with  eight  The 
Points,  or  Crofs  Patee.  The  reft  of  the  Italian 
Knights  give  him  the  Title  of  Ercminence,  Iflands. 
and  his  Subje&s  call  him  his  Highnefs.  Some 
fay  the  Knights  at  their  Admiffion  vow  to 
God,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  Baptift, 
Obedience,  Poverty  and  Chaftity.  They  are 
oblig’d  to  take  Care  of  the  Sick  and  Strangers, 
and  receive  none  into  their  Order  but  fuch  as 
are  of  found  rohuft  Bodies.  The  Priors  chufe 
the  Grand  Mafter,  who  is  only  fubject  to  the 
Pope  in  Spirituals,  but  has  a  Dependance  on 
thofe  Secular  Princes  where  their  Lands  and 
Revenues  lie.  If  the  Suffrages  at  the  Election 
be  equal,  they  chufe  an  Umpire  who  deter- 
mines  the  Matter.  The  annual  Revenue  of 
the  Grand  Mafter  is  ten  thoufand  Ducats,  be- 
fides  fome  thoufands  of  Ducats  out  of  the 
common  Treafury.  Their  Gallies  ufually 
carry  five  hundred  Men  each,  and  fixteen  Pie- 
ces  of  Canon.  They  are  oblig’d  to  fupprefs 
Pirates  by  their  Agreement  with  Charles  V. 
and  think  themfelves  bound  by  their  Profeffi- 
on  to  be  engag’d  in  a  perpetual  War  with  the 
Turks ,  as  the  Algerines  and  Corfairs  of  Barbary 
are  with  Chriflian  States  and  Princes.  When 
the  Knights  of  Malta ,  fays  Motraye ,  are  pro- 
fefs’d,  a  Carpet  is  fpread  upon  the  Ground, 
on  which  is  fet  a  piece  of  Bread,  a  Glafs  of 
Water  and  a  Sword,  and  they  are  told  This  is 
•what  Religion  gives  you,  you  muft  procure  your 
[elves  the  reft  with  your  Sword .  And  according¬ 
ly  this  Order  have  been  in  a  perpetual  State 
of  Hoftility  with  the  Mahometans  for  feveral 
hundred  Years,  and  confequently  are  very 
good  Soldiers ,  though  I  can’t  call  them  good 
Chriftians ;  for  furely  that  Religion  teaches 
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Peace  and  good  Will  to  all  Mankind,  of  wha£ 
Sedt  or  Perfuafion  foever  they  be.  The  Dif- 
fciples  of  Mahomet  indeed  are  oblig’d  by  their 
great  Prophet  to  make  no  Peace  with  the  reft 
of  the  World  till  they  have  beaten  them  into 
the  fame  Religion  with  themfelves  ;  and  we 
find  them  for  many  Years  after  their  firft  Infti- 
tution  refufing  to  enter  into  any  other  Treaty 
with  Chriftiam  than  for  a  Sufpenfion  of  Arms, 
and  that  each  Party  fhould  keep  what  they 
refpedtively  poffefs’d  ;  but  Neceffity  has  at 
length  reduced  them  to  better  Manners,  and 
they  have  been  oblig’d  to  yield  up  their  fineft 
Towns,  and  very  large  Territories,  rather 
than  run  the  Hazard  of  being  taken  by  Storm, 
particularly  Ternefwaer  and  Belgrade,  which 
were  both  furrender  d  by  the  Burks  to  the  Im- 
perialifts  in  the  laft  War ;  when,  according  to 
the  Principles  of  their  Religion,  they  ought  to 
have  fought  it  out  to  a  Man,  rather  than  have 
given  up  thefe  Places  to  the  Chriftiam.  And 
as  the  Burks  by  Principle  ought  to  be  always 
in  a  State  of  Hoftility  with  the  Chriftiam,  fo 
we  find  fome  Chriftian  Princes  and  States  be- 
(ides  the  Maltefe,  engag’d  in  a  continual  War 
with  them,  particularly  the  Pope  and  the 
Moft  Chriftian  King  of  Spain.  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  that  ever  either  of  thefe  Powers  en¬ 
ter’d  into  any  formal  Treaty  with  the  Maho¬ 
metans,  but  the  Rule  feems  to  be  on  both  fides, 
to  do  each  other  what  Mifchief  they  can. 
Indeed  it  happens  that  the  Dominions  of  thefe 
perpetual  Enemies  are  not  contiguous,  or  elfe 
they  would  find  themfelves  under  a  Neceffity 
of  treating  fometimes  as  well  as  the  Imperia- 
lifts  and  the  Burks .  But  I  think  the  Chriftiam 
have  np  manner  of  region  to  cry  out  on  the 
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Piracies  and  Depredations  of  the  Algerines,  The 
Sally- Men,  &c.  when  they  themfelves  do  the  Italian 
very  fame  things ;  taking  and  plundering  all  Iflands. 
Turkijh  Veffels  they  met  with,  and  carrying  L/'VNJ 
the  miferable  People  into  Captivity  :  nor  are 
their  Hoftilities  confin’d  to  the  Sea,  but  they 
land  on  the  Shores  of  Barbary ,  and  carry 
whole  Towns  and  Villages  into  Captivity, 
when  they  have  an  Opportunity;  which  kind 
of  Vifits  the  Natives  of  Barbary  frequently  re¬ 
turn,  landing  on  the  Clmfiian  Shores,  and 
plundering  and  deftroying  all  within  their 
reach.  Malta  indeed  ffands  as  a  Frontier 
Garrifon  againft  the  Infidels,  and  is  fo  ftrong 
by  Art  as  well  as  Nature,  that  the  'Turkijh  Ro¬ 
vers  can  do  them  but  little  hurt  ;  whereas 
their  Gallies  take  Prizes  almofl  every  Day,  and 
the  Commanders  grow  rich  by  the  Spoils  of 
their  Enemies,  whom  for  that  Reafon  they 
never  defire  to  be  at  Peace  with.  But  what 
brings  them  in  as  much  Profit  as  any  one  Ar¬ 
ticle,  is  their  Prifoners,  which  either  ferve 
them  as  Slaves,  or  are  ranfom’d  at  very 
high  Rates.  But  furely  thefe  Pradices  will 
never  induce  the  Infidels  to  believe  that 
Peace  and  Love,  and  a  Univerfal  Benevo¬ 
lence  are  the  Grand  Charaderifticks  of 
our  Religion  :  They  will  rather  think  that 
we  are  animated  by  the  fame  Spirit  the  DifcF 
pies  of  Mahomet  are,  whatever  we  may  pre¬ 
tend,  and  confequently  that  they  have  reafon 
to  return  us  the  ufual  Title  we  give  them,  of 
Barbarians. 

And  now  drawing  near  the  end  of  the  Condu. 
Tenth  Volume,  I  fhall  conclude  it  with  fome  Hon  of 
Remarks  on  Italy  which  have  been  omitted  or  the  Tenth 
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lightly  touch’d  upon  ,•  and  begin  the  Eleventh 
with  the  Defcription  of  the  Kingdom  of 
France,  propoftng  to  bring  both  France  and 
Spain  into  the  Compals  of  One  Volume.  This 
Method  I  prefume  will  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  generality  of  my  Readers,  than  to  enter 
upon  the  Defcription  of  fo  confiderable  a 
Country  as  France  in  the  laft  Pages  of  a  Book* 
Many  Gentlemen  alfo  may  be  defirous  to  fee 
the  State  of  France  and  Spain ,  without  being 
oblig’d  to  purchafe  the  whole  Work.  After 
thele  two  Kingdoms  there  remains  nothing 
more  to  be  coniider’d  in  Europe  but  the  State 
of  our  own  Country,  for  which  I  defign  to 
allow  a  whole  Volume:  It  being  generally  ex¬ 
pected  I  fnould  be  more  particular  here  than 
in  any  other  part  of  theWorld. After  this  I  fhall 
have  only  Africk  and  America  upon  my  Hands, 
which,  it  is  evident,  will  not  afford  fo  much 
Matter  as  Afia  and  Europe  have  done,  tho’ 
here  are  feme  things  too  that  well  deferve  our 
Attention ;  and  as  moft  Nations  of  Europe 
have  Settlements  in  thefe  Countries,  and  draw 
great  part  of  their  Wealth  from  thence,  the 
Work  would  be  very  imperfect  if  I  fhould  not 
include  thefe.  I  look  upon  my  felf  oblig’d 
therefore  to  go  through  the  whole  with  all  the 
care  imaginable.  But  to  return  to  my  Remarks 
on  Italy:  Between  Rome  and  Naples ,  tho’  it  be 
one  of  the  richeft  Countries  in  the  World,  all 
Poor  En-  0ur  Travellers  agree,  that  there  is  the  worft 
ment  at  AccommodationandEntertainmentin  ChisRoad 
their  that  can  be  met  with  any  where,  and  that  a 

Inns.  Man  muff:  really  undergo  a  great  deal  of  hard¬ 

ship  in  the  four  Days  journey  between  thofe 
two  Cities,  if  he  does  not  take  his  Provifions 
with  him.  The  Flefh  of  Buffalo’s,  Crows  and 
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Magpies,  fuch  as  we  Ihould  throw  to  the 
Dunghill,  here  often  makes  the  beft  part  of 
the  Ordnary,  and  tho’  they  have  a  variety  of 
Wines  in  Italy,  the  beft  are  fcarce,  efpecially 
at  their  Inns  ;  Partridges,  Hares,  and  other 
Game,  and  wild  Fowl  are  not  often  met  with, 
except  Quails,  and  thefe  they  have  in  great 
abundance,  efpecially  in  the  Spring,  when  Quails 
they  arrive  in  vaft  Flocks  from  Africk ,  and  e-  plentiful, 
ven  cover  the  Country  ;  they  are  frequently 
fo  wearied  in  their  flight  crofs  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  that  they  drop  into  Ships  as  they  are 
under  fail,  and  may  be  taken  in  heaps  when 
they  firft  come  on  Shore,  but  fo  extremely 
lean,  that  they  are  very  indifferent  Food  till 
they  are  fatted.  But  to  make  fome  amends 
for  the  ill  Provifions  Travellers  meet  with  on 


the  Road,  they  travel  in  great  fecurity  ;  there  pewRob- 
have  fcarce  been  any  Banditti  or  Troops  of  beries. 
Robbers  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  State  fince  the 
Pontificate  of  Sixtm  V.  who  was  very  fevere 
upon  them,  and  other  Princes  following  his 
Example,  they  have  pretcy  well  clear’d  Italy 
of  Robbers,  as  they  have  alfo  of  Bravo’s  or  £rms; 
Aflaffins.  Gentlemen  are  permitted  to  ride 
with  Piftols,  and  even  Fuzees  in  the  Country 
for  their  Defence,  but  in  feveral  of  their  Ci¬ 
ties  they  will  not  allow  a  Traveller  to  wear 
any  Arms,  particularly  at  Genoa  and  Lucca, 
where  they  take  away  both  Swords  and  Piftols 
when  you  enter  the  Gates,  and  return  them 
again  when  you  leave  the  Town  on  paying  a 
certain  Sum,  fo  that  you  will  fometimes  pay 
treble  the  Price  of  your  Arms  intraveiling 
through  Italy.  The  Bayonet  and  Stiletto  are 
unlawful  Weapons,  and  prohibited  in  almoft 
every  City. 
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Their  My  Author  further  obferves,  that  tho’  the 
Women  ^omen  ace  permitted  to  come  to  Church  and 
conceal’d:  sermons  in  Lent ,  they  are  enciofed  in  a 

tail  Pew  near  the  Pulpit,  where  they  can  nei¬ 
ther  fee  or  be  feen  ;  for  the  Italians  cannot  bear 
their  Women  fliould  be  prophan’d  by  common 
Eyes,  nor  can  they  comprehend  how  a  Man 
can  be  devout  while  he  is  daring  them  in  the 
Face,  as  in  our  Protedant  Churches :  When 
they  go  to  Prayers  and  kneel  near  the  Men 
they  are  fo  veil’d,  that  no  part  of  their  Faces 
can  be  feen,  and  fo  carefully  watch’d  by  their 
Relations  or  Governantes,  that  they  feldorn 
have  an  Opportunity  of  going  adray  ,•  and  in¬ 
deed,  ’tis  faid,  they  feldom  fail  of  complying 
with  the  fird  Motion.  They  look  upon  them- 
felves  to  be  unjudly  redrain’d  of  their  Liberty, 
and  make  no  Scruple  to  break  from  their  ty- 
ranical  Keepers  as  often  as  they  have  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  who  allow  themfeives  ail  manne 
Liberties,  tho’  they  will  permit  the  Women  to 
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take  none. 

On  the  North  fide  of  the  Appenine,  they 
are  not  only  forc’d  to  cover  their  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees  in  the  Winter  to  preferve  them 
from  the  cold,  but  alfo  their  Pomegranate 
Trees,  Olives,  Myrtles,  Caper  Trees,  and 
many  others  jthe  Plane  Tree  is  very  common 
in  Italy ,  as  are  the  Cyprefs,Sena,  Lentisk,  Cork 
Tree,  Carob  and  Scarlate  Oak,  and  the  High¬ 
ways  are  frequently  border’d  with  white  Mul¬ 
berry  Trees,  with  the  Leaves  whereof  they 
feed  their  Silk-Worms ;  and  almod  all  manner 
of  Medicinal  Herbs  and  Simples  are  to  be  had 
on  the  Appenine  Mountains  and  the  Alps . 
Sponges  are  found  on  the  Sea  fide  near  Terra- 
cina :  Pumice  Stones  grow  on  a  little  I  Hand 

over 


over  againft  the  Promontory  of  Micenum ,  when 
the  Sea  is  ftormy  it  loofens  them  from  the 
Rocks,  and  carries  them  over  in  fmall  pieces 
to  the  oppofite  Shore  of  Poz.z.oli  and  Baia  ; 
they  are  not  to  be  met  with  about  Fefuvitts, 
or  any  other  burning  Mountain,  as  fome  have 
related,  thofe  Stones  being  of  a  very  different 
Nature. 

The  Italian  Mountains,  and  efpecially  the  Minerals.' 
Appenine ,  are  rich  in  Metals,  and  other  Mi¬ 
nerals,  as  Chryftal,  Agate,  Alabaffer,  and  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  Marble  ;  the  white  Marble  of 
Carara  is  efteem’d  the  fineft,  but  the  Grecian 
Marble  in  the  Archipelago  has  much  brighter 
Colours  than  the  Italian. 

In  the  Summer  they  ufe  all  manner  of  Contri- 
Stratagems  to  render  the  Heats  tolerable  at 
Rome ,  Men  of  Quality  have  Appartments  at  tf,e  Heats 
the  bottom  of  their  Houfes,  where  the  Sun  of  Sum* 
never  enters  ;  thefe  are  furnifh’d  with  Foun-  mer. 
tains  and  Water-Spouts,  and  floor’d  with 
Marble,  and  the  Doors  fo  contriv’d  as  to  draw 
in  a  cool  refrefliing  breeze  when  they  want  it. 

To  preferve  them  from  Flies  and  Gnats  when 
they  Sleep,  their  Beds  are  enclos’d  with  Cur¬ 
tains  of  Gauze  :  When  they  fleep  after  Din¬ 
ner,  as  they  ufually  do  about  two  Hours, 
they  loll  in  eafy  Chairs,  whofe  Backs  are 
made  to  let  down  as  low  as  they  pleale.  The 
Serain ,  or  Evening  Dew  in  the  Campania  of 
Rome ,  is  reckon’d  fatal  to  thofe  that  Sleep  in 
it  for  three  Months  in  Summer,  on  which  ac¬ 
count,  ’tis  faid,  Travellers  chufe  to  lie  fifteen 
or  twenty  Miles  Ihort  of  Rome  if  they  can’t 
reach  the  City  before  Night.  My  Author 
fays,  he  found  an  Infcription  over  a  Door  in 
Romsy  importing  that  the  Air  of  this  Town  is 
Lil  2  fatal 
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joules  of  fatal  to  Strangers,  and  troublefome  to  the 
jjealth.  Natives :  Thar  if  a  Man  would  preferve  his 
Health  here,  hernial  cake Phyfick  the feventh 
Hay  after  his  arrival,  avoid  naufeous  Smells, 
ufe  moderate  Exercife,  guard  himfelf  againfl 
Colds  and  Heats,  abftain  from  Fruit  and  Wo¬ 
men,  and  never  quench  his  Third  with  cold 
Water. 

Earthen  They  ufe  very  little  Tin  or  Pewter  in  this 
Diihes  Country,  bat  generally  Earthen  Ware,  refem* 
and  Vef~  ^lujig  Delft  or  coarfer,  for  all  kinds  of  Vefifels* 
f ' They  begin  their  Day  at  SanTet,  and  count 

Their  *  ®ne  a  Oocfc  ao  Hour  a^er>  2n£*  °n  t0  *°ur 
Day1  be-  and  twenty,  and  do  not  divide  the  Day  into 
gins  at  twice  twelve  Flours  as  we  do  here,  the  Hours 
gun-fee.  Confequently  are  perpetually  varying,  their 
Day  beginning  fooner  or  later  as  the  Sun  fets, 
whereas  it  is  always  fix  a  Clock  with  us  fix 
Hours  before  or  after  Noon,  and  twelve  at 
Noon  and  Midnight.  If  the  Sun  fets  at  fix  a 
Clock  in  Italy ,  the  next  Day  at  Noon  they 
reckon  eighteen,  and  if  it  fets  at  {even  they 
reckon  feventeen  the  next  Day  at  Noon  and 
fo  on. 

Summer  Tho’  People  are-  apt  to  imagine  there  is 
the  beft  little  Winter  in  Italy ,  my  Author  fays,  he 
Seafon  to  found  the  Winter  very  lharp  there,  and  he 
yific  Italy-  tj1jn|cs  Travellers  in  the  wrong  in  chufing  that 
Seafon  to  travel  through  it,  as  they  generally 
do,  for  in  Winter  the  Ways  are  uneafy  and 
dangerous,  efpecially  in  the  Mountains,  on 
account  of  the  Snow  and  Ice  ;  the  Days  alfo 
are  fliort,  and  a  Traveller  comes  late  to  his 
Lodging,  and  is  often  forc'd  to  rife  before 
Day  ;  befides,  the  Country  looks  ditmally, 
Nature  is  in  a  manner  half  dead,  and  neither 

Fruits  or  Flowers  to  be  feen.  On  the  con¬ 
trary. 
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trary,  in  Summer  we  have  none  of  thefe  In¬ 
conveniences,  and  tho’  ’tis  very  heft,  ic  is  only 
the  repofing  ones  felf  during  the  heat  of  the 
Day,  and  the  cold  of  the  Winter  diffidently 
counter  balances  the  heats  of  the  Summer. 

In  many  parts  of  Italy,  as  in  Tufcany,  Parma  Convent 
and  Modena ,  the  Traveller  may  have  Horfes  ences  of* 
or  Calafhes,  call’d  Cambiatura,  the  Rates  of  travelling 
which  are  fix’d,  and  the  Conveniency  of  this 
way  of  travelling  is,  that  he  may  flop  where 
he  pleafes,  and  change  his  Horfes  or  Calafh 
at  every  Cambiatura  without  being  oblig’d  to 
pay  for  their  return,  he  may  alfo  take  what 
time  he  pleafes  to  fatishe  his  Curiofity.  There 
is  room  for  two  People  in  a  Calafh,  and  my 
Author  prefers  it  to  travelling  on  Horfe-back, 
becaufe  one  has  the  advantage  of  being 
skreen’d  from  the  Sun  and  Weather,  and  the 
Traveller  is  permitted  to  carry  a  Portmantua 
faftned  to  it  of  two  hundred  Weight. 

When  the  Traveller  comes  to  Rome,  he  will  Servants 
be  immediady  furrounded  by  a  multitude  of  at 
Lackeys,  who  come  to  offer  their  Service, 
but  my  Author  advifes  him  to  be  cautious 
how  he  truds  them,  for  they  are  generally  a 
pack  of  Knaves;  it  is  mod  advifable  when  a 
Perfon  wants  them  to  take  thofe  who  belong 
to  the  Town,  or  to  the  Country  at  lead,  be¬ 
caufe  they  give  Security  to  perform  their  Du¬ 
ty,  and  are  bed  acquainted  with  the  People 
and  Cudoms  of  the  Place.  People  of  Quality 
ufuaily  carry  fome  (pare  Liveries  with  them 
to  cioath  them  with.  The  ordinary  Allow¬ 
ance  of  thefe  Staffteri ,  as  they  are  call’d,  is 
two  and  a  half,  or  three  'Julio  s  a  Day  (a 
Julio  is  about  fix  Pence)  when  they  are  at 
board  Wages ;  and  for  ten  or  twelve  Pidoles  a 

Month 
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Month  a  Gentleman  may  have  a  handfome 
Coach  and  a  pair  of  Horfes  ,*  except  it  be  in 
Lent,  or  about  Eajler,  when  the  Concourfe  is 
very  great  at  Rome ,  and  then  they  will  ask 
fourteen  Piftoles  a  Month  for  a  Coach  and  a 
pair  of  Horfes.  A  Licenfe  may  eafily  be  ob¬ 
tain’d  here  to  eat  Flefli  in  Lent,  and  the  Inn- 
Keepers  on  the  Road  will  furnifh  you  with  it 
if  you  defire  it,  privately,  that  they  be  not 
expos’d  to  the  Cenfures  of  the  Church.  The 
Lean  Days,  as  they  call  their  Falls,  however 
very  well  deferve  that  Name,  for  it  is  fcarce 
poffibie  for  a  Foreigner  to  difpenfe  with  thofe 
exceeding  Lean  Dinners. 

A  skilful  Antiquary  is  a  very  neceflary  De¬ 
pendant,  which  a  Man  of  Quality  muft  retain 
when  he  arrives  at  Rome,  and  will  coft  him 
three  or  four  Piftoles  a  Month ;  and  he  is  ad¬ 
vis’d  to  take  a  particular  view  of  every  thing 
that  is  remarkable  himfelf,  without  trailing 
to  the  Report  of  others,  and  a  Gentleman 
will  chufe  to  view  the  Curiofiries  of  Rome  in 
the  Company  of  other  Strangers  rather  than 
than  alone,  becaufe  he  will  hear  their  Opi¬ 
nions  of  them  :  He  ought  to  be  provided  with 
Maps,  Meafures,  Profpedtive  Glalfes,  a  Ma¬ 
riner’s  Compafs,  and  Quadrant,  and  to  be  a- 
ble  to  take  the  Dimenfions  of  things  himfelf. 

A  Roman  Palm  ( or  a  Span  and  a  half ) 
makes  thirteen  Inches  Englijh  Meafure,  the 
Roman  Foot  is  fhorter  by  fix  Lines  than  that 
of  England ,  and  eight  Roman  Feet  make  a  Ro¬ 
man  Cane.  A  BraiTe  of  Florence  is  two  and 
twenty  Inches  and  half  Englijh . 

A  Compleat  fee  of  Prints  of  all  the  Anti¬ 
quities  and  remarkable  things  that  are  to  be 
found  in  Rome  may  be  had  there5  but  they 

will 
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will  cofl:  near  an  hundred  Piftoks,  according  to 
Miffon  ;  and  he  advifes  Gentlemen  not  to  be 
too  parfimonious  in  their  Travels,  for  if  they 
are,  he  tells  them,  they  muft  expect  to  meet 
with  Trouble  and  Vexation  infteadof  Pleafure  ; 
whereas  a  liberal  Hand  gains  Admiffion  every 
where,  and  procures  great  Advantages,  and 
as  it  is  but  once  in  their  Lives,  and  in  order 
to  accomplifh  themfelves,  they  will  not  find 
their  Account  in  being  over  penurious,  fuch 
a  Management  only  renders  them  contempti¬ 
ble  wherever  they  come. 

Gentlemen  who  travel  in  Company  from  The  way 
Rome  to  Naples  ufually  hire  both  Calafhes  and  of  travel- 
Horfes,  that  they  may  ride  one  way  or  the  l,nS 
other  by  turns,  as  they  fee  fit,  and  every  Paf-  and 
fenger  pays  the  Perfon  who  letts  them  fifteen  Naples. 
Piafters,  on  Condition  he  (hall  fpend  five  Days 
in  going  thither,  wait  for  him  five  Days  at 
Naples ,  and  lend  his  Horfes  to  Vefuvim  and 
Puz-z-olo,  and  return  to  Rome  in  five  Days  more  ; 
fo  that  the  whole  Journey  is  perform'd  in  fif¬ 
teen  Days.  They  may  very  eafily  go  from 
Rome  to  Naples  in  four  Days,  only  they  are 
fuppos’d  to  fpend  fome  time  in  viewing  the 
Country,  or  the  Curiofities  in  the  way  thither. 

(A  Piafter  is  about  the  Value  of  fix  Shillings 
and  eight  Pence,  or  feven  Shillings)  but  as 
Naples  well  deferves  more  than  fire  Days  to 
view  it,  my  Author  advifes  the  Traveller  to 
go  by  the  Procacaio ,  or  ordinary  Stage,  be- 
caufe  he  is  at  liberty  then  to  return  when  he 
pieafes. 

He  advifes  all  Gentlemen  that  travel  to  The  Pro-, 
Italy  alfo  to  contrive  their  Affairs  fo  as  to  fee  Per  t!mcs 
the  laft  Days  of  the  Carnival  at  Venice  :  The  |°r,  ^w“ 
Holy  Week  at  Rome  ;  and  the  OElave  of  the  g”eat  S 
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Sacrament  at  Bologna  ;  and  to  avoid  being  at 
Rome  during  the  Heats.  He  fays,  a  Perfon  will 
do  well  to  confider  what  Company  he  travels 
with  alfo,  or  it  may  be  better  to  have  none  ; 
fome,  as  he  obferves,  are  curious  in  examin¬ 
ing  every  thing,  and  will  expofe  themfelves  to 
a  fliower  of  Rain,  or  hazard  lofing  a  Dinner 
to  make  a  difcoveryof  any  Importance,  while 
others  travel  Poll  thro’  a  Country  as  it  were, 
and  take  care  of  nothing  elfe  but  the  provi¬ 
ding  a  good  Bed,  a  Difti  of  Mear,  or  a  Glafs 
ot’  the  beft  Wine.  A  large  Company  is  by  no 
means  proper  to  travel  with  in  Italy ,  where 
we  meet  with  fuch  wretched  Inns,  that  they 
can  feldom  find  Beds  or  Provifions  for  a  to* 
lerable  Company. 

Every  Town  aimed  in  Italy  affords  fome 
things  which  are  either  peculiar  to  it,  or  done 
in  greater  Perfedion  than  in  other  places;  as 
to  feveral  at  Rome  you  meet  with  fine  Prints  of  Palaces, 
Towns.  Churches,  Gardens,  Statues,  Fountains,  Or¬ 
naments  of  Arehitedure,  Pidures  ol  Popes, 
Princes,  Cardinals,  and  other  illuilrious  Men, 
Maps,  Plans  of  Towns,  &c.  They  are  fa¬ 
mous  alfo  for  their  Perfumes,  fuch  as  Berga¬ 
mot,  Limetta,  Imperial  Oil  and  Milkfiori, 
and  all  forts  of  Quinteflences,  Balfams  and 
Pomatums.  The  Fruit  Bergamot  is  like  a 
Lemon,  and  the  Perfume  drawn  from  it  is  in¬ 
comparably  better  than  what  we  meet  with 
in  other  Places.  The  Perfumers  of  Rome  have 
either  an  Art,  or  Ingredientsthat  their  Neigh¬ 
bours  want,  for  perfuming  Skins,  of  which 
they  make  Gloves,  Fans,  Purfes,  and  othet 
things.  And  this  is  the  proper  place  to  furnirh 
ones  felf  with  fine  Medals,  tho’  if  a  Man  has 
not  fome  Judgment  in  them  he  will  be  impos’d 
upon. 

Naples 
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Naples  is  remarkable  for  its  Silk-Stockings, 
Waftcoats,  Breeches  and  Caps,  perfum’d  Soap, 
Snuff  Boxes  made  of  Shells  inlaid  with  Silver, 
and  Spanijb  Snuff. 

Venice  is  taken  notice  for  its  Points,  Works 
in  Glafs,  Chryftal  and  Steel,  Snuff  Boxes, 
Silk-Stuff's,  and  fine  Scarlet. 

At  Milan  we  meet  with  Works  of  Rock 
Chryftal,  Swords, Heads  of  Canes, Snuff  Boxes, 
and  Steel  Toys. 

Florence  alfo  is  famous  for  its  Effences,  Bal- 
lams.  Pomatums,  and  other  Perfumes,  but 
their  Bergamot  is  inferior  to  that  of  Rome : 
Heie  are  alfo  inlaid  Works,  with  the  Stones 
call’d  Dendrites,  and  others  call’d  Ruins  of 
Florence,  which  are  round  in  Monte  Limagio. 

At  Genoa  we  meet  with  Silk  Stuffs,  Vel¬ 
vets,  Points,  dry  Sweetmeats,  Soap  and  Wafh- 
Balls. 

At  Bolonia  fhining  Stones,  or  Phofphorus’s,’ 
feveral  kindsofSnuftand  Wafhballs,  and  their 
Lap-Dogs  were  formerly  in  much  efteem,  one 
of  them  made  a  mighty  ftir  in  England  not 
many  Years  ago. 

Brefcia  has  been  remarkable  for  its  Fire- 
Arms. 

The  Nuns  cf  Forma  for  their  Works  in 
Straw,  of  which  they  make  Boxes,  Flowers, 
Birds,  Caskets  and  Toilets,  or  any  little 
Implement  of  the  like  Nature. 

The  Knives  of  Scarptria ,  fixteen  or  feven- 
teen  Miles  from  Florence ,  are  much  cry’d  up, 
not  fo  much  tor  the  goodnefs  of  the  Metal,  as 
for  their  Contrivance  of  putting  feveral  Bla’des 
to  one  Haft,  as  they  will  ten  or  a  dozen  at  a 
time,  if  ’tis  defir’d. 

At  Loretto  the  devout  Traveller  furnifhes 
himfelf  with  Beads,  Crucifixes,  Agnus  Dei’s, 
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2nd  other  Holy  Ucenfils ;  and  their  Beads  are 
thought  to  have  an  extraordinary  San&ky  by 
being  touch’d  or  rubb’d  on  the  Madona  or 
Image  of  the  BieO'ed  Virgin  there. 

The  Nuns  of  Gaieta  pretend  to  have  the 
bed  Effence  of  Oranges  ;  but  Mijfon  does  not 
approve  of  it,  he  fays,  it  is  too  ftrong  and 
iharp. 

The  Masks  of  Modena  are  faid  to  be  well 
contriv’d,  and  the  Spurs  of  Reggio  in  as  much 
efteem  in  Italy ,  as  thofe  of  Rippon  are  here. 

Tne  mill’d  Gloves,  the  fweet  Snuff  of  Mil* 
lefiori ,  and  the  Rofa  Solis  of  Turin,  are  alfo  in 
efteem  with  our  Travellers. 

In  the  Year  1726,  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily  re- 
~  ceiv’a  Orders  from  the  Imperial  Court  to  pub- 
of  Englijb  a  Bando,  or  Proclamation,  prohibiting  the 
prohibi.  Importation  of  feveral  Englijb  Manufadures, 
ted  larely  fuch  as  Duroys,  Calamancoes,  Camblets, 
in  Sicily.  Druggets,  and  other  Stuffs  proper  for  a  warm 
Country,  in  order  to  encourage  thofe  of  Ger¬ 
many,  which  are  defign’d  to  be  brought  into 
Sicily  and  Naples  by  the  new  Company  efta- 
bliit ’d  at  Triefle :  Whereupon  the  Englijb  Con- 
ful  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  tenth  of  June  that 
Year,  by  the  Advice  of  the  Englijb  Fadory  at 
Mefjina,  prefented  the  following  Memorial  to 
the  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  (viz,.) 

Mod  Excellent  Lord, 

William  Chamberlayne ,  his  Britanick  Majefly’s 
Conful  General  in  this  Kingdom,  and  the 
Englijb  Merchants  fettled  and  refiding  in  the 
City  of  Mefjina,  do  humbly  reprefent  that  they 
are  inform’d,  the  Royal  Patrimonial  Council 
by  your  Excellency’s  Diredion,  upon  what 
Motives  your  Memorialifts  know  not,  are  a- 
bout  to  prohibit  the  Importation  into  this 
City  and  Kingdom  of  divers  forts  of  Englijb 

Woollen 
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Woollen  Manufactures  and  Scuffs.  That  be* 
fore  fuch  a  Refolution  pad,  they  offer  to  your 
Excellencies  Confederation,  the  prejudice 
which  would  manifedly  arife  from  it  to  the 
publick  Commerce,  to  the  Income  of  the  Roy¬ 
al  Treafury,  and  to  the  general  Intered  not 
only  of  his  Imperial  and  Catholick  Ma;edy’s 
Subjects,  but  likewife  of  Foreigners  concern'd 
in  Traffick  with  this  City.  For  this  would 
be  an  Abolition  of  the  Edablifbment  of  a  Scala 
Franca ,  or  Staple  granted  by  the  mod  ferene 
King  Charles  II.  who  engaged  his  Royal  Word, 
to  permit  the  importing  hither  of  all  manner 
of  Merchandize  and  Manufactures  from  what 
part  of  the  World  foever.  It  would  alfo  be  a 
direCt  Violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
concluded  between  the  mod  ferene  Kings  of 
Spain  and  England  in  the  Year  1667,  which 
was  ratified  by  King  Charles  II.  of  blefled 
Memory,  the  fame  Year,  and  confirm’d  by 
his  prefent  Imperial  and  Catholick  Majedy 
Anno  1709,  at  Barcelona;  by  which  Treaty 
entire  Liberry  was  granted  to  the  Subjeds  of 
Great  Britain  to  import  and  bring  into  all  the 
Territories,  Kingdoms  and  Dominions  of  the 
King  of  Spain  all  forts  of  Merchandize,  Cloths 
Manufactures,  and  things  of  the  Kingdom  of 
England,  there  to  fell,  barter,  or  otherwife 
convert  and  difpofe  of  the  fame,  as  will  more 
fully  appear  to  your  Excellency  by  the  inclo- 
fed  Copies  of  the  Article  of  the  Scala  Franca , 
and  the  Seventh  Article  of  the  aforefaid  Trea¬ 
ty  concluded  and  confirm’d  as  above.  Where¬ 
fore  the  Memorialids  have  judg’d  it  proper 
by  way  of  Prevention  to  make  Application  to 
your  Excellency.  A  Prince  zealous  for  Judice, 
and  a  lover  of  the  publick  Good,  to  induce 
you  to  fufpend  fo  Important  a  Refolution  till 
M  m  m  z  fours 
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fome  Deputy  of  theirs  be  permitted  to  Say  be» 
fore  you  the  folid  and  weighty  Reafons  they 
have  to  urge  againft  this  Novelty,  which  is 
not  only  prejudicial  to  the  publickCommerce, 
the  promoting  whereof  your  Excellency  has  fo 
much  at  Heart,  but  to  the  general  Intersil  of 
the  Natives  and  Foreigners  who  are  concern’d 
in,  and  do  contribute  to  and  carry  on  the 
Trade  of  this  City  and  Kingdom,  and  alfo  to 
the  Royal  Duties,  which  rauft  inevitably  di- 
minifh  in  Proportion  as  Commerce  leffens. 
But  in  cafe  your  Excellency  in  your  great 
Wifdom,  fhall  determine  otherwise  :  They 
befeech  you  at  leaft  to  give  fufficient  allow¬ 
ance  of  time  before  fuch  Prohibition  takes 
place  i  becaufe  the  Memorialifts  under  the 
Safidfcion  of  the  publick  Faith,  and  relying  on 
the  Royal  Promifes,  have  fome  time  ago  fent 
Commiffions  to  their  Correfpondents  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  large  Quantities  of  fuch  feveral  forts 
of  Goods  as  they  us’d  to  provide  every  Year 
againft  the  Fair  in  Auguft ,  which  by  this  time 
are  not  only  bought  up,  but  a&ually  embarqu’d 
and  on  the  way  hither,  to  the  end  that  within 
the  time  limited  they  may  vend  and  difpofe 
them.  Upon  which  Conceffion  from  your 
Excellency  as  a  juft  Prince,  the  Memorialifts 
do  fecurely  depend. 

The  Anfwer  to  which  Memorial  was,  That 
the  Orders  from  the  Court  of  Vienna  on  this 
Affair  being  uncontrolable,  the  publishing 
them  could  not  be  deferr’d. 

A  Lift  of  the  Imperial  Navy. 

The  lira.  In  the  Ports  of  Naples.,  Sicily ,  and  the  A- 

perial  driatick  Gulph. 

Navy  in  Guns 
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St.  Charles 

Sc.  Elizabeth 

Sc*  January 

Sc  -  Lucia 

Sc.  Ottila 

Sc.  Pepomucene 

Sc.  Jofeph 

Sc.  Anthony 

Sc.  Anne 

Sc.  Balta^ar 

Befides  eighc  Frigates  ai 
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42 

4  6 
48 

48 

36 

30 

42 

40 

1  fourteen  Gallies. 


In  the  Ocean  Guns 

The  Charles  40 

The  Emprefs  Elizabeth  3 6 

Auftria  34 

Prince  Eugene  3  2 

Marquis  Vi f conti  30 

Marquis  de  Prie  30 

Union  28 

Hope  30 

Lyon  28 

Tyger  3  2 

Eagle  3  2 

Force  3  o 

Peace  3  2 

Concord  34 

Bleffing  3  2 


And  three  Advice  Shipsi 
This  Lift  being  taken  only  from  the  publick 
PapersI  cannot  be  anfwerable  for  the  exa&nefs 
of  it ;  but  it  is  furprizing  if  the  Emperor  have 
a  Fleet  already  any  thing  near  fo  powerful  as 
this  is  reprefented  to  be.  The 

Tempefts  and  unfeafonable  Weather  prov’d  Fruits 
almoft  as  deftru&ive  to  Italy  in  the  Year  1727,  of  the 
as  any  Earthquake  that  has  happen’d  there  in  jeftrov’d 
our  Memory  3  for  they  relate,  that  on  the  in  Italy  in 

feventh  1727. 
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feventh  of  OBober  this  Year  there  arofe  fuch  a 
dreadful  Hurricane  at  Naples  that  the  like  was 
never  known.  The  Storm  begun  by  furious 
jarring  Winds,  attended  wirh  continual 
Lightning  and  dreadful  Thunder  Claps,  which 
were  foon  follow'd  with  fuch  heavy  Rains 
mix'd  with  Hail,  that  all  the  Gardens  in  that 
City  and  the  Neighbourhood  were  over¬ 
flow’d;  the  Trees,  Vineyards,  &c.  which 
were  upon  the  Hills  round  the  Cicy  were  torn 
up  by  the  Roots  and  wafb’d  away  by  the 
Torrent  ;  their  Kitchin  Gardens  were  co¬ 
ver’d  with  Sand,  and  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  City  the  Flood  forc’d  open  the  ftrongeft 
Gates,  threw  down  feveral  Walls  and  Houfes, 
and  deflroy’d  abundance  of  People  :  The  great 
Refervoirs  which  furnifii  the  City  with  Water 
with  their  Wells  and  Fountains  were  choak’d 
up.  The  Borough  of  Pianura,  which  lies 
very  low,  was  fo  fuddenly  overflow’d,  that  of 
flve  hundred  Inhabitants  fix  only  efcap’d  ;  the 
Borough  of  Panceoli  was  entirely  funk,  and 
there  arofe  fuch  a  chick  Vapour  and  poifonous 
Stench  out  of  this  Gulph,  that  all  that  came 
rear  it  fwoon’d  away  or  dy’d  on  the  Spot. 
No  Words  can  exprefs  the  Defoladon  which 
happen’d  both  in  City  and  Country,  with  the 
lofs  of  their  Corn,  Wine,  Cattle,  and  other 
Provifions.  This  Calamity  was  afcrib’d  to  a 
violent  fhock  of  an  Earthquake  they  felt  the 
Night  before,  which  terrified  them  extreme¬ 
ly  ;  the  Sea  fwell’d  alfo  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  and  from  Vefuvim.  iflued  a  mighty 
Flame  :  Whereupon  the  Head  of  St.  Januarius 
was  expos’d,  the  miraculous  Image  of  the 
Crucifix  uncover’d,  before  which  the  Vice¬ 
roy,  Nobility  and  People  proflrated  them- 
feives  to  avert  the  Wrath  of  Heaven. 


Ac 
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At  Venice  the  fame  Month  they  had  terrible 
Storms  of  Rain  and  Hail,  and  in  'January  fol¬ 
lowing  they  relate,  that  the  tempeftuous  Winds 
and  Rains  continued  at  Naples  :  That  the  Air 
was  fometimes  fo  clofe  they  could  hardly 
breath,  which  with  the  frequent  Eruptions  of 
Mount  Ve/uvim  occafion’d  a  general  Confter- 
nation,  and  bred  Diftempers  in  the  Country  ; 
that  they  had  for  three  Days  fucceffively  fiich 
furious  Storms  of  Rain  attended  with  dread¬ 
ful  Thunder  and  Lightning,  that  the  flat 
Country  was  all  under  Water,  and  appear’d 
like  a  general  Deluge,  and  that  the  Damage 
occafion’d  by  it  was  not  to  be  exprefs’d.  From 
Florence  the  fame  Month  they  write.  That  the 
Sacrament  had  been  expos’d  for  three  Days  in 
the  Metropolitan  Church,  and  publick  Pray¬ 
ers  put  up  throughout  the  Dutchy  to  obtain 
from  the  Almighty  a  Celfation  of  Rain.  A 
plenary  Indulgence  was  publifh’d  in  Form  of 
a  Jubilee  in  all  the  Churches  of  that  City,  and 
the  Grand  Duke  forbad  the  ufual  Diverflons 
of  the  Carnival ;  and  in  the  Venetian  Territo¬ 
ries  feveral  little  Towns  were  fwept  away  by 
the  overflowing  of  Rivers. 

At  No  to  in  Sicily  in  the  Year  1727-8,  there 
happen’d  a  terrible  Earthquake,  which  lafted 
from  the  fifth  of  January  to  the  ninth,  and 
threw  down  feveral  Churches,  Monafteries 
and  private  Houfes ;  the  fame  was  felt  at  Au- 
gufia,  Siracufa,  Catania ,  Mejfina  and  Palermo, 
and  almoft  throughout  the  Kingdom,  but  few 
or  no  People  perifh’d  in  it. 

The  Emperor  and  the  other  Parties  to  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  looking  upon  the  Dutchies 
of  Tufcany,  Parma  and  Placentia  as  Fees  of  the 
Empire,  and  agreeing  that  on  failure  of  Iflue 
of  thofe  Princes  the  fa  id  Dutchies  fliould  be 

conferr’d 
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conferr’d  on  Don  Carlos  Son^  the  prefen c 
Queen  of  Spain.  This  proceedings  was  highly 
refented  by  the  Dukes  of  Tufcany  and  Parma , 
as  well  as  by  the  Pope,  who  pr£feS&$'that 
thefe  Dutchies  are  Fiefs  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  Duke  of  Tufcany  in  a  Memorial  endea¬ 
vours  to  fhew  that  the  State  of  Florence  has 
been  enterly  Independent  on  the  Empire  ever 
fince  it  had  a  Being  :  That  it  has  always  been 
govern’d  by  its  own  Laws  and  Magiftrates. 
That  the  Great  Dukes  of  Tufcany  are  abfolute 
Matters  and  Sovereigns  in  that  State,  that  all 
the  Rights  of  Majefty  belong  to  them ;  and 
that  they  only  differ  from  the  Rings  of  France 
and  Spain  in  the  Extent  of  their  Dominions, 
as  not  having  fuch  large  Territories  under 
their  Jurifdidtion. 

To  which  the  Imperialifls  reply,  That  it 
is  notorious  that  the  City  and  Territory  of 
Florence  made  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  that  when  the  Goman  Emperors  became 
Matters  of  that  Kingdom  ;  F’ujcany ,  and  the 
City  of  Florence  in  particular  was  as  much  fub- 
jebt  to  them  as  the  reft  of  Italy:  That  it  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  Dukes  or  Marquifl'es  of  Tup- 
cany,  who  were  the  Emperors  Feudatories 
from  the  time  of  Rodolphm  I-  tho3  it  was 
govern’d  by  its  own  Magiftrates,  as  the  Cities 
of  the  Empire  are  at  this  Day,  yet  it  always 
acknowledged  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Emperor 
till  the  time  of  Maximilian  I.  who  for  a  Sum  of 
Money  confirm’d  its  Privileges.  That  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  in  the  Year  1530.  command¬ 
ed  his  Troops  to  befiege  the  City  of  Florence , 
to  reduce  them  to  their  Duty  to  the  Empire, 
which  they  then  feem’d  to  difpute  :  That  the 
City  having  been  oblig’d  to  furrender,  the 
Emperor  declar’d  hehad  aRight  after  depriving 
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of  all  thole  Privileges  which  it  had  receiv’d 
of  his  Predeceflors,  to  difpofe  both  of  the  Ci¬ 
ty  and  Territory  according  to  his  pleafure,  as 
of  an  Eftate  of  Inheritance  devolv’d  to  the  Em¬ 
pire  ;  but  upon  the  Interceffion  of  the  Pope, 
and  by  Advice  of  the  States  of  the  Empire, 
he  had  been  pleas’d  to  pardon  it,  and  to  con¬ 
firm  ail  its  Privileges,  Rights  and  Liberties 
obtain’d  of  the  Roman  Kings  or  Emperors.  But 
whether  the  Dutchies  of  Tufcany  and  Parma 
are  Fiefs  of  the  Empire  or  not,  fince  the  Diet 
of  the  Empire  have  declar’d  them  to  be  fo ; 
and  the  greateft  Powers  of  Europe ,  who  were 
Parties  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  have  de¬ 
termin’d  they  fhall  be  deem’d  fuch,  and  are  in 
a  Condition  to  conftitute  Don  Carlos  Sovereign 
of  thefe  Dutchies  if  they  fee  fit,  the  matter  of 
Right  will  be  little  attended  to.  The  Princes 
of  this  Age  apprehend  themfelves  veiled  with 
Authority  to  fet  up  and  depofe  Kings  at  their 
Pleafure,  as  is  evident  from  their  difpofal  of  Si¬ 
cily  and  Sardinia  twice  in  a  few  Years,  with¬ 
out  fo  much  as  enquiring  into  the  Laws  and 
Conftitutions  of  the  refpe&iveCountries:  Thefe 
it  is  held,  ought  to  be  dormant  when  the  ge¬ 
neral  Good  of  theWorld  comes  in  Competition 
with  that  of  any  fingle  State  ;  Or,  when  the 
Chief  Powers  of  Europe  are  pleas’d  to  think  io. 
They  themfelves  feem  to  relye  more  upon  a 
Confederacy,  or  Guarrantee  of  their  Neigh¬ 
bours  for  the  Eftabliihment  of  their  Thrones, 
than  either  upon  the  Conilitution  of  their  re- 
fpe&ive  Governments,  or  the  Affections  of  the 
People  they  are  to  govern.  Tne  Civil  Power 
does  not  only  Truckle  to  the  Military  in  moft 
of  the  Kingdoms  of  Europe ;  but  where  Na¬ 
tional  Troops  are  not  fo  ready  as  ’tis  expected 
to  opprefs  and  harras  their  fellow  Subjects, 

Vol.  Nnn  Foreigners 
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Foreigners  are  call’d  in,  who  are  fuppos’d  to 
have  lefs  Remorfe  ro  finifh  the  Ruin  of  the 
unhappy  People.  But  to  return  to  the  Even¬ 
tual  Succeffion,  as  it  was  call’d,  of  the  Dut- 
chies  of  1 ufcany  and  Parma ,  which  the  Parties 
to  the  Quadruple  Alliance  had  conferr’d  on 
Don  Carlos  Prince  of  Spain.  The  laft  Pope  /«’ 
noient  XIII.  loudly  protefied  againfl  it,  de¬ 
claring  thofe  Dutchies  Fiefs  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  in  thelnfirument  to  be  fent  to  the  Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  at  Cambray  on  this  Head,  he  has 
thefe  ExprelTions.  Can  Chriftian  Princes  flatter 
themfelves  with  the  Hopes  of  concluding  a  lafling 
Peace ,  when  the  depriving  the  Holy  See,  and  the 
Viccar  of  Jefm  Chrifl ,  of  their  undeniable  Rights , 
is  made  the  Foundation  of  it  ?  Can  they  promife 
themf elves  long  to  enjoy  what  they  violently  Seize  a- 
gainfl  all  manner  of  Juft  ice,  and  invade  the  indif- 
putable  Right  of  an  uninterrupted  Succeffion,  which 
has  been  acknowledged  for  fever al  Ages  by  all  the 
Nations  of  Europe  ?  The  prefent  Pope  Ben- 
net  XIII.  alfo  upon  the  Conclufion  of  the 
Vienna  Alliance  between  the  Emperor  and 
Spain ,  wherein  the  difpofal  of  the  Dutchies  of 
Parma  and  Tufcany  are  confirm’d,  fent  a  Cir¬ 
cular  Letter  to  his  Nuntio’s  in  the  feveral 
Courts  of  Europe ,  wherein  he  tells  them,  he 
could  not  delay  acquainting  them  with  his 
Sorrow  for  thofe  unjuft  Conditions  in  the 
Treaty.  That  he  abhor’d  and  difown’d  them, 
and  folemnly  protefied  agair.fi  the  fame,  and 
would  leave  no  Stone  unturn’d  co  provide  a 
Remedy  againft  them,  concluding  as  follows  : 
Venerable  Brethern ,  We  will  apply  our  [elves  to 
pious  Prayers,  which  are  powerful  Weapons  with 
God ,  That  the  Lord  would  pleafe  to  caft  his  Eyes 
upon  his  Inheritance  ;  and  not  fuffer  us  to  receive 
Damage  from  thofe  to  whofe  ProteSlion  he  hath  re - 
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commended  the  Defence  and  Support  of  the  Interefis 
of  the  Holy  Church. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  look’d  upon  himfelf 
alfo  to  have  had  great  Injuftice  done  by  the 
difpofal  of  his  Dominions  by  Foreign  Powers, 
without  confuting  him,  and  protefied  againft 
it  ;  but  I  don’t  find  that  any  of  the  Parties  to 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  took  any  notice  of 
the  Opposition  that  was  made  either  by  the 
Pope,  or  the  Dukes  of  ‘fujcany  or  Parma .  The 
Mifunderftanding  however  which  has  hap¬ 
pen’d  fince  between  the  Allies  of  Vienna  and 
Hannover  may  effcd  that  for  them,  which  all 
their  own  Care  and  Forefight  could  not,  un- 
lefs  a  Speedy  Peace  (hould  reunite  thefe  Pow¬ 
ers  again,  and  the  Quadruple  Alliance  be 
made  the  Foundation  of  another  Treaty. 

Having  omitted  to  defcribe  the  manner  of  Th 
Balloting  for  a  Doge  or  Duke  of  Venice ,  and  mannerof 
finding  I  have  a  Page  or  two  to  Spare  in  the  balloting 
latter  end  of  this  Volume,  I  (hall  take  the  Op-  if1  the 
portunity  of  prefenring  the  Reader  with  it  here.  5reac .. 

The  Obfequies  of  the  deceas’d  Doge  are  at°A»/«. 
no  fooner  over,  but  all  the  Nobility  above 
thirty  Years  of  Age  meet  in  the  Grand  Coun¬ 
cil,  where  they  eled  five  Correctors,  who  are 
to  corred  the  Ducale  Promiffioney  i.  e.  the 
Statutes,  to  the  Observation  of  which  the 
Duke  is  to  fwear  immediatly  after  his  Eledh 
on.  And  thefe  Noblemen  have  a  Power  to 
add  or  abftrad  whatever  they  fiiall  deem  re- 
quifite  for  the  Good  of  the  State. 

The  Grand  Council  being  afterwards  aflem- 
bled  in  the  Hall  of  St.  Mark's  Palace,  the 
Door  is  fhut,  and  the  Number  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  prefent  being  counted,  they  throw  into  a, 

Bafon  or  Urn  an  equal  Number  of  Balls,  all 
white,  except  thirty  which  are  gilt,  and  when 
$hey  are  well  mix’d,  every  Gentleman  takes 
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out  one  :  After  which,  the  thirty  who  happen 
upon  the  gilt  Balls  meet  in  a  little  Room, 
■where  there  are  prepar’d  thirty  other  Balls,  of 
which  nine  are  gilt  ;  thofe  of  the  thirty  which 
draw  the  nine  gilt  Balls  chufe  forty  Members, 
who  are  reduc’d  to  twelve  by  Lot,  and  thefe 
twelve  eled  five  and  twenty,  the  firft  chuling 
three,  and  the  reft  two  a  piece  ;  thefe  are  by 
Lot  reduc’d  to  nine,  and  thofe  nine  chufe  forcy 
five,  by  naming  five  a-piece,  who  are  again 
reduc’d  by  Lot  to  Eleven,  and  thefe  chufe  one 
and  forty  Members,  who  eled  the  Duke,  if 
they  are  approv’d  by  the  Grand  Council,  and 
if  they  be  not,  the  fame  Method  muft  be  re¬ 
peated  ;  and  by  this  tedious  way  of  Balloting 
they  prevent  all  poffible  Corruption  or  In¬ 
fluence  in  the  Choice  of  a  Doge,  When  the 
one  and  forty  Eledors  are  approv’d  by  the 
Grand  Council,  they  are  Glut  up  in  the  Palace 
of  St.  Mark ,  and  not  fuffer’d  to  ftir  out  till 
they  have  eleded  a  Duke,  and  there  muft  be 
five  and  twenty  of  the  Number  concur  in  the 
Choice.  When  the  Suffrage  is  declar’d,  the 
Doge  Eled  is  carried  on  Mens  Shoulders  from 
the  Church  round  the  Square  of  Sr.  Mark  in  a 
Machine,  in  which  he  is  attended  by  two  or 
three  Noblemen,  his  Friends,  and  fometimes 
by  the  Boy  who  drew  the  Ball  that  determin’d 
his  Eledion ;  and  being  Crown’d  by  the  Pro¬ 
curator  Treafurer,  he  ufually  makes  a  Speech 
to  the  People,  after  which  he  gives  a  Ball  ; 
the  Streets  are  illuminated,  and  Mafquerades 
and  other  Entertainments  are  continued  for 
three  Nights  fucceffively ;  Bread  and  Wine 
being  in  the  mean  time  diftributedto  the  Mul¬ 
titude.' 
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A  Table  of  the  Diftances  of  the  great 
Towns  in  Italy  from  each  other. 


Adria  1 2  Miles  from  Venice . 

Albano  14  from  Rome,  2  from  FrefcattL  and 
7  from  Vellitri. 

Alexandria  18  from  Cafal,  io  from  Tortona 
40  from  ‘Turin. 

Ancona  15  from  Loretto ,  20  from  Senegallia . 
Avefte  50  from  Turin. 

Aquapendente  9  from  Bolfena. 

Aquileia  50  from  Venice. 

Afli  25  from  Turin. 

Bergamo  30  from  Brefcia. 

Bolfena  1 6  from  Viterbo ,  8  from  Monte - 
fiafcone. 

Bolonia  58  from  Florence,  30  from  Ferrara , 
150  from  Loretto,  210  from  Rome. 

Brefcia  60  from  Milan ,  40  from  Verona . 

Capua  16  from  Naples. 

Carignan  8  from  Turin * 

Cafal  30  from  Turin. 

Civ  it  t  a  Veccbia  30  from  Aowe. 

Comacchio  1 6  from  Ravenna. 

Como  28  from  Milan. 

Cortona  50  from  Florence. 

Crema  20  from  Cremona. 

Cremona  48  from  Milan,  40  from  Mantua. 
Chiu(i  3  6  from  Sienna. 

Fano  §  from  Pefaro ,  1  5  from  Senegalia. 

Feltre  3  3  from  Vicenza. 

Final  40  from  Genoa. 

Ferrara  30  from  Bolonia,  50  from  Mantua ,  45 
from  Padua. 

Florence  58  from  Bolonia ,  140  from  Aowe. 

Fowii  10  from  Terracina,  10  from  Gaeta. 
Frefcaiti  12  from  Rome. 

Fuligm  1 2  from  Spoletto. 

Fufna 
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Fufina  5  Miles  from  Venice,  20  from  Padua. 
Gaieta  50  from  Naples ,  5  from  Mola,  <5 5  from 


Kerne. 

Garda  1 5  from  Verona . 

Crt?B<w  84  from  Milan,  30  from  Savona ,  84  from 
T 'mra,  46  from  Final. 

Guaftalia  8  from  Submenu,  20  from  Mantua . 

6  from  .FW/. 

i-yrM  25  from  Trn'tf. 

Leghorn  120  from  OreHOtf,  i<5  from  Pifa. 

Loretto  150  from  &0»z£,  15  from  Ancona ,  15 
from  Fermo,  150  from  Bolonia. 

Lucca  24  from  Majfa,  10  from  Pifa. 

Macerata  20  from  Ancona. 

Mantua  88  from  Milan ,  40  from  Cremona ,  42 
from  Modena. 

'Majfa  7 6  from  Genoa,  29  from  Pifa . 

Milan  85  from  Turin ,  250  from  Rome ,  75  from 
Parma . 

Mirandola  20  from  Modena,  30  from  Bolonia. 

Modena  40  from  Mantua,  30  from  Parma,  100 
from  Milan. 

Monte fiaj cone  30  from  Qivitta  Vecchia ,  8  from 
Viterbo. 

Monte  Alcino  20  from  Sienna. 

Monte  Pulciano  27  from  Sienna. 

Naples  140  from  Rome,  16  from  Capua. 

Narni  8  from  Otricoli,  7  from  Terni. 

Nettuno  30  from  Aowe. 

IV?ce  40  from  Oneglia,  60  from  PigneroL 

Novara  30  from  Milan ,  10  from  Verceil. 

Noli  10  from  Savona. 

Oneglia  60  from  Genoa ,  40  from  Final- 

Orbitello  3  o  from  Civitta  Vecchia. 

Orvietto  45  from  Rome,  20  from  Chiufi. 

Oflia  12  from  Rome. 

Otricoli  8  from  Narni. 


Padua  22  from  Venice,  54  from  Mantua. 

Paleftrim 
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Paleftrina  iofrom  Tivoli,  28  from  Rome. 
Parma  50  from  Bolonia,  60  form  Genoa ,  :o 
from  Modena. 

Pavia  20  from  Milan,  35  from  Placentia. 

Peruja  VaUey  4  from  Pignerol. 

Perugia  30  from  Orvietto. 

Pejaro  10  from  Fano,  20  from  Rimini. 

Pignerol  1 6  from  Turin. 

Piperno  3  5  from  Rome,  10  from  Terracina. 

Pifa  42  from  Florence,  16  from  Leghorn. 

Pi(loia  20  from  Florence. 

Placenci  20  from  Cremona. 

Radicofani  42  from  Viterbo,  40  from  Sienna. 
Ravenna  50  from  Ferrara. 

Reggio  1 5  from  Modena,  1 5  from  Parma. 
Rimmini  70  from  Bolonia,  30  from  Ravenna,  25 
from  Urbino, 

Rome  210  from  Bolonia,  30  from  Civitta  Veccbia 
152  from  Florence,  150  from  Loretta,  140 
from  Naples,  300  from  Venice. 

Rouciglione  25  from  Rome,  17  from  Monte fiafcone, 
Roveredo  30  from  Verona ,  n  from  Trent. 

Rovigo  20  from  Padua. 

Sabionetta  20  from  Mantua . 

Salerno  28  from  Naples. 

Savona  30  from  GV«orz,  16  from 
Scarperia  7  from  Florence. 

SenegaUia  20  from  Ancona. 

Sermometta  30  from  Rowe,  15  from  Vellitri. 
Sienna  3  5  from  Florence,  60  from  Leghorn. 

Spoletto  45  from  Rowe,  15  from  Temi. 

Suza  23  from  Turin. 

Temi  7  from  AWw,  85  from  Urbino. 

Terracina  55  from  Rome,  10  from  Piperno. 

Tivoli  20  from  Rome ,  16  from  Frefcatti. 

Todi  24  from  Spoletto,  14  from  Orvietto. 

Tolentmo  10  from  Macerata. 

Tortona  4 6  from  Milan. 


Tufconella 


The  Trefent  State 

Tufconella  I  o  from  Monte fiaf cone. 

‘Trent  6 o  from  Brefcia ,  6 o  from  Mantua ,  S  from 
Venice . 

Trevifo  15  from  Venice. 

"Turin  84  from  Genoa ,  350  from  Aowe,  85  from 
Milan,  120  from  Geneva,  250  from  £4- 
nice. 

Valenz,a  3  2  from  Milan,  1 2  from  Ctf/h/. 

1 2  from  Palma  Nova. 

Vellitri  20  from  Aewe,  9  from  Frefcatti. 

Venice  80  from  Ferrara ,  300  from  Rome,  350 
from  Turin ,  170  from  Milan,  80  from 
Mantua. 

Verceil  40  from  Turin,  1 5  from  Cafal,  45  from 
Milan. 

Verona  25  from  Mantua,  50  from  Padua. 

Verue  20  from  Turin ,  15  from  Cafal. 

Vicenza  20  from  Padua,  40  from  Venice. 

Vintimiglia  30  from  Oneglia,  15  from  Nice. 

Viterbo  40  from  Rome ,  8  from  Montefiafcone. 

Vogliera  16  from  Pavia. 

Volterra  30  from  Sienna. 

Urbino  1 20  from  Rome ,  20  from  Fano,  34  from 
Rimmini. 

Torea,  or  Ivrea  25  from  Turin ,  25  from  Ver¬ 
ceil. 


This  Alphabetical  Table  will  give  the 
Reader  a  general  Notion  of  the  Diftances  of 
the  great  Towns  in  Italy  from  each  other ;  and 
if  he  finds  them  differ  two  or  three  Miles  in 
twenty  from  other  Accounts,  he  muff  not 
complain  for  want  of  Exadtnefs,  for  icarce  any 
two  Travellers  come  nearer;  fome  meafure 
the  Diftances  in  a  diredt  Line  on  the  Map, 
while  others  take  in  all  the  turnings  and  wind¬ 
ings,  &c. 
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ABano,  a  Town  in  the  Venetian  Territories 

3° 

Abruzzo,  a  Province  of  Naples  358 

Acerno,  a  Town  of  Naples  357 

Adria,  a  Venetian  Town  3  £ 

Adrian,  Emperor  of  the  Romans  1 <5? 

Adrian  IJ/.  the  only  Englifli  Pope  205? 

Ajazzo,  a  Town  in  Corlica  426 

Alexander  Severus,  Emperor  of  the  Romans  1*55 
Alatri,  a  Town  in  Campania  264 

Albano,  a  Town  in  the  Campania  o/Rome  261 
Alberoni,  Cardinal ,  his  Letter  on  Sir  George 
Byng’j  falling  on  the  Spanifh  Fleet  407 
Alboin,  firfl  King  of  the  Lombards  174 

Aleflano,  a  Town  of  Naples 
Algueri,  a  Town  in  Sardinia  422 

Alifi,  a  Town  of  Naples  325 

Altamura,  a  Town  of  Naples  363 

Amalafuntha,  Queen  of  the  Goths  172 

Amalfi,  a  Town  of  Naples  356 

Amantea,  a  Town  o/Calabria  367 

Anagni,  a  Town  in  Campania  264 

Ancona,  a  City  and  Marquifate  in  the  Pope's  Do¬ 
minions  2  73 

Vol.  X.  Ooo  Ancus 
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Ancus  Marcius,  one  of  the  Kings  of  Rome 
Andna,  a  Town  of  Naples 
Anguilura,  a  Venetian  Town 
Anthemius,  Emperor  of  the  Romans  ^ 
Antipopes 

Antivari,  a  7 ’own  of  Dalmatia 
Antoninus,  Emperor  of  the  Romans 
Anxur,  a  Town  in  the  Campania  of  Rome 
Apulia,  a  Province  of  Naples 
Aquapendente,  a  Town  in  St.  Peter’*  Patrimony 

268 

Aqua  Sparta,  in  Umbria 
Aqueducts  in  Rome 
Aquila,  a  Town  of  Naples 
Aquileia,  a  Venetian  Town 
Aquino,  a  Town  of  Naples 
Arbe,  a  Venetian  If  and 
Ariano,  a  Town  of  Naples 
Aipino,  a  Town  of  Naples 
Arqua,  a  Venetian  Town 
AfcOti,  a  City  0/ Ancona 
Athalrick,  King  of  the  Goths 
Atri,  aTown  of  Naples 
Aflulphus,  Kmg  of  the  Lombards 
Avella,  aToivnof  Naples 
Avellino,  a  Town  of  Naples 
Avet  fa,  a  Town  of  Naples 
Augufta,  a  Town  of  Sicily 
Auguftus,  Emperor  of  the  Romans 
Avignon,  the  Refdence  of  fever  al  Popes 
Avitus,  Emperor  of  the  Romans 
Aurelianus,  Emperor  of  the  Romans 


145 

363 

23 

17l 

230 

48 

163 

2(54 

362 


2  69 

23 

36° 

43 
353 
4  9 
357 

3  25 

23 

289 

172 

361 

174 

225 

357 

325 

325 

161 

213 

1 71 

1  d>7 


B 


BAI  A,  a.  Town  in  Naples 

Bagni,  in  St.  Peter’*  Patrimony 
Badetta,  a  Town  of  Naples 


346 

267 

363 

Barri, 
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Barri,  a  Town  of  Naples  363 

Baiiiicate,  a  Province  of  Naples  3  66 

Baftia,  a  Town  in  Corfica  425 

Baths  of  ant  tent  Rome  Sp 

Belcaliro..  a  Town  of  Calabria  368 

Belluno  and  Beilunefe,  a  Venetian  Town  and 
Province  42 

Be!  vide  re,  one  of  the  Pope’s  Gardens  127 

Benedict  XIII.  the  prefent  Pope  224 

Benevento,  a  City  of  the  Pope’s  in  Naples  357 
Bergamo  and  Bergamafco,  a  Venetian  Town 
and  Province  3  9 

Bevagna,  in  Umbria  2  69 

Biefte,  a  Town  of  Naples  363 

Bifeglia,  a  Town  of  Naples  363 

Biffignano,  a  Town  of  Calabria  367 

Bittetto,  a  Town  of  Naples  363 

Boiano,  a  Town  of  Naples  361 

Bolonia  City  and  Province  305 

Boifena,  or  Volfeno,  in  St.  Peter’*  Patrimony 

2  66 

Bofa,  a  Town  in  Sardinia  422 

Bova,  a  Town  of  Calabria  368 

Bovino,  a  Town  of  Naples  3  <53 

Bracciano,  in  St.  Peter’*  Patrimony  267 

Brefcia,  a  Venetian  Town  and  Province  37 
Brindili,  orBrundufium,  a  Town  of  Apulia  365 
Broglio,  or  Square  of  St.  Mark’*  at  Venice  8 
Budua,  a- Town  of  Dalmatia  48 

Byng,  Sir  George,  his  Engagement  with  the 
Spaniards  327 


C 


CAdorin,  a  Venetian  Province 
Calabria,  a  Province  of  Naples 
Calcinato,  a  Venetian  Town 
Caleppio,  a  Venetian  City 


42 

367 

38 

^  59 
Calgulai 


O  0  0  z 
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Caligula,  the  Roman  Emperor  \6z 

Cajazze,  a  City  of  Naples  325 

Calvi,  a  City  of  Naples  _  325>  356 

Cagliari,  Capital  of  Sardinia  42 1 

Campania,  a  Province  of  the  Popes s  Dominions  73 
Campo  Sc.  Pietro,  a  Venetian  City  23 

Camerino,  a  r own  of  the  Pope  s  273 

Campagna,  a  Town  of  Naples  3  5  6 

Cangiano,  a  Town  of  Naples  ibid. 

Canna?,  a  Town  in  Naples  3^4 

Caorle,  a  Venetian  City  andlfland  22 

Capo  D’lftria,  a  Venetian  City  45 

Caprarola,  a  Town  of  St.  Peter5*  Patrimony  267 
Capua,  a  City  of  Naples  354 

Capaccio  35^ 

Caprea  IJland  andTown  4*4 

Capraria  1/land  41 9 

Capitol  of  Rome  12,8 

Caracalla,  the  Roman  Emperor  16 5 

Carus,  the  Roman  Emperor  168 

Carinola,  a  City  of  Naples  354 

Cariati,  a  Town  of  Calabria  368 

Cartel  Franco,  a  Venetian  Fortrefs  41 

Cartel  Novo,  a  Town  of  Dalmatia  4^ 

Cart'ano,  a  Town  of  Calabria  3  <58 

Calliope,  a  Town  in  the  Ifle  of  Corfu  50 

Cartel  Gondolpho,  a  Town  of  Campania  261 
Caftro,  Capital  of  a  Duichy  in  Italy^  267 
Cartel  Farnefe,  a  Town  of  St.  Peter**  Patrimony 

267 

Cartel  a  Mare  de  Strabia,  a  City  of  Naples 

325 

Caftella  Mare  della  Bruca  356 

Cartel  Arragonefe,  a  Town  of  Sardinia  422 
Caftiglione,  a  Town  of  Umbria  273 

Catania,  a  Town  of  Sicily  3^8 

Cataro,  a  Town  of  Dalmatia  48 

Catacombs 
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Catacombs  of  Rome 

Cava,  a  Town  of  Naples  ^<5 

Cenada,  a  Venetian  Town 
Cervia,  a  Town  of  Romania  504 

Cerrito,  a  City  of  Naples  325 

Cefis,  ciTown  of  Umbria  269 

Cedogna,  a  City  of  Naples  357 

Cefaledi,  a  Town  of  Sicily  387 

Cephalonia,  a  Town  and  IJland  of  ^Venetians  5 1 
Charlemain,  the  fir  ft  IVeftern  Emperor  174, 

175,  201 

Cherfo,  a  Town  and  Ifland  of  the  Venetians  48 
Chiari,  a  Venetian  City  38 

Chiozza,  a  Venetian  City  and  IJland  22 
Churchy  Primitive  1 8 1 

Citadella,  a  Venetian  City  23 

Cita  Nova,  a  Venetian  City  45 

Citterns,  a  Caftle  in  Campania  263 

Citta  Caftellana,  a  Town  of  the  Pope's  2 66 
Civitta  Vecchia,  the  Pope's  chief  Port  ibid. 
Civitta  de  Chieti,  a  City  of  Naples  35 p 
Girenza  3  66 

Cita  deCattello,  a  Town  of  Urbino  290 

Claudius,  the  Roman  Emperor  i6z 

Claudius  11.  the  Roman  Emperor  167 

Clufon,  £  Venetian  City  39 

Coalto,  a  Venetian  Town  41 

Colonna,  a  Town  of  Campania  7^ 

Comachio,  a  Town  of  the  Ferrarefe  31 9 

Commodus,  the  Roman  Emperor  164 

Conclave  defcrib’d  23  $ 

Conftantine  the  Great  168 

Conftantius  Cnrorus,  the  Roman  Emperor  ib. 
Conza,  a  Town  of  Naples  358 

Converfano,  a  Town  o/NapIes  363 

Cofenza,  the  Capital  of  Calabria  367 

Cotrona,  a  Town  of  Calabria  3  <58 

Corenza,  a  Town  of  Calabria  ibid. 

Corfu, 
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Corfu,  a  Town  and  IJland  of  the  Venetians  50 
Codica  IJland  424 

Correfe,  a  Town  of  Sabina  269 

Corzola,  a  Town  and  IJland  of  the  Venetians  50 
Graggs,  his  Letter  upon  the  Defeat  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  40  6 

Crema  and  Cremafco,  a  Venetian  City  and 
Province  40 

Croidad  de  Friuli,  a  Venetian  City  44 

Cuma,  a  Town  in  Naples  354 

D 

Dalmatia,  a  Province  on  the  Gulph  of  Venice 

46 

Decius,  the  Roman  Emperor  166 

Defenzano,  a  Venetian  City  37 

Didier,  or  Defiderius,  the  lafl  King  of  the  Lom¬ 


bards 

Diocefes ,  their  Original 
Diveto,  a  Town  of  Sicily 
Doge  of  Venice,  his  Power 
Pragonara,  a  Town  in  Apulia 


174 
18 1,  182 
385 

55 

362 


E 

1  Arthquake  at  Benevento 
Eccleftaflical  State 
Emilianus,  a  Roman  Emperor 
Emperors  of  Rome 

Elba,  an  IJland  on  the  Coafl  o/Tufcany 
Efte,  a  Venetian  Town 
Etna  Mount 


116 
72 
1 66 
161 
418 

30 

3%  9 


FAbriano,  a  Town  of  Italy 
Faenza,  a  Town  of  Italy 
Fano,  a  Town  of  Italy 
Farnefe  Palace 


289 

305 

291 

13a 

pavagnanaj 
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Favagnana,  an  IJland  of  Sicily  39) 

Feltrin,  a  City  and  Mar  qui fate  in  Italy  42 

Ferentino,  a  Town  of  Campania  264 

Fermo,  a  Town  of  Italy  289 

Ferrara  and  the  Ferrarefe,  a  Town  and  Province 
of  the  Pope’s  Dominions  314 

Foligno,  a  Town  of  Umbria  270 

Forlimpopoli,  a  Town  of  Italy  305 

Fombrone,  a  Town  of  Italy  292 

Forli,  a  Town  of  Iraly  305 

Franca  Villa,  in  Sicily  387 

Frefcatti,  a  Town  of  Campania  258 

Friuli,  <7  Venetian  Town  and  Province  43 

Fufine,  a  Venetian  Town  22 

G 

Cl  Aieta,  a  City  of  Naples  3  5  T 

X  Galba,  a  Roman  Emperor  162 

Gallipoli,  a  Town  of  Naples  3<5> 

Galienus,  a  Roman  Emperor  167 

Gallus,  a  Roman  Emperor  166 

Garda,  a  Town  of  Italy  37 

Gergentium,  a  Town  of  Sicily  3  93 

Giglio,  an  Italian  IJland  4!^ 

Glycerius,  a  Roman  Emperor  172 

Gordianus,  a  Roman  Emperor  166 

Gorgona,  an  Italian  Jfland  419 

Gondola’s  defcrib’d  i° 

Gozo,  an  IJland  near  Malta  43° 

Grado,  a  Venetian  City  and  IJland  22 

Grofia,  or  Longa,  an  IJland  on  the  Coajl  of 
Dalmatia  49 

Grotto  of  Paufilippus  347 

Grotto  del  Cane  34^ 

Gubio,  a  City  of  Italy  292 

H 
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H 

HEliogabolus,  the  Roman  Emperor 
Honorius,  a  Roman  Emperor 

I 


JESI,  a  City  of  Italy 
Immola,  a  City  of  Italy 
Jovian,  the  Roman  Emperor 
Ifco,  a  Town  and  Lake  in  Italy 
Xfernia,  a  Town  of  Naples 
Sftria,  a  Venetian  Province 
Italy 

An  AbJlraEl  of  the  Hiflory 
Italian  Iflands 
General  Remarks  on  Italy 
Julian  the  Apofiate 

K 


KINGS  of  Rome 
Kings  of  the  Goths 
Kings  of  the  Lombards 
Kings  of  Naples  and  Sicily 


165 

17I 


285? 

299 

17 

38 

361 

44 

14I 

383 

439 

J7° 

144 

172 

174 

370 


359 

361 

428 

367 


LAnciano,  a  Town  of  Naples 
La  Penna,  a  Town  of  Naples 
La  Valette,  the  Capital  of  Malta 
Laviello,  a  Town  of  Naples 
Lavoro,  a  Province  of  Naples,  the  antieni  Cam 
pania  Felix  32? 

Lefina,  a  Town  of  Naples  3  <53 

Lettere,  a  Town  of  Naples  356 

Lezina,  a  Venetian  Town  and  lfland  4 9 

Limbo 3  where  unbaptis’d  Infants  are  fuppos’d  to  be 

248 

Li  pa  ri  Iflands.  3  95 

Lombard  Kings  1 74 

Loretto,  Holy  Houfe  and  City  27 6 

Lufco,  a  Town  of  Naples  357 

M 
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M 

MAcerata  ,  a  Town  of  the  Pope’s  289 

Macrinus,  the  Roman  Empiror  165 
Magliana,  a  Town  of  the  Pope's  26g 

Malamocco,  a  Venetian  Ifland  22 

Maloria,  an  Ifland  on  the  Coafl  of  Tufcany  41 9 
Malta,  an  Ifland  near  Sicily  6 

Manfredoma,  a  Town  of  Naples  362 

Marcus  Antoninus,  a  Roman  Emperor  16 4 
Marino,  City  and  Republick  292 

Marfala,  a  Town  of  Sicily  2^1 

Marfico,  a  Town  of  Naples  356 

Marco,  a  Town  of  Naples  3  <52 

Maximinus  the  Roman  Emperor  1 55 

Mazara,  a  Town  and  Province  of  Sicily  390 
Melazzo,  a  City  of  Sicily  387 

Melfi,  a  Town  of  Naples  3 <55 

Medina,  a  City  of  Sicily  385 

Micenum,  a  famous  Promontory  in  Naples  352 
Mithridatick  War  i$<$ 

Molfett,  a  Town  of  Naples  3  <53 

Molifa,  a  Town  and  Province  of  Naples  361 
Montalto,  a  Town  of  St.  Peter’s  Patrimony  2 6$ 
Montefalco,  a  Town  of  the  Pope’ s  269 

Montefiafcone,  a  Town  of  the  Pope’ s  26 5 

Monte  Caffino,  a  Town  of  Naples  355 

Montefolfco,  a  Town  of  Naples  358 

Mont  St.  Angelo,  a  Town  of  Naples  362 

Monopoli,  a  Town  of  Naples  363 

Montreal,  a  Town  of  Sicily  392 

Morea  52 

Morlachia,  a  Province  on  the  Adriatick  Sea  4 6 
Mofaick  Work  defer ib’d  1 1 

Murano,  a  Venetian  Ifland  21 

N 

NAples  Kingdom, 

The  Situation  and  Extent ,  Air  and  Cli~ 
mate  32  q 

tVo]?  X  P  p  p  Sefflg 
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Seas,  Ports,  Lakes,  Rivers,  Mountains  and, 
Soil  321 

Genim  and  Temper  of  the  Natives  322 

Provinces  and  Towns  324,  325,  &c. 

Naples  City  defend’d  3  2 6 

An  Earthquake  there  33  6 

Their  Wine  341 

Their  Catacombs  ibid 

The  Antiquities  and  Curiojities  about  Naples 

346 

An  AbftraEl  of  the  Hi  for y  of  Naples.  Their 
Confitution,  Trade,  Manufactures  and  Produce 

374 

Nardo,  a  Town  of  Naples  364 

Narni..  a  Town  of  the  Pope's  272 

Narenza,  a  Town  of  Dalmatia  48 

Navy  Imperial  in  the  Levant  452 

Nepi,  a  Town  in  St-  Peters  Patrimony  16 5 

Nero  A  Roman  Emperor  162 

Nerva  the  Roman  Emperor  1  <53 

Nettuno,  a  Town  of  Campania  264. 

Nicofia,  a  City  of  Sicily  387 

Nona,  a  Town  of  Dalmatia  47 

Norcia,  a  Town  of  the  Popes  2  69 

Noto,  a  Town  and  Province  of  Sicily  3513 

Novigrad,  a  Town  of  Morlachia  46 

Numa,  King  of  the  Romans  145 

O 

ORriftagni,  a  Town  in  Sardinia  412 

Orvieto,  a  Town  and  Territory  of  the 
Pope's  268 

Ofera,  a  Venetian  IJland  49 

Oflia,  the  antient  Port  Town  to  Rome  264 

Oituni,  a  Town  of  Naples  365 

Otho,  the  Roman  Emperor  1 6z 

O’  riculi,  a  Town  of  the  Pope's  269 

QtrantOj  a  Town  and  Territory  of  Naples  3  64 
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2  i 
49 
39* 

2J<5 

43 

395 

324 

45 

269 

3^5 

387 

347 
29a 
1 64 


PA.dua  OVy  and  Province 

Pago,  a  Venetian  Town  and  Ifland 
Palermo,  the  Capital  of  Sicily 
Paleftrina,  a  Town  of  Campania 
Palma  Nova,  a  Venetian  Town 
Panaria,  an  IJland  oj  Sicily 
Parthenope,  the  antient  Name  of  Naples 
Parenzo,  a  Town  of  Iftria 
Paflignano,  a  Town  of  the  Pope’s 
Patrimony  of  St.  Peter 
Patti,  a  City  of  Sicily 
Paufiiippus  Grotto 
Penna  de  Billi,  a  Town  of  the  Pope’s 
Pertinax,  the  Roman  Emperor 
Perugia,  or  Perufa,  a  Town  and  Territory  of  the 

272- 
291 

37 
4i  9 
3  66 

43 
45 

2(^4 

45 
30 

357 
3  6t. 
418 

44 
269 

72 
*79 
*9* 
225 

232 
241 
250 
Porto 


Pope’s 

Pefaro,  a  Town  of  the  Pope’s 

Pefchisra,  a  Venetian  Town 

Pianofa,  an  Ifland  on  the  Coafl  of  Xufcany 

Pilofa,  a  Townof  Naples 

Pieve  de  Cadore,  a  Venetian  Town 

Pirano,  a  Town  of  IRria 

Piperno,  a  Town  of  Campania 

Pola,  a  Town  of  Iftria 

Polefin  de  Rovigo,  a  Province  of  Italy 

Policaftro,  a  Town  of  Naples 

Polignano,  a  Town  of  Naples 

Ponza,  an  Ifland  near  Naples 

Pontafel,  a  Venetian  Town 

Ponte,  a  Town  of  the  Pope’s 

Pope’s  Dominions 

Popes  of  Rome,  their  Ttijlory 
Their  fever al  Reigns 
Charatler  of  the  prefent  Pope 
Ceremonies  of  the  Pope’s  Election 
Their  Ecclejiaftical  Power 
Their  Temporal  Government 
Ppp  2 


The  TABLE: 

Porto  Ferraia,  a  'Town  on  the  lfland  of  Elba  419 
Porto  Vecchio,  in  Corfica  426 

Porto  Longone,  a  Town  on  the  lfland  of  fLXba.  418 
Potenza,  a  Town  of  Naples  3  66 

Previfa  5 2 

Probus,  the  Roman  Emperor  167 

Punick  War  1 5  2 

purgatory  247 

Procita,  an  IJland  near  Naples  418 

Puglia,  or  Apulia,  a  Province  oj  Naples  3  62 
Puzzoli,  a  City  of  Naples  34^ 

Cl 

Quadruple  Alliance ,  Memorials  again ft  it  455 
Quirinal,  or  Monte  Cavallo,  one  of  the 
Pope’s  Palaces  128 

R 

RAgufa,  a  City  and  Republick  in  the  Gulph  of 
Venice  4§ 

Ravenna,  a  Town  in  the  Pope’s  Dominions  299 
Recanati,  a  Town  of  Italy  289 

Religion  of  Rome,  wherein  it  differs  from  other 
Chriftian  Churches  246 

Rhegio,  a  City  of  Naples  .  3 

Ridotti,  the  Gaming  Houfes  at  Venice 
Ried,  a  Town  of  the  Pope’s 
Rimini,  a  Town  of  the  Pope’s 
Ripa  Tranfone,  a  Town  in  Italy 
Romania,  a  Province  of  the  Pope’s  Dominions  298 
Rome 

Its  Situation  and  Dimenjions 
CharaEler  of  the  Natives 
Their  Provifion 
Theatres  and  Amphitheatres 
Pagan  Temples 
Triumphal  Arches 
Baths 
Columns 
Aqueducts 


20 

272 

302 

275 


74 
77 
7  9 
81 
i  bid- 
86 
89 

9l 

9$ 

Catacombs 


155; 
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Catacombs 
Maufokea 
Obelisks 
Bridges 
Churches 
.  Hofpitals 
Palaces 
Fiaz,z.a’s 

Roman  Highways 
An  AbflraB  of  the  Roman  Hijlory 
Kings  of  Rome 
Confular  Government 
1 'heir  Conquefl  of  Italy 
Wars  with  Carthage 
With  Mithridates 
The  firfl  Triumvirate 
Civil  Wars 

The  fecond  Triumvirate 
Emperors  of  Rome 

Popes  of  Rome  17^ 

Religion  of  Rome 

Romulus  and  Remus,  their  Birth  __ry 

Rondglione,  a  Town  and  Territory  belonging  to 
the  Pope  26 j 

Rovigo,  a  Venetian  City  20 

S 

SAbfna,  a  Province  in  the  Pope3 s  Dominions  2(58 
Veit,  a  Port-Town  of  the  Emperor3 s  upon 
the  Adriatick  45 

St.  Maura,  an  lfland  belonging  to  Venice  50 

St.  Nicholas,  a  Town  in  Cephalonia  ibid. 

St.  Angelo,  a  Town  and  Caftle  of  the  Pope’s  292 
St.  Angelo,  a  City  of  Naples  357 

St.  Marino  Town  and  Republick  292 

San  Leo,  a  Town  of  the  tope’s  Territories  290 
Sardinia  lfland  420 

Salerno,  a  City  of  Naples  356 

Saravade,  a  Venetian  Town  41 

Sarcina, 


96 
101 
tQJ 
10  6 
107 

IOE 

122 

137 

138 
I4I 

144 

145 

151 

152 
1 5  <5 

J57 

158 

160 

l(5i 

ipi 

246 

J4; 
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Sarcina,  a  Town  of  the  Pope's 
Safleri,  a  Town  of  Sardinia 
Scardona,  a  Town  of  Dalmatia 
Scala,  a  City  of  Naples 
Scylla  and  Chary bdis  ^ 

Sea-Fight  between  ffoEnglilh  dtfiSpanifh  Fleet  3  97 
Senegalia,  a  Town  of  the  Pope's  Territories  290 
Sebenica,  a  Town  of  Dalmatia 
Severus,  Emperor  of  the  Romans 
Sicily 

The  Name ,  Situation  and  Extent 
Rivers ,  Mountains  and  Harbours 
Provinces  and  Towns 
Earthquakes 

An  Abfiratt  of  the  Hiftory  of  Sicily 
Snow,  us’d  for  cooling  Wine  in  ft  end  of  Ice 
Solfatara,  a  burning  Mount  in  Naples 
Sora,  a  Town  of  Naples 


3°5 

422 

47 
357 
4 l9 


47 

171 


383 

384 

385 

386 
396 

34i 

350 

355 


Spoletto,  a  City  and  Dutchy  of  the  Pope’s  Domi¬ 
nions 

Scrongoli,  a  City  of  Naples 
Sulmona,  a  City  of  Naples 
Syracufa,  a  City  of  Sicily 

T 

TAcitus,  Emperor  of  the  Romans 
Taormina,  a  Town  of  Sicily 
Tarquin,  King  of  Rome 
Tarantula,  an  lnfeEl  in  Naples 
Taranto,  a  City  of  Naples 
Tejas,  King  of  the  Goths 
Terano,  a  City  of  Naples 
Terni,  a  Town  of  the  Pope’s 
Terracina,  antiently  Anxur,  a  Town  in  the  Cam¬ 
pania  o/Rome  264 

Theodobat,  King  of  the  Goths  172 

Theodorick,  King  of  the  Goths  ibid. 

Theodofius,  Emperor  of  the  Romans  17I. 

Ticiys,  Emperor  of  the  Romans  162 

Tivoli, 


2  69 

367 

359 

394 

16J 

387 

*45 

380 

3^5 

*73 

361 

27E 
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Tivoli,  a  Town  of  Campania 
Todi,  a  Town  of  the  Pope’s 
Tolentino,  a  Town  of  the  Pope’s  Territories 
Torcello,  a  Venetian  City  and  I  (land 
Tottila,  King  of  the  Goths 
Trajan,  Emperor  of  the  Romans 
Trapano,  a  Port-Town  of  Sicily 
Tran,  a  Town  of  Dalmatia 
Tranfubflantiation 
T rani,  a  City  of  Naples 

Tiebigna,  a  Town  on  the  Gulph  of  Venice 
Trevi,  a  Town  of  the  Pope’s  J 
T re  vico,  a  City  of  Naples  , ,  _ 

Trevifo  and  Trevilana,  a  Town  and  Mar  qui  fate 

Tnefte  a  Port-Town  of  the  Emperors  on  the 
Adriatick  Gulph 
Trimaldi,  a  City  of  Naples 
Trivento,  a  City  of  Naples 
Turfis,  a  City  of  Naples 
Tufcanella,  a  Town  of  the  Pope’s 

VA  .  .  V 

Alentinian,  the  Roman  Emperor 
Valens,  the  Roman  Emperor 
Valette,  the  Capital  of  Malta 
Vatican,  Palace  and  Library 
Udina,  a  Venetian  City 
Veglia,  a  Venetian  Ifland 
Velitri,  a  City  of  Campania 
Venafro,  a  Town  of  Naples 
y ENICE 

The  Situation  and  Extent  i 

’The  Air ,  Seas ,  Rivers,  Lakes  and  Soil  z 

Animals  2 

Provinces  and  Towns 

The  City  of  Venice  v 

The  Rialto 

The  Pi a^a  of  Si.  Mitfk  8 

. Buildings 


255 

2  <5p 
285? 

22 

173 

1 63 

3  n 

47 

248 

36S 

48 

2<5p 

357 


46 

357 

3<5i 

3^7 
2  6p 

170 
ib  id. 
428 
I2£ 

43 
4  9 
■. 26 5 

356 
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Buildings  and  Furniture  9 

Churches  1 1 

"  Their  Perfons  and  Halits  1 4 

Diver fiom  _  17 

Xnconveniencies  of  Venice  21 

Venetian  Government  52 

NMlity  am  ' Knights  do,  61 

■JMr  Revenues-,  Forces ,  Inter  efts ,  Trade  tfwd 
Manufactures  67 

Venofa,  ^  Touvz  tf' Naples  367 

Veroli,  d'Crtj  of  Campania  264 

Verona,  a  Venetian  C/Vy  3 1 

Veronefe,  a  Venetian  Province  ■-<.  ibid. 
Vefuvius  Mount  3  3 1 

Vicavaro,  #  City  0/ Italy  a<58 

Vieenza,  a  Veneti-an  OVy  _  40 

Vicentin,  d  Venetian  Province  ibid. 

Vnla  Franca,  a  Towmof  Sicily  ■_  §  387 

Villa  D’lglefia,  a  T own  of  Sardinia  41 2 
Virgil’*  Tomb  347 

Vitellius,  the  Roman  Emperor  i6z 

Viterbo,  the  Capital  of  St.  Peter*/  Patrimony 
Umbria,  or  Spoietto,  a  Province  of  the  Topers 
Dominions  z&9 

Vofnia,  a  Venetian  Town  5  2 

Uroit'.o,  a  City  and  Province  of  the  Papers  Domi¬ 
nions  -2%9 

W 


Itiges,  a  Gothick  Prince 


Z 


r^FANT,  a  Venetian  Ifiand 


289,  290 


55 


